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ARTICLE I. 
THE HEBREW THEOCRACY. 
By Rev. E. C. Wines, New York. 


Jenovan was the civil head of the Hebrew State. The law- 
making power and the original sovereignty of the state resided 
inhim. This fact distinguishes the polity of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth from all other governments ever known among men. 
It is on this account, that Josephus, and others after him, have 
called it a Tueocracy. Theocracy signifies a divine government. 
The term is a just description of the Mosaic Constitution in seve- 
ral important respects. Yet there is danger of being misled by 
it, and thence of falling into error respecting the true nature and 
powers of the Hebrew government. There was undoubtedly a 
strong infusion of the theocratic element into this Constitution. 
Nevertheless, it was but an element of the government; and not 
the whole of the government. In other words, the Hebrew gov- 
ernment was not a pure Theocracy. It was a Theocracy; but a 
Theocracy in a restricted sense. Every student of the Hebrew 
history knows, that the Hebrew people, like other nations, had 
their civil rulers, men who exercised authority over other men, 
and were acknowledged and obeyed as lawful magistrates. 

What, then, was the proper province of the Theocracy? what 
its leading objects? In our apprehension, these objects, without 
excluding others, are chiefly two. One was to teach mankind 
the true science of civil government. And how well does it cor- 
respond with the goodness of God in other respects, that he 
should make a special revelation on this subject! We hold it to 
have been an important part of the legislation of the Most High, 
as the lawgiver, judge, and ruler of Israel, to show how civil au- 
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thority should be created, and how it should be administered so 
as best to promote the welfare and happiness of a nation; and 
also how the relations between rulers and ruled should be ad. 
justed and regulated. But another, and, we are persuaded, the 
leading object of the theocratic feature of the Hebrew government, 
was the overthrow and extirpation of idolatry. The design was, 
to make idolatry a crime against the State, so that it might be 
punishable by the civil law without a violation of civil liberty. 
There can be no doubt, that a fundamental purpose of the Mosaic 
polity was the abolition of idolatrous worship, and the substitu. 
tion in its place and maintenance of true religion in the world. 
And the only agency adequate to the production of this result, 
so far as human wisdom can see, was this very institution of the 
Jewish Theocracy. We propose, in the present article, to exam- 
ine the theocratic element of the Hebrew polity in this relation. 

In Ex. 19: 4—6, we find this remarkable and important record. 
(tod there addresses the Israelites thus: ‘‘ Ye have seen what | 
did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, 
and brought you unto myself. Now, therefore, if ye will obey 
my vojce indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a pe- 
culiar treasure unto me above all people: for all the earth is 
mine: and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation ’ 

The nature of this covenant is still more clearly disclosed, in a 
further account of it, contained in Deut. 29: 10-18. ‘* Ye stand 
this day all of you before Jehovah your God; your captains of 
your tribes, your elders, and your officers, with all the men of 
Israel, * * * * that thou shouldest enter into covenant 
with Jehovah thy God, and into his oath that he maketh with 
thee this day: that he may establish thee to-day for a people 
unto himself, and that he may be unto thee a God, as he hath 
said unto thee, and as he hath sworn unto thy fathers, to Abra- 
ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob. Neither with you only dol make 
this covenant and this oath; but with him that standeth here 
with us this day before Jehovah our God, and also with him that 
is not here with us this day: (for ye know how we have dwelt in 
the land of Egypt; and how we came through the nations that 
ye passed by; and ye have seen their abominations, and their 
idols, wood and stone, silver and gold, which were among them:) 
lest there should be among you man, or woman, or family, or 
tribe, whose heart turneth away this day from Jehovah our God, 
to go and serve the gods of these nations; lest there should be 
among you a root that beareth gall and wormwood.”’ 

Here we have what Lowman calls the original contract of the 
Hebrew government. ‘T'wo principles constitute the very life and 
substance of it—viz. the maintenance of the worship of one God 
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in opposition to the prevailing polytheism of the times, and, as 
conducive to that main end, the separation of the Israelites from 
other nations, so as to prevent the formation of dangerous and 
corrupting alliances. 

Without stopping to inquire critically into the meaning of each 
several expression here employed by Moses, the general sense of 
the transaction is plainly to this purport :—If the Hebrews would 
voluntarily receive Jehovah for their King, and honor and wor- 
ship him as the one true God, in opposition to all idolatry, then, 
though God, as sovereign of the world, rules over all the nations 
of the earth, he would govern the Hebrew nation by laws of his 
own framing, and would bless it with a more particular and im- 
mediate protection. 

This view is confirmed by the testimony of St. Paul, if Bishop 
Warburton has correctly interpreted a passage in his Letter to the 
Galatians. Speaking of the law of Moses, the apostle says, ‘It 
was added because of transgressions.’’ It was appep. ‘T'o what 
was it added? To the patriarchal religion of the unity, says the 
learned prelate. To what end? Because of transgressions; 
that is, according to the same authority, the transgressions of po- 
lytheism and idolatry; into which the rest of mankind were al- 
ready absorbed, and the Jews themselves were hastening apace. 

To this agrees the opinion of Maimonides, the most learned 
and judicious of the Hebrew doctors. He assigns this general 
reason for many of their laws, that they were made to keep men 
from idolatry, and from such false opinions as are akin to idola- 
try,—incantations, divinations, soothsaying, and the like. 

Idolatry had now reached its most gigantic height, and spread 
its broad and deadly shadow over the earth. ‘To preserve the 
doctrine of the unity, in the midst of a polytheistic world, was 
the fundamental design of the Mosaic polity. To this all other 
purposes, however important in themselves, or useful in their 
general action, were both subordinate and subservient. If this 
were a design worthy the wisdom and goodness of God, none of 
the means adapted to promote it, can be beneath his contrivance, 
or in the least degree derogate from the dignity and perfection 
of his nature. 

This single observation sweeps away at once the foundation of 
most of the silly ridicule with which infidels have amused them- 
selves, in their disquisitions on these venerable institutes. Sta- 
tutes, which, at first sight, and considered apart from their true 
relations and intentions, seem frivolous, and unworthy the wis- 
dom and majesty of God, assume quite a different air, and appear 
ina light altogether new, when viewed as necessary provisions 
against the danger of idolatry. 

Let us illustrate this position with a few examples. In the 
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19th chapter of Leviticus, we find this law: ‘‘ Ye shall not round 
the corners of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners of 
thy beard.” This prohibition has called forth many a sneer from 
men, who, without any remarkable claim to such a distinction, 
arrogate to themselves the exclusive title of free-thinkers. But 
to those who really think with freedom and candor, it will ap. 
pear a direction not only proper, but important, when it is known, 
that it was aimed against a magical custom, which, as Herodotus, 
and other ancient authors, inform us, prevailed among certain 
sects of idolatrous priests. These ministers of a false religion, 
made this mode of cutting the hair and beard essential to the 
acceptable worship of their gods, and efficacious in procuring 
the several blessings prayed for by the worshippers. ¢ 

In the 23d chapter of Exodus, the following statute occurs: 
‘¢ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.’”’ While this 
law inculeated, incidentally, a lesson of humanity, it was directed 
chiefly against an ancient practice of idolatry, which the Israel. 
ites had probably seen in Egypt. Cudworth proves from an old 
Karaite manuscript, that it was a custom of the ancient hea- 
thens, when they had gathered in all their fruits, to take a kid 
and boil it in the dam’s milk, and then, in a magical way, to go 
about and besprinkle with it all their trees, fields, gardens, and 
orchards, thinking thereby to make them more abundantly fruit- 
ful. The learned Spencer, in his great work, ‘‘ De Legibus He- 
breeum,”’ has skown, that the same idolatrous custom prevailed 
among the ancient Zabii. 

Not to detain the reader with similar remarks on the law 
against wearing garments made of a mixture of linen and wool- 
en, and against men wearing the apparel of women, and women 
that of men, with other regulations, apparently equally trifling, 
yet whose wisdom and necessity, under the circumstances, Mma) 
be fully established from the writings of Herodotus, Macrobius, 
Maimonides, and others ; let us bestow a moment’s attention on 
that part of the Jewish polity, which concerns clean and unclean 
meats, and which has ever been most open to the ridicule of un- 
believers. The law upon this point descends to so low and mi- 
nute a detail, that men, ignorant of its true nature and end, have, 
on its apparent unfitness to engage the concern of God, hastily 
concluded against its divine original. But if they would but 
take the trouble to reflect, that the purpose of separating one 
people from the contagion of universal idolatry, was a design 
not unworthy the Governor of the Universe, they would see the 
brightest marks of divine wisdom, in an institution, which took 
away from that people the very grounds of all commerce, whether 
of trade or friendship with foreign nations. Doubtless the design 
of this institution, as of most others in the Mosaic system, was 
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manifold ; and, among other ends to be answered by it, a not 
unimportant one, was to furnish the chosen tribes a code of 
wholesome dietetics. That considerations of this nature entered 
into the legislator’s mind, was the unanimous opinion of the an- 
cient Jews ; and Maimonides labors, with especial zeal, to prove 
its correctness. There can be no question, at any rate, that we 
are thus to account for the prohibition of swine’s flesh,—a kind 
of food wonderfully fitted to favor the spread of cutaneous dis- 
eases, and to aggravate that most shocking malady, the leprosy, 
which was endemic in the East, and which so terribly prevailed 
among the ancient inhabitants of Palestine. It is equally un- 
doubted, that purposes of a moral and typical nature entered 
into the general design of the law. But these and such like 
considerations are far from exhausting the full scope and inten- 
tion of it. Its prominent design was to raise an impassable wall 
of separation between the Israelites and their idolatrous neigh- 
bors, and thereby to prevent the dangerous infection of their ex- 
ample in religion and manners. ‘This opinion does not rest on 
mere conjecture ; nor even on the basis of legitimate inference 
from admitted premises. The leading intention of the law is 
plainly set forth in tho 11th chapter of Leviticus: ‘ Ye shall 
not walk in the manners of the nations which I cast out before 
you ; ye shall ruererore’’—that is, to the intent that ye may 
not thus walk—*‘‘ put difference between clean beasts and un- 
clean, and between unclean fowls and clean: and ye shall be 
holy unto me.” 

The wisdom of this provision, considering the end in view, is 
most admirable. ‘ Intimate friendships,” observes a sagacious 
writer, ‘‘are in most cases formed at table; and with the man 
with whom I can neither eat nor drink, let our intercourse in 
business, be what it may, I shall seldom become as familiar, as 
with him whose guest I am, and he mine. If we have, besides, 
from education, an abhorrence of the food which each other eats, 
this forms a new obstacle to closer intimacy. Nothing more 
effectual could possibly be devised to keep one people distinct 
from another. It causes the difference between them to be ever 
present to the mind, touching, as it does, on so many points of 
every day contact. It is, therefore, far more efficient in its re- 
sults, as a rule of distinction than any difference in doctrine, 
worship, or morals, than men could entertain. It is a mutual 
repulsion, continually operating ; and its effect may be estimated, 
from the fact, that no nation in which a distinction of meats 
was rigidly enforced as part of a religious system, has ever 
changed its religion.’? 

It is peculiar to the legislative policy of Moses to aim at the 
accomplishment of several ends by the same law ; and sometimes 
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the incidental design was even the most important. This is un. 
questionably the case with respect to the statute which fixes the 
method whereby a slave, who refused his liberty after six years 
service, bound himself to perpetual servitude. In testimony 
thereof, he was to have his ear bored through in the presence of 
the magistrate, according to certain prescribed formalities. Now, 
this particular ceremony, which answered the ostensible end of 
the law as well as any other would have done, was itself chiefly 
levelled against idolatry. Moses wished to bring the custom of 
boring the ears into disgrace ; and how could that object be more 
effectually accomplished, than by making it the mark and me. 
mento of perpetual bondage? It would thus become an indelible 
stigma, which no freeman would willingly carry about with him. 

But why should Moses be anxious about a practice, as we 
should esteem it, so harmless and unmeaning? Because super. 
stition was deeply concerned in it. The Israelites, Midianites, 
Ishmaelites, and other Eastern nations, were extravagantly fond 
of golden ornaments, and especially golden ear-rings. But they 
were not worn merely as ornaments. -In the Chaldee language, 
they were called by a word which signifies ‘‘ holy things.” They 
were often consecrated to some deity, and were then worn as 
amulets to keep off disease, and also to prevent the sounds of 
enchantment from entering the ear and proving hurtful. For 
such purposes as these, they were constantly worn by parents 
themselves, and hung in the ears of their children. 

We find a very remarkable law in Leviticus 17: 1-7. It for- 
bids, even on pain of death, the killing of any animal for food, 
during the abode of the Israelites in the wilderness, unless it was 
at the same time brought to the altar, and offered to the Lord. 
This certainly appears, at first blush, not only harsh and rigor- 
ous, but even unjust and tyrannical. But it was aimed against 
idolatry, which was treason in the Hebrew State, and therefore 
justly punishable with death. The statute is thus translated by 
Michaelis :—‘*‘ Whoever, among the Israelites, killeth an ox, 
sheep, or goat, either within or without the camp, and bringeth 
it not before the Convention-tent, to him it shall be accounted 
blood-guiltiness ; he hath shed blood, and shall be rooted out 
from among his people ; and this, in order that the children of 
Israel may bring to the door of the Convention-tent, their offer- 
ings, which they have hitherto made in the field, and give them 
unto the priest, to be slain as feast-offerings in honor of Jehovah ; 
that his priest may sprinkle the blood on the altar of Jehovah, 
and burn the fat as an offering-perfume in honor of him ; and 
that no man may any more make offerings to Satyrs, running 
after them with idolatrous lust.’ ‘‘ The reason and design ol 
this law,’’ observes the same writer, ‘‘ we have no need to con- 
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jecture ; for Moses himself expressly mentions it. Considering 
the propensity to idolatry, which the people brought with them 
from Egypt, it was necessary to take care lest, when any one 
killed such animals as were usual for sacrifices, he should be 
guilty of superstitiously offering them to an idol. This precau- 
tion was the more reasonable, because, in ancient times, it was 
so very common to make an offering of the flesh it was intended 
to eat. And hence arose a suspicion, not very unreasonable, that 
whoever killed animals, usually devoted to the altar, offered them 
of course; and, therefore, Moses enjoined them not to kill such 
animals otherwise than in public, and to offer them all to the 
true God ; that so it might be out of their power to make them 
offerings to idols, by slaughtering them privately, and under the 
pretence of using them for food.’ This law was expressly re- 
pealed on the entrance of the nation into the promised land, 
when the enforcement of it would have become a hardship and 
a tyranny. 

It is perfectly evident from the history of the Israelites, that 
their entire isolation from other nations was the only means, save 
a miraculous control of their understanding and will, of abolish- 
ing idolatry among them. ‘The stupid superstition of polytheism 
was then the common sentiment and the common practice of the 
world; and the Jews often appear, as Michaelis has said, to 
have had their heads turned, and to have been driven, as if by a 
sort of phrenzy, to the belief and worship of many gods. Yet 
this circumstance, strange as it now appears, when duly consid- 
ered, forms no just ground even of wonder, much less of any 
supercilious self-complacency on our part. Opinions are ex- 
tremely infectious, as we ourselves have but toomany proofs in the 
thousand isms and extravaganzas of the times. Let us not 
flatter ourselves that, had we lived then, we should have been 
superior to the power of the most absurd and besotted follies. 
Even Solomon, a learned man and a philosopher, and once the 
favorite of heaven, incredible as it appears, actually built idol 
temples, and sacrificed to strange gods. 

The idolatry of the ancient Israelites had, moreover, this ma- 
terial circumstance of mitigation. They never, at the very 
height of their polytheistic madness, formally renounced the wor- 
ship of Jehovah. The follies of idolatry are endless ; and among 
them, the belief in gentilitial and local gods,—‘‘ the one ambu- 
latory, the other stationed ’’ as Warburton quaintly expresses it, 
—was a leading principle: this led to an inter-community of 
worship, so that the adoption and worship of a new deity, was by 
no means looked upon as a necessary renunciation of those wor- 
shipped before. Thus it is recorded of the mixed rabble of idola- 
ters, with whom the king of Assyria, after the conquest and re- 
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moval of the ten tribes, had peopled Samaria, that ‘‘ they feared 
Jehovah, and served their own gods,” as not dreaming that the 
two things were inconsistent with each other. So also Sophocles 
makes Antigone say to her father, that a stranger should both 
venerate and abhor those things that are venerated and abhorred 
in the city where he resides; and Celsus gives us a reason for 
so much complaisance, that the several parts of the world were 
from the beginning parcelled out to several powers, each of whom 
had his own peculiar allotment and residence. It was the same 
idea that led Plato to adopt and advocate the maxim, that no. 
thing ought ever to be changed in the religion we find es. 
tablished. 

In accordance with this principle, the Israelites combined the 
worship of idols with the worship of the true God; who, in 
amazing condescension to their prejudices, assumed the title of a 
tutelary local god, and chose Judea for his peculiar regency. 
Thus when the people “‘ made a calf in Horeb,” it was evi- 
dently designed only as a representative of the God who had 
wrought deliverance for them ; for Aaron proclaimed a feast to Je- 
hovah—not to Isis, or Osiris. So Jeroboam, when he set up the 
golden calves at Dan and Bethel, does not give the slightest inti- 
mation of a formal intention to renounce the service of Jehovah ; 
and Jehu, one of his successors, while he still persisted in the 
sin of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, that is, in the worship of the 
calves, actually boasts of being a zealot for Jehovah. Instances 
of a like nature are thickly scattered throughout the whole of 
the Old Testament Scriptures ; and they prove conclusively, that 
the defection of Israel ‘‘ did not consist in rejecting Jehovah as 
a false god, or in renouncing the law of Moses as a false religion; 
but in joining foreign worship and idolatrous ceremonies to the 
ritual of the true God. To this they were stimulated, as by 
various other motives, so especially by the luxurious and immoral 
rites of paganism.”’ 

These observations naturally lead us to the inquiry, whether 
the suppression and prevention of idolatry, was a design worthy 
to engage the care of the Divine Mind; in other words, whether 
idolatry was a matter of mere harmless speculation, or a foun- 
tain of dangerous immoralities, and a bitter and prolific source 
of evils to the human race, whenever and wherever it has pre- 
vailed ? 

The religious sentiment has ever been paramount, either for 
good or for evil, in its action both upon societies and individuals. 
‘* Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, and bow myself be- 
fore the most high God; shall I come before him with thousands 
of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil; shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
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of my soul ’’?—is the piercing and anxious cry, which our uni- 
versal nature has sent up to heaven, in all ages of the world. 
Let the thirty thousand gods of the Greek and Roman mytholo- 
gies, the costly temples reared for their worship, and the count- 
less hecatombs that smoked upon their altars; let the monstrous 
follies of the Egyptian theology ; let the long and painful pil- 
grimages of whole armies of devotees to the shrine of their idol- 
atry, and their innumerable and cruel self-tortures, inflicted in 
the vain hope of thereby securing the divine favor; above all, 
let the rivers of human blood, shed to glut the rapacity of some 
sanguinary deity, which have stained the soil of every nation 
under heaven—attest the truth of this observation. 

‘ Religion,” says Coleridge, ‘‘ true or false, is, and ever has been 
the centre of gravity in a realm, to which all other things must and 
will accommodate themselves.’’ The sense which mankind have 
ever entertained of the power of the religious sentiment in modi- 
fying and moulding human character, plainly appears in the pains 
taken by the ancient lawgivers to impress upon those for whom 
they legislated, an idea of their inspiration by some deity. Minos, 
lawgiver of the Cretans, often retired to a cave, where he boasted 
ofhaving familiar conversations with Jupiter. Mneves and Amasis, 
renowned legislators of Egypt, attributed their laws to Mercury. 
Lycurgus claimed the sanction of Apollo for his reformation of 
the Spartan government. Pythagoras and Zaleucus, who made 
laws for the Crotoniates and the Locrians, ascribed their institu- 
tions to Minerva. Zathraustes, lawgiver of the Arimaspians, gave 
out that he had his ordinances from a goddess adored by that peo- 
ple. Zoroaster and Zamolxis boasted to the Bactrians and the 
Gete their intimate communications with the goddess Vesta. 
And Numa amused the Romans with his conversativr.s with the 
nymph Egeria. 

These facts invincibly demonstrate a universal persuasion of 
the controlling energy of the religious principle over men’s 
minds and practices. It cannot, indeed, be otherwise than that 
the ideas which men entertain of the God they worship, should 
constitute a capital element in the formation of their moral char- 
acter. ‘* Like gods, like worshippers.” It is vain to expect, 
that the virtue of the devotee will exceed the virtue of the di- 
vinity. The worshippers of an insatiate Baal, a bloody Mars, a 
thievish Mercury, an incestuous Jupiter, and a voluptuous Venus, 
could hardly help being sanguinary, dishonest, and licentious. 


“ Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and lust,” 


could never become the authors of the opposite virtues in those by 
whom they were adored. Whatever sanctions they might annex 
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to their laws, their example would always prove more powerful 
than their terrors. 

Plato excluded poets from his republic, dismissing even Homer 
with a garland on his head, and with ointment poured upon him, 
His object in this otherwise unaccountable rigor was, that they 
might not corrupt the right notions of God with their fables. And 
if we consider the absurdity, as well as the immorality, of their 
fictions, we shall hardly be disposed to blame him. They dis. 
tinguished the gods in their places and ways of living, in the 
same manner as they would different sorts of animals. Some they 
placed under the earth; some in the sea; some in woods and riv- 
ers ; and the most ancient of them all they bound in hell. Some 
are set to trades ; one is a smith ; another is a weaver ; one isa 
warrior, and fights with men; others are harpers ; and others 
still, delight in archery and the chase. The father of the gods 
himself is fast bound by the fates, so that he cannot, contrary 
to their decrees, save his own offspring. Not seldom does he re- 
sort to policy and craft, nay to the basest disguises and hyprocri- 
cies, to accomplish his purposes. Fear, madness, fraud, and the 
vilest passions, were invested with divinity ; and whole cities of- 
fered sacrifices to them. Unbounded lusts and disgraceful amours 
were ascribed by the poets to almost all the gods. ‘There was 
scarcely a member of the Olympian senate who would now be 
admitted into decent society among mortals! No wonder that 
Plato shut out from his commonwealth a class of writers, whose 
extravagant and teeming fancy he regarded as the source of these 
monstrosities. 

It was a common and a most pernicious principle of the reign- 
ing polytheism, that the supreme God, after he had made the 
world, retreating, as it were, wholly into himself, had committed 
the government of it to subordinate deities. Thus the temporal 
blessings of health, long life, fruitful seasons, plenty, safety, vic- 
tory over enemies, and such like advantages, were to be expected 
and sought from these demons, or idols. And these were to be 
obtained, as well as the opposite evils averted, not by the practice 
of virtue, goodness, beneficence and holiness, but by the use of 
some magical ceremonies, gestures, and words, or else by certain 
senseless and barbarous rites of worship. 

That this was a fundamental doctrine of idolatry, we have the 
most undoubted proofs, both from sacred and profane writers. 
King Ahaz, in 2d Chronicles, says, ‘‘ Because the gods of the 
Syrians give them victory, therefore to them will I sacrifice.” 
Thus, also, the Jews are represented by the prophet Hosea, in his 
time, as saying, ‘I will go after my lovers (the false gods) that 
give me my bread and my water, my wool and my flax, my wine 
and my oil.’’ And to a reproof from Jeremiah for their idolatry, 
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they replied in substance, that as long as they worshipped the 
queen of heaven all had gone well with them ; and her, therefore, 
they would worship, and to her sacrifice, in spite of his admoni- 
tions. ‘To the same purport is the declaration of Plato. In his 
work De Amina Mundi, speaking of the punishment of wicked 
men, he says expressly, ‘‘All these things hath Nemesis decreed 
to be executed in the second period by the ministry of 
vindictive terrestrial demons, who are overseers of human af- 
fairs; to which demons the Supreme God hath committed the 
government of this world.”’ 

Thus men came to think that they were not to expect the bless- 
ings of life from the favor of the one true God, by imitating his 
purity and goodness ; but from a Jupiter, stained with crimes 
that would doom a mortal to the gibbet or the penitentiary ; from 
a Mercury, a thief the patron of thieves ; from a Bacchus, the 
god of drunkenness ; from a Mars, the instigator of war and blood- 
shed ; or from a Venus, the patroness of all manner of voluptu- 
tuousness and debauchery. Hence they became, almost necessari- 
ly, as corrupt in practice as they were grovelling in their opinions. 
The principles of moral goodness were well nigh extinguished in 
the human heart, and the practice of the moral virtues had almost 
disappeared from the earth. And intemperance, ferocity, lust, 
fraud, and violence, might have brought a second deluge upon 
the race, had not the truth of God stood pledged against the repe- 
tition of so dire a calamity. 

But the ancient mythologists represented their deities under a 
still more malign and repulsive light. The learned Meiners, in 
his ‘‘ History of Opinions concerning the True God,” says, that 
the more ancient Greeks imagined their gods to be envious of 
human felicity ; so that when any extraordinary success attended 
them, they were filled with terror lest the gods should bring upon 
them some dreadful evil. Herodotus attributes to Solon, in his 
interview with Croesus, the formal declaration, ‘‘ the gods envy 
the happiness of men.”” This he repeats and confirms in the in- 
stances of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, and Xerxes, king of Per- 
sia. Amasis, the Egyptian monarch, grounds the withdrawment 
of his friendship from the former on the notoriously envious nature 
of the Divine Being. The sage Artabanus warns the latter, that 
even the blessings which the gods bestow are derived from an 
envious nature. And the illustrious Fabius remonstrated with 
the Roman people against an election to the consulship, in his 
old age, saying, among other reasons, that some divinity might 
think his past successes too great for mortal, and turn the tide of 
fortune against him. Agreeably to this doctrine, we find even 
the reflecting Tacitus expressing the opinion, thrt the gods inter- 
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fere in human affairs but to punish,—‘ non esse cure deis secu- 
riatem nostram, esse ultionem.”’ 

As a necessary consequence, almost the entire of the religion 
of the ancient pagan world consisted in rites of deprecation. 
Fear was the leading feature of their religious impressions. 
Hence arose that most horrid of all religious ceremonies,—the rite 
of human sacrifice. Of this savage custom, De Pauw, in his 
‘¢ Philosophical Researches,” asserts and proves that there is no 
nation mentioned in history whom we cannot reproach with 
having made the blood of its citizens stream forth in pious 
ceremonies, to appease the divinity when he was angry, or to 
move him when he appeared indolent. 

*¢ Conformably with this character of their gods,’’ says the 
learned Archbishop Magee, ‘‘ we find the worship of many of the 
heathen nations to consist in suffering and mortification, in cutting 
their flesh with knives, and scorching their limbs with fire. The 
cruel austerities of the Gymnosophists, both of Africa and India; 
the dreadful sufferings of the initiated votaries of Mithia and 
Eleusis ; the frantic and savage rites of Bellona, and the horrid 
self-mutilations of the worshippers of Cybele, but too clearly evince 
the dreadful views entertained by the ancient heathens of the 
nature of their gods.” 

Such was the idolatry of Gentile antiquity, and such continues 
to be the religion of idolaters, even to our own times. ‘The same 
dreadful rite of human sacrifice has been found to exist, at the 
present day, in Africa, in the South Sea Islands, in Aboriginal 
America, and in modern India. The annual sacrifice of the Mexi- 
cans required many ten thousands of victims ; and in Peru 
two hundred children were yearly devoted for the health of the 
Inca. 

Undoubtedly, then, it became the wisdom, the justice, and the good- 
ness of the one true God to check these spreading and direful evils ; to 
bring men back from their polytheistic follies to the belief and 
worship of himself; and to let them know that he had not parted 
with the administration of Providence, nor given over the disposal 
of temporal blessings to any subordinate beings whatsoever ; so that 
health, plenty, and all kinds of prosperity were to be sought from 
him alone, and expected as the sole gift of his sovereign bounty. 
And here we may take notice, by the way, of an observation of 
Spencer, that it was for very wise reasons that temporal blessings 
and evils were made so much use of in the Mosaic Constitution. 
They were the common and prevailing enticements to idolatry. 
But by being taken into the Hebrew Constitution as rewards to 
obedience and punishments of disobedience. they became motives 
to true religion, instead of encouragements to polytheism. In 
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fact, without the least irreverence it may be said that a sort of 
necessity was laid upon the true God to proceed in this manner. 
How could he effectually check the propensity to idolatry ; how 
could he show that he had not delegated to demons the government 
of the world ; how could he vindicate his own incommunicable 
sovereignty and omnipotence, but by doing in reality what the 
. false gods pretended to do? Upon the same principle it was, we 
think, that prophecy, in the more restricted sense of the term, 
was so much employed throughout most of the time during which 
the Hebrew Commonwealth existed as an independent govern- 
ment. ‘The ability to foretel future events was claimed by almost 
all the ministers of the ancient idolatrous worship; and the people 
put confidence in their pretensions, and consulted them upon all 
oceasions. ‘I'o meet and overcome the power of superstition in 
that direction, it was indispensable that the true God should 
show that the past, the present, and the future were all one to 
him, and that predictions, uttered under his inspiration, would 
infallibly be fulfilled. 

But the pestilent virus of idolatry was too wide-spread, and 
too deeply-seated, to be eradicated by such agencies as these. 
The question arises, then, what just and rational means were 
adequate to the suppression of it? Opinions are not to be bound 
up by legal enactments ; and to enforce mere theological dogmas 
by the arm of the civil law, would be a gross breach of one of the 
first principles of civil liberty. It would be strange, indeed, if a 
code, to which the world isindebted for most of the true principles 
of constitutional freedom, violated that freedom in a fundamental 
article of it. And in truth, however certain prejudiced writers 
may have represented the matter, the Constitution of Moses is 
chargeable with no such inconsistency. 

How, then, was Moses able to suppress idolatry without in- 
fringing the principle here announced? By the introduction of 
the theocratic element into his inspired legislation. ‘‘ One God 
only shalt thou serve,” was the first great principle of the Hebrew 
polity. ‘To the end that this fundamental truth of religion might 
become a vital element of Hebrew thought, faith, and manners, 
the one true God became also the covenanted king, the civil head 
of the Hebrew State. Viewed as to a main design of it, then, 
the theocracy was a divine institution, employed the more effec- 
tually to supplant idolatry, without a violation of that precious 
principle of civil liberty, that mere opinions, whether theological, 
ethical, or political, were not to be cramped and restrained by 
the pains and penalties of the civil law. 

“The records of the Hebrew Polity,’’ observes Coleridge, with 
ajust discrimination, ‘‘ are rendered far less instructive as lessons 
of political wisdom by the disposition to regard the Jehovah in 
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that universal and spiritual acceptation, in which we use the 
word as Christians ; for relatively to the Jewish polity, the Jehovah 
was their covenanted king.”’ 

God condescended to assume the title and relation to the 
Hebrew people of chief civil ruler. The manner in which the 
compact, giving reality to this relationship, was formed, deserves 
particular notice. It is detailed in the 19th chap. of Exodus. 
Moses, acting under a divine commission, proposed to the nation 
the question, whether they would receive Jehovah for their king, 
and submit to his laws? The suffrage of the people appears to 
have been entirely free in this matter. By their own voluntary 
consent, Moses made God their king. Thus idolatry, and every 
thing leading to idolatry, or growing out of it, became a crime 
against the state,—became, in fact, ‘* crimen loese majestatis,” 
high treason, or rebellion. As such, it was justly punishable with 
death,—all governments agreeing in this, that treason is the 
highest of civil crimes. The punishment of idolatry by law had, 
then, plainly, this capital quality of justice, that it was punish- 
ing the act of those who had chosen the government under which 
they lived, when freely proposed to them. Their own unbiassed 
suffrages had made it a civil offence. Hence idolatry is called 
by the Hebrew writers, ‘‘ the transgression of the covenant.’ It 
was a breach of the fundamental compact between the Hebrew 
people and their chosen king. 

It is, moreover, a material consideration, and one which throws 
light on the subject of the Theocracy, that Moses nowhere deduces 
God’s right to give laws to the Israelitish nation from his being 
the one only God, but from his having, by miraculous interposi- 
tions and works of power, laid the foundation of their state. 

In confirmation of this position, the reader’s attention is invited 
to a remarkable passage in the 6th chap. of Deut. :—‘‘ When thy 
son asketh thee, whence come all the statutes and laws which 
Jehovah thy God giveth thee? thou shalt say to him, we were 
in Egypt slaves to the king; but Jehovah, with a strong hand, 
brought us out of Egypt, and did before our eyes great miracles ; 
whereby he punished the Egyptians, and Pharaoh, and his house; 
and he brought us out to give us the land which he had by an oath 
promised to our fathers : Therefore has he commanded us to keep 
all these laws.’”’ Here the right of legislating for the Hebrew nation 
is, in express terms, grounded on the favors God had bestowed 
upon it, and not upon his absolute sovereignty, as creator and 
universal king. 

To the same effect is the following from Ex. 20 :—‘‘ I am Je- 
hovah thy God, which have brought thee out of Egyptian bond- 
age ; thou shalt have no other gods before me.” It would have 
been quite consonant with sound theology to say: ‘1, Jehovah, 
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am God above ; thou shalt have no gods but me.”’ This funda- 
mental article of religion is taught, with emphatic distinctness, 
in many parts of the Mosaic writings. But the opinions of the 
Israelites were not to be fettered by legal enactments; and yet 
idolatry must be prohibited on pain of civil punishment. God, 
therefore, as Michaelis has observed, addressed a people strangely, 
prone to polytheism, to this effect :—‘* Lest ye should absurdly 
suppose that there are many gods who can hear your prayers and 
recompense your offerings. know that I alone have delivered you 
from Egyptian tyranny ; have made you a people; and am the 
author and founder of your state: Tuererore let no gods but me 
be worshipped among you.” 

Considering the monstrous doctrines, tendencies, pollutions, and 
cruelties of idolatry ; considering the true nature and ground of 
God’s claim to be the lawgiver and king of the Hebrew people ; 
and considering that the government was a voluntary compact 
between the sovereign and the subjects ,—taking, we say, all these 
circumstances into the account, and giving them their just weight, 
—to have imposed the penalty of death upon the worship of false 
gods can hardly appear, even to the jaundiced eye of prejudice and 
irreligion, in the light of inquisitorial tyranny. 

It is an interesting inquiry connected with the general subject 
of the Hebrew Theocracy, in what manner, and through what 
agencies, this element in the government made itself practically 
felt? The general answer to this question is: ‘* It was by means 
of the Oracle of Jehovah.’’ With a view of shedding, if possible, 
some light on this obscure but interesting point, we propose to in- 
quire briefly into the nature and functions of the Hebrew oracle, 
to institute a comparison between it and the oracles of pagan an- 
tiquity, and to vindicate the wisdom and benevolence of such an 
institution against the sneers and sophistries of infidelity, by show- 
ing its admirable adaptation to the infant state of the world and 
the church. 

The Oracle played a conspicuous and most important part in 
the establishment and administration of the Jewish Theocracy. 
That incomparable summary of the Mosaic code, and of all moral 
duty—the Decalogue—was uttered amid terrific thunderings and 
lightenings from the mysterious symbol of the divinity, in an ar- 
ticulate voice, which reached every ear, and penetrated every 
heart, and awed every understanding of the mighty multitude that 
crowded around the base of Mount Sinai. So also all the rest of 
the political, civil, moral, and religious laws of the Hebrews were 
dictated by the Oracle, though they were afterward, as observed 
by Dr. Spring in his ‘* Discourses on the Obligations of the World 
to the Bible,”’ passed upon and adopted by the legal assemblies of 
the nation. The Oracle, in the form of the cloudy pillar, regulated 
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the motions of the Israelitish armies: ‘* For when the cloud was 
taken up from the tabernacle, the children of Israel journeyed; 
and when the cloud rested, there the children of Israel pitched 
their tents ; at the command of Jehovah they journeyed, at the 
command of Jehovah they pitched.”” How far the Oracle di. 
rected the military affairs of the Hebrews, plainly appears in the 
history of the Canaanitish wars, and particularly in the story of 
the seige and capture of Jericho. In the ealier periods of the Com. 
monwealth, the Oracle was constantly appealed to on questions of 
civil and ecclesiastical law, in settling principles of state policy, 
and generally in affairs of moment, appertaining to the public 
administration. In the time of Moses,” observes Michaelis, “ the 
Oracle was unquestionably very conspicuous. God himself gave 
laws to the Israelites ; decided difficult points of justice ; was con- 
stantly visible in the pillar of cloud and fire ; and inflicted punish- 
ments, not according to the secret procedure of providence, but 
in the most manifest manner.” 

The person charged with consulting the Oracle, was the high 
priest. An objector may here ask: ‘‘ Did not this open the door 
to corruption? Might not an ambitious pontiff abuse such a 
trust to unrighteous ends?” This difficulty may be best met 
by explaining to whom the consultation of the Oracle was per- 
mitted ; the occasions on which it might be consulted; and the 
probable manner of the consultation. 

The Oracle could not be interrogated by any mere private indi- 
vidual. ‘This was permitted only to the chief magistrate, or 
other high functionary of the government. The occasions on 
which the advice of the Oracle could be asked, must be of a pub- 
lic nature. The matter of consultation must relate to a question 
of public policy, of public morals, or of religious faith. Neither 
could the consultation take place in a clandestine way. ‘The 
person proposing the question to the high priest remained with 
him during the ceremony. Josephus affirms that any person 
who chose might be present on such occasions. This would be 
an effectual guard against collusion, and an ample guarantee for 
the fairness of the transaction. The office of the high priest, in this 
particular, was that of a mediator, or middleman. He was herein 
simply the channel of communication between the Hebrew State 
and its divine head. It is remarkable, that there is not an in- 
stance on record in the Jewish annals of a high priest who abused 
this trust to unworthy objects. 

The opinion of the Jews, in which learned Christian authors 
concur, as to the manner of taking the sense of the Oracle, is 
this: The high priest, clothed in his pontifical garments, and 
having on the breastplate of judgment, in which were the mys- 
terious Urim and Thummim, symbolical of: the clearness and 
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fallness of the oracular responses, presented himself before the 
veil of the tabernacle, over against the mercy seat,—the imme- 
diate residence of the divine presence. The magistrate, who 
came to consult the Oracle, stood directly behind him, and pro- 
pounded the question, which was repeated by the priest. The 
answer was returned in an audible voice, in terms explicit, 
direct, and unambiguous. This explains the reason why the 
holy of holies, where the mercy seat stood, is so often called the 
Oracle. It was because from thence God returned answers to 
those who came to ask counsel of him on behalf of the public 
conscience, or the public administration. 

That the responses were returned in an articulate voice, seems 
probable from several expressions of holy writ. When the ten 
commandments were given on Sinai, it is said that ‘‘ God spake 
all these words.’’ In regard to the subsequent laws, it is declared 
that ‘‘ Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying.” When Moses went 
into the tabernacle to learn the divine will, it is recorded of him 
that “he heard the voice of one speaxinc to him from off the 
mercy seat.’’ Similar forms of expression are used in reference 
to the like occasions in after ages, from all which the conclusion 
seems warranted, that the responses of the Hebrew Oracle were 
rendered in an audible voice, and without secrecy, craft, or am- 
biguity of any kind. 

In comparing the Hebrew Oracle with the Oracles of pagan- 
ism, our remarks will embrace the period of their respective in- 
stitution ; the times, occasions, and conditions of consulting them ; 
the machinery of consultation ; and the nature of the responses 
uttered by each. 

Infidel writers have represented the Hebrew Oracle as a mere 
imitation of those of pagan institution ; a graft from one system 
of imposture into another but little better. Morgan says, that 
“while the Jews were in Egypt, they had been dazzled by the 
infallible declarations of Jupiter Ammon.” Sir Isaac Newton, 
however, places the birth of Ammon more than 400 years after 
the exodus of Israel out of Egypt. These are the words of this 
illustrious chronologist: ‘‘The year before Christ 1002, Sesac 
reigned in Egypt. He erected temples and oracles to his father 
in Thebes, Ammonia, and Ethiopia ; and thereby caused his 
father to be worshipped as a god in those countries. This was 
the original of the worship of Jupiter Ammon, and the first men- 
tion of oracles I meet with in profane history. The Greeks, in 
their oracles, imitated the Egyptians ; for the oracle of Dodona, 
which was the oldest in Greece, was set up by an Egyptian 
woman after the example of the oracle at Thebes.” Thus it 
appears, according to this high chronological authority, that, 
instead of the Jewish Oracle being an imitation of the pagan 
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oracles, the reverse was the fact. The latter drew their origina) 
from the former. 

The Hebrew Oracle could be consulted at all times, when the 
oceasions of the State required ; the Grecian, only on particular 
days of a particular month in the year. It is obvious to remark 
what an advantage this gave to the priests of those lying divini- 
ties to anticipate the questions to be proposed, and to frame skil. 
ful and deceptive replies. 

The Hebrew Oracle could be consulted only by some high 
public functionary, and when questions of moment relating ‘to 
the govornment of the Republic demanded resolution. The 
Grecian oracles refused not their utterance to any persons, nor 
upon any occasion, provided only that the fee was sufliciently 
ample to cause them to break silence. 4 

This leads us to remark upon another distinction between the 
two institutions. Nomoney was ever received for consulting the 
Jewish Oracle. The offer of it would have been an insult to him, 
whose voice was heard in its responses. The Grecian oracles 
were sources of vast revenues to the priests. The wealth of the 
Delphian Oracle exceeded that of the most opulent states ani 
princes. Its treasury blazed with uncounted jewels, and 
groaned beneath the masses of gold and silver that filled its capa- 
cious vaults. 

Another point of difference appears in the machinery of consul- 
tation, and the character of the responses. Nothing can be more 
simple than the method of consulting the Divine Oracle ; nothing 
less ambiguous than its answers. But what endless mystery, 
and mummery, and cumbrous rites of divination, accompanied 
the responses of theheathen oracles! These were always so con- 
trived as to be susceptible of a double interpretation. In proof 
of this, the reader’s attention is directed to the response of the 
Delphian Oracle to Craesus, the powerful monarch of the Lydian 
empire, respecting the issue of his war with Cyrus. Its purport 
was, that he should overturn a great empire, and that the Persians 
would not conquer him till they had a mule for their prince. 
History has recorded the result. The wily priests had well con- 
sidered their answer. They knew nothing of the issue. How 
could they? But they must clutch the treasures of Lydia’s 
richest sovereign. To this end, they must flatter his pride. And 
they must maintain the credit of their Oracle, whichever way 
fortune might decide the contest. With demoniac cunning did 
they frame the response to answer all these ends. When the un- 
happy Lydian, lured to his ruin by their lying flatteries, dared 
to reproach them with their deception, with insulting scorn they 
replied :— Ungrateful fool! you Aave overturned a great ei- 
pire, even that over which you reigned, and your throne and 
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sceptre have been wrested from you by the mule of our oracle, 
even Cyrus, who, his father being a Persian and his mother a 
Median, fills the measure of its import.’? Behold the system! 
Behold the commentary! Each worthy of the other, and both 
of that infernal craft and policy in which they had their origin. 
One hardly knows against whom to feel the greater indignation ; 
whether against the contrivers of such a system of delusion, or 
the bold blasphemer who dares to liken it to that Oracle of eter- 
nal truth, whose immaculate responses were fitly symbolized by 
a legend, which signifies, ‘‘ Licurs anv Perrecrions.”’ 

Infidels have indulged in a superabundance of malignant and 
silly ridicule over this Divine Oracle ; but with their usual want 
of inquiry and reflection. We admit that it is an extraordinary 
institution. We admit that it is altogether without a parallel in 
the history of the world. But this is no argument against either 
the fact or the wisdom of it. No other civil society has ever been 
formed for precisely the same objects, nor existed under exactly 
the same circumstances. No other civil polity ever proposed, as its 
main end, and the overthrow of idolatry, the preservation of true 
religion in the world, and the education of mankind for a more 
spiritual and universal dispensation of grace. Add to this, that 
the human race was then, as it were, in its infancy an! nonage. 
It had but few abstract ideas. It was, for the most part, confined 
in its mental operations to sensible objects. In such a state of 
things, philosophy itself would teach us to look for just such an 
institution as the Hebrew Oracle. And when we find it making 
its appearance in the Jewish church, enlightened reason is pre- 
pared to exclaim in the language of revelation, ‘‘ Oh the depths 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God.”’ 

The Oracle was the institution of all others, precisely adapted 
to the mental condition, habits, and needs of the Hebrew people. 
[t operated as a salutary check to the ignorance and rashness of 
both rulers and people. By powerfully impressing the imagina- 
tion through the senses, it supplied the place of a strong realizing 
conception of an infinite and omnipresent spirit which was want- 
ing in that minority and pupilage of the nation. It served to de- 
tach their affections and their trust from the pompous and allur- 
ing idolatries of their heathen neighbours. ‘This sensible mani- 
festation of the Diety,—the cloud of glory shooting up to mid- 
heaven in a column of massy splendour, or resting in luminous 
folds over the mercy-seat in the Holy of Holies,—is so far from 
being incredible, that while Scripture affirms its truth, reason and 
philosophy declare its expediency. The Divine Oracle,—with its 
attendant visible glories, —the ark, the mercy-seat, the cherubim, 
the luminous cloud, the breastplate of judgment, with its mystical 
stones of Urim and Thummim, and the audible responses of the 
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Deity,—formed a school, designed, with admirable wisdom and 
condescension, for tutoring the infant intellect and heart of the 
world, and training them up to a full spiritual maturity and 
strength. 

‘To pour contempt, therefore, on these extraordinary appear. 
ances, as absurd and romantic fables, would be as unphilosophica! 
and as ungrateful, as it would be for a child, when arrived at 
manhood¢to censure and despise those condescending methods, by 
which parental wisdom and love had moulded and carried forward 
his childhood to manly vigor and understanding.”’ Let us not be 
guilty of the folly, the injustice, we may say, of measuring the 
intellectual and religious wants of a comparatively rude and in. 
fant state of society, by those of our own more cultivated, more 
enlightened, more spiritual, more manly and Christian age of 
the world. And while we admire the beauties of the dawn, and 
adore the wisdom and benevolence of those early pencillings of 
spiritual light, let us rejoice and be grateful, that the full-orbed 
sun has arisen upon us in all his splendor. 

Having, in the former part of this article, unfolded the proper. 
ties, tendencies, and results of the ancient systems of idolatry, it 
will be proper to conclude with a comparison between them and 
the religious and moral doctrines of the Hebrew code. 

There is one God, says the Jewish lawgiver, and there is none 
besides him. He is the sole object of religious trust and worship. 
Himself the Supreme Being and the necessary source of all other 
beings, there is no other that can be compared with him. A 
spirit, pure, immense, infinite,—no material form can be a fit 
symbol of his nature. He framed the universe by his power ; he 
governs it by his wisdom; he regalates it by his providence. 
Nothing escapes his omniscient glance ; nothing can resist his al- 
mighty power. ‘The good and the evil of life are alike dispensed 
by his righteous hand. 

A public worship of this God is instituted. Ministers to pre- 
side over it are appointed. Sacrifices and offerings, and a splen- 
did ceremonial, are established. But all this pomp is nothing in 
his eyes, unless prompted and animated by the sentiments of the 
heart. The worship which he demands before all, and above all, 
is the acknowledgment of our absolute dependence, and of his 
supreme dominion ; gratitude for his benefits ; trust in his mercy : 
reverence for his authority ; love toward his excellence ; and sub- 
mission to his laws. 

What purity and beauty in the moral doctrines of this code: 
Equity, probity, fidelity, industry, compassion, charity, beneli- 
cence ;—in a word, everything that makes men respectable in 
their own eyes, everything that can endear them to their fellows, 
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everything that can secure the repose and happiness of society 
—are placed among the number of human duties. 

Where else, in all antiquity, are to be found ideas of God 
and his worship so just and sublime ; religious institutions so 
pure and spiritual ; ethical doctrines so conformable to the 
sentiments of nature and the light of reason. Recall the pic- 
ture, before presented, of the religious and moral condition of 
the ancient world. What false and grotesque notions of the 
divine nature! What extravagant, impure, and cruel rites! 
What objects of adoration! From the heavenly orbs to the mean- 
est plant, from the man distinguished for his talents or his 
crimes to the meanest reptile,—everything has its worshippers. 
Here, chastity is sacrificed in the temples. There, human 
blood flows upon the altars, and the dearest victims expire amid 
flames kindled by superstition. Again, nature is outraged 
by beastly amours, and humanity brutalized by vices that 
cannot be named without offence. Everywhere the people 
are plunged into a frightful ignorance ; and the philosophers 
themselves grope in doubt and uncertainty. 

Wherefore this difference? But one cause, adequate to the 
result, can be assigned. All the pagan nations had for their 
guide only the feeble and tremulous light of human reason. 
Among the Hebrews, a higher, even the pure and eternal rea- 
son, had piereed the darkness, scattered its shades, fixed its 
uncertainties, and poured a divine illumination into the mind 
of prophet, priest, lawgiver, judge, and king. Thus was the 
intellect of the nation enlightened, and its heart purified. 
Thus were its manners humanized ; its morals elevated ; its 
institutions liberalized. Thus was the nation itself educated 
for its great mission of guidance and of blessing to all the 
nations of the earth, in all the periods of their history. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE POSITION OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. 


By Rev. Apert Barnes, PHivavELPuia. 


We shall arrange the thoughts we wish to submit on 
the subject of this article under three heads : the Position of 
the Christian Scholar in this age: the Means by which that 
position has been reached : and the Advantages which it gives 
him as he enters on life. 

The first point is the Posrrion wHicu HE OCCUPIES IN THIS AGE. 
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He has two things that characterize him : his scholarship and 
his religion. The one is that which is furnished by a liberal 
education ; the other, that which is produced by Christianity 
applied to his heart. The one would make him different from 
a youth educated in ancient Athens or in modern Turkey, Per. 
sia, or China ; the other makes him different from what he 
would have been if trained to worship in the Parthenon or 
Pantheon; if he were a Mussulman or a Parsee, a Brahmin, or 
a Buddhist. His religion and his scholarship are not of equal 
worth, though they each possess a value which cannot be cor. 
rupted, and combined they give him a position in the world, 
which is peculiar. 

Religion and learning have always had an interesting rela- 
tion to each other, and are always destined to have. Asthey con- 
tribute to promote each other or come in conflict ; as they sus. 
tain, oppose, or modify each other ; as one has the ascendancy, 
and the other is held to be subordinate ; or as they move on in 
harmony each in its appropriate sphere, they serve to give cha- 
racter to particular periods of the world, and mark the progress 
which has been made in human affairs. It requires but little 
knowledge of history to understand that now one is in the as- 
cendancy, and now the other; that now they seem to come in 
conflict, and now they move along harmoniously ; that now 
the conclusions of science are proscribed because they are in 
collision with some article of the ‘‘Creed,’’ and that now the 
teachings of religion are modified or rejected because they are 
supposed to come in conflict with some of the revelations of 
science. 

The facts here adverted to are most likely to occur in those 
cases where the religion has written records, as most religions 
have. In all those cases the records are permanent, and are 
believed to contain unchangeable truth. But those records 
have commonly been made in comparatively rude ages of the 
world, and among a people having little pretension to science. 
They incidentally or necessarily make many statements bear- 
ing on the provinces of learning; they contain aflirmations 
on the subjects of moral and mental philosophy ; and in all 
these respects they! encounter the risk of the opposition which 
the disclosures of science in more advanced periods of the 
world may make. There are few of the sacred books in the 
various systems of professed revelations in the world, which 
have not volunteered numerous statements on points which 
have subsequently became identified with the sciences. The 
fact of the permanency of these records, and the necessity sub- 
sequently felt of reconciling them with the facts which science 
has disclosed, has given rise to many of the methods of inter- 
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retation which have prevailed, and which characterized whole 
systems of theology. If those records are not absolutely in- 
compatible with the disclosures of science, a system of interpre- 
tation will be adopted that will aim to retain their authority. 
It is only when the point of absolute contradiction is reached, 
that the effort will be abandoned ; but, until this is perceived, 
the attempt at reconciliation will be pursued through all the 
forms of allegorical and mystical interpretation ; of accommo- 
dation and double sense ; of rationalism and transcendental- 
ism. When the disclosures become irreconeilable, the sys- 
tem of religion falls, and the scientific world passes off into the 
form of total unbelief, or embraces some new claim of revela- 
tion. 

The Hellenistic religion cannot be said to have rested for its 
authority on written records ; but it became enshrined and 
embodied in the Greek poems, particularly in those of Hesiod 
and Homer. How far these poems were allowed to influence 
the popular belief on the subject of religion, cannot now be as- 
certained ; but at an early period the rigid philosophy of the 
Greeks recognized the impossibility of ascribing to the Deity 
manifestations so grossly human, so immediate, and so barbar- 
ous, as those represented as divine in the wild conflicts of 
Hesiod’s Theogony, and in the domestic occupations, and triv- 
ial pursuits of the Homeric deities.’ ‘‘ Hence arose the quarrel 
of Plato, and prior to him, of Pindar, with Homer ; hence the 
cause which induced Anaxagoras, to whom the invention of the 
allegoric mode of interpretation is ascribed, to apply the Ho- 
meric delineations to virtue and justice ; hence it was that the 
Stoics understood the Theogony of Hesiod, as relating to the 
action of the elements, which, according to their notions, con- 
stituigd in their highest union, the divine nature.” Ultimate- 
ly, the whole was seen to be fable, as depending on neither histo- 
ric nor scientific grounds, and as irreconcilable with truth by 
any principlesof allegoric interpretation ; and the cultivated mind 
of Athens and Corinth, as that of the world at large has now 
done, passed into a state of unbelief in regard to all the forms 
of what Mr. Gibbon calls ‘‘ the beautiful mythology of Greece.” 

The Hebrew people had little science. What they had was 
mostly embodied in their sacred books, as the science of India 
is now in the Shasters, and the political wisdom of China in the 
works of Confucius. Jewish scholars made no progress in as- 
tronomy, geology, anatomy, mental philosophy, geography, or 
history, which even seemed to conflict with the statements of 
their prophets. And yet the men among them who claimed to 
be inspired of God, were constantly uttering sentiments which, 

1 Strauss’ Life of Jesus, p. 3- 
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as the result has shown, could not but appear in future times to 
come in conflict with the disclosures of science. 

It was only when revealed religion encountered the doctrines, 
which in a later age came in from the East, or when it over. 
stepped the limits of the stinted territory of Palestine, and 
came in contact with the Western mind, that any dis. 
crepancy between the religionof the Bible and science, seemed 
to occur, which required an effort to reconcile them. Then 
arose the whole system of allegorical interpretation, in an 
attempt to harmonize the statements in the Bible with the 
prevailing belief in the philosophic world. On the one hand 
there were these writings, held to be a revelation from God, 
composed in a comparatively uncultivated age, and in a land 
not distinguished for science ; and on the other, there were 
the views in philosophy, sanctioned then by the great 
teachers of the world; and there must be in future times, 
the new disclosures which true science would make. The 
statements in the system of revealed religion were recorded 
statements, and must be held to be true, if this religion 
was to retain its authority; the maxims of philosophy, and 
the discoveries of science, were also regarded as settled and 
certain ; and it wasnot unnatural that they should seem to come 
in collision. It was difficult to pursue the inquiries of philoso- 
phy, without allowing the mind to be influenced by the ques- 
tion, how these would bear on the doctrines of religion ; and it 
was as difficult to hold to the articles of the faith, without 
permitting them to influence the mind in the conclusions to 
which it would come in scientific investigations. There was 
not, as yet, confidence that the doctrines which would be 
reached by the fair interpretation of the sacred writings, would 
be found to be in accordance with the conclusions of science ; 
nor did those views as yet prevail, which would lead men to 
pursue the investigations of science with a firm conviction 
that its disclosures would not be found to be at variance with 
those of revealed religion. Hence arose the whole system of 
allegoric interpretation ;—a system which, while it allowed 
the friends of religion to retain their belief in the inspiration of 
the sacred writings, allowed them also to embrace any dogmas 
of philosophy, or any truths of science, which might be 
developed, and even to maintain that those very doctrines 
were found, covered with a veil, in the sacred volume itself. 
Origen, who, though he adopted the principle from Philo the 
Jew, may be regarded as among Christians, the father of this 
system of interpretation, attributes a threefold meaning to the 
Scriptures, corresponding with his distribution of the human 
being into three parts :—the literal sense answering to the 
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body ; the moral to the soul ; and the mystical to the spirit. 
The rule with him, was to retain all these meanings, though 
differing in worth ; in some particular passages, however, he 
was of opinion that the literal sense either gave no meaning at 
all, or else a perverted meaning, in order the more directly to 
impel the reader to the discovery of the mystical signification. 
In many cases, also, the application of this principle, permitted 
the entire denial of the literal truth of a passage in the sacred 
writings, as being in conflict with some truth established by 
philosophy, and thus it became necessary to search for, and to 
hold, only the mystical truth. Hence, one of the maxims of 
Origen was, that ‘‘a spiritual truth often exists embodied in a 
corporeal falsehood.”’ Hence, also, it often happened that 
the literal truth of the narrative was denied, and a method was 
devised, by which it was supposed, that the inspiration of the 
Scriptures might be maintained, and the independent investi- 
gations of philosophy might be pursued. It was thus, that, 
after the age of the apostles, Christianity attempted to accom- 
modate itself to philosophy ; thus, that it sought to avoid an 
absolute rejection by the cultivated mind of the world, and 
to show that it was not inconsistent with the independent 
progress which mind would make in science. The apostles, 
more honest men, had pursued a different course. They made 
an effort to accommodate the one to the other. They assumed 
that the revelation which they came to make, was true, 
and that all the science which actually opposed this was false. 
They never doubted this, while there was much ‘ science 
falsely so called,’ that was in direct conflict with their 
message, al] true science would be foundeto be in accordance 
with it. They, therefore, gave themselves no trouble in 
attempting to revoncile the one with the other, but proclaimed 
their message in their own way, leaving the world to take care 
of science as it might choose. 

In the middle ages, till the time of Galileo, things assumed 
another form. Then religion, as it was held, had the ascen- 
dency. All science was subordinate to it. All the professor- 
ships in the universities were in the hands of the friends of the 
church ; all the learning was possessed by the clergy ; all the 
investigations of science were pursued by the friends of Chris- 
tianity ; and no one wished, or dared, to reach a conclusion 
which would not be sustained and sanctioned by the articles 
of the creed. If there was any bold spirit that ventured out in 
a new line of discovery, and whose conclusions seemed likely 


to infringe on some article in the church, his religion checked | 
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him, or he was soon checked by the voice of an authority 
which no one presumed to disobey. The imprisonment of 
Galileo was just the exponent of this state of things, on the 
part of the church; the solemn retraction by Galileo of the 
opinion which he had expressed, and the denial of the truth of 
what he had seen through the telescope because it seemed to 
impinge on the articles of faith in the church, was just the 
exponent of the feelings which had reigned throughout the 
dark ages. There was as yet no independent pursuit of the 
investigations of science on the one hand, or of the interpretation 
of the Bible on the other ; no confidence that they would be 
found, when thus formed, to harmonize with each other. 

The Reformation placed things on a different ground. It 
maintained confidence unimpaired in the Bible ; it restored the 
apostolic confidence that the investigations of science would 
not be found to be in conflict with the doctrines taught by its 
fair interpretation. It broke the shackles which had bound the 
human intellect ; made men once more independent in their 
scientific investigations ; imbued their minds with true confi- 
dence in religion, and, at the same time, gave utterance to the 
opinion that the most free investigations of science would 
never come in conflict with the truths derived from the fair in- 
terpretation of the Bible. While it gave to'scientific investiga- 
tion all the prudence which would be demanded by the princi- 
ple of the inductive philosophy, it, at the same time, held to 
the belief of the divine origin and authority of the Bible with 
a tenacity which was unequalled in any former age, and which 
increased in strength just in proportion as the mind felt itself 
emancipated from. the thraldom of the dark ages. 

The deists and naturalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, assumed another position still on the subject. They 
had become imbued with the principles of the inductive philoso- 
phy, and maintained the right of independent investigation in 
science in the most absolute manner. At the same time, they 
looked with contempt on the whole system of allegoric interpre- 
tation ; and they believed firmly that the principles of sound phi- 
losophy, would lead to direct conflict with the teachings of the 
Bible. They became infidels, therefore, because they supposed 
that the teachings of the Bible and of science were not capable of 
reconciliation. Toland and Bolingbroke pronounced the Bible 
to be a collection of unauthentic and fabulous books. Accord- 
ing to Morgan, the law of Moses is a miserable system of super- 
stition, blindness, and slavery. According to Chubb, the Jew- 
ish religion cannot be true, because it debases the moral! 
character of the Deity, by attributing to him arbitrary con- 
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duct, partiality for a particular people, and, above all, by the 
command to exterminate the Canaanitish nations. 

In more modern times, there has been scarcely a discovery 
in science that has not been arrayed against Christianity, and 
that has not furnished, on the one hand, a ground of tempo- 
rary alarm to the friends of revealed religion, and on the other, 
a ground of momentary triumph to its foes. It would lead us 
too far from our purpose to state, in detail, the objections to 
Christianity which have been derived from those sciences, or to 
consider the question whether those objections have, or have 
not been satisfactorily solved. The remarks made will suffice 
to show the difficulties which may be expected to be encoun- 
tered in the nature of the case, between a religion where there 
are permanent written records, and the disclosures which will 
be made by science. On the part of the friends of the Revela- 
tion, there may be expected to be apprehension and alarm ; on 
the part of its enemies, the note of triumph. With the one 
there will be a tendency to depart from the proper rules of in- 
terpretation to accommodate the revealed doctrine to the scien- 
tific discovery ; with the other there may be anticipated much 
that is unreasonable, in not being willing to admit preper ex- 
planations, and in not conceding what is fairly to be inferred 
from the fact that the Revelation was not designed to give 
instruction in the sciences. It may be anticipated that it will 
be long before the true method of reconciling these things will 
be understood ; it will be long before the friend of religion will 
engage in the pursuits of learning and science with a perfectly 
independent judgment; it will be long before the friend of 
science will pursue his inquiries with no expectation and no 
desire that his conclusions shall conflict with the teachings of 
revelation. 

Whether that point is now reached, it is not very material to 
inquire; but it may be affirmed that it is now morally cer- 
tain that that is the ultimate tendency of the course of events. 
This leads us to state more specifically what 7s, as we under- 
stand it, the exact position of the Christian scholar in this age. 
Without entering into any inquiry as to the comparative 
claims of Christian scholars and others, and without starting 
the question whether, other things being equal, piety is favor- 
able or unfavorable to scientific pursuits, a few remarks may 
be made on the subject, which will define the present position 
of the Christian scholar. 

_ (a.) The first is, that it has come to be generally admitted 
in the scientific world, that the results of investigation in the 
one will not be found to be inconsistent with the other ; or that 
there is no incompatibility between the profoundest reverence 
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for the Bible, and the highest pursuits of science and learning. 
It is neither assumed nor feared, that the one will impinge on 
the other. It is neither supposed that in order to high attain. 
ments in science, it is necessary that a man should be an inf. 
del, nor that he would be embarrassed in such pursuits by his 
being a Christian. Itis neither necessary for a scientific man to 
begin his inquiries by being an infidel, nor, in pursuing them to 
the utmost, to fear that he will become one. The man of science 
pursues his investigations as fearlessly as if there were no book 
claiming to be a revelation fron God ; the Christian interpre. 
ter applies his rules of exegesis as independently as if none of 
the disclosures of modern astronomy, anatomy, chemistry, 
geology, had been made. If it should be doubted whether 
this point has been exactly reached ; if it should be maintained 
that there are some who approach the Bible timidly, fearing 
that a fair interpretation of its pages will be found to conflict 
with the disclosures of science, and who seek to find recondite 
and allegorical meanings as a refuge from disaster and defeat ; 
and if, on the other hand, there are those who do pursue the 
investigations of science with the expectation and the hope 
that they will reach results in conflict with the teachings of 
the Bible,—-still it is true that these are exceptions to the pre- 
vailing feeling. As a proof that the point which we are now 
stating has been practically and substantially reached, we 
need only refer to the literary and scientific institutions in this 
land. The two things that are to be noticed are, that those 
are Christian institutions, and that they are, at the same time, 
seats of science. There are no avowedly infidel colleges in 
these United States. There are none, it is believed, in which 
the forms of Christian worship are not maintained. There are 
none in which the Bible is not read, or studied, as being of 
Divine authority. There are few which have not been founded 
expressly under Christian patronage, and which are not sus- 
tained mostly by the liberality of Christians. Of those 
colleges, also, a large portion have been endowed with the 
express design of preparing men for the Christian ministry. 
And yet, in no place in our country—in none in the world— 
are the sciences more encouraged, or pursued more independ- 
ently, than in our colleges. [t is a part of the plan; it is of 
the very essence of the design of founding them, that the 
highest facilities shall be furnished to conduct young men 
along the departmentsof history, and geography, and criticism, 
and chemistry, and astronomy, and geology ; and those insti- 
tutions feel themselves most honored, and suppose that the 
design of their being founded is best carried out, when their 
pupils go forth, prepared to take an elevated rank in any of 
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these departments, or when any one of their alumni makes 
a new discovery in science. These facts show that a change 
has come over the public mind, so far that it is a conceded 
and well-understood point, that there is swpposed to be no in- 
consistency between the highest attainments in religion, and 
the highest attainments in science. 

(b.) The next thing to be said as indicating this position 
is, that in the apprehension of the Christian scholar himself, 
the two pursuits are not incompatible with each other. And 
this is much. In an honest endeavor now to be a Christian of 
most eminent faith and devotedness, he does not assume, as 
was once inevitably felt, that it is necessary to avoid the pur- 
suits of science; in his efforts to become eminent in any of 
the departments of learning, he does not assume, as has often 
been felt, that it is necessary to lay aside his Bible, or to for- 
sake the place of prayer. In order to be either in the highest 
degree, it is not needful that the mind should be embarrassed 
by any apprehended conflict of the one with the other ; nor 
in order to eminence in the one, is it necessary that he 
should withdraw his devotion from the other. A man who is 
disposed to make the most of his talents in the cause of science, 
will not feel that it is necessary, in his own apprehension, to 
proscribe religion as the first grand pursuit of life ; nor will 
one, who aims to make the highest possible attainments in 
piety, deem it necessary for him to eschew the walks of 
science, in order that he may maintain his faith unimpaired. 
Weare not now insisting on the fact, which might be urged, 
that a man who wished to make the most of his powers in the 
cause of science would be most likely to be successful, if he 
imbued his mind with the principles of religion in the highest 
degree ; we are adverting to another point, that, in his own 
mind, there will be no necessary embarrassment—no appre- 
hended conflict—between the one and the other. He may 
enter his laboratory with no fear that the devotions of the 
closet will be disturbed by any discoveries which he will make 
there; he may go to his closet with a mind undisturbed by 
the revelations of the blow-pipe, or the telescope. 

As to the reality of the fact above stated, we suppose there 
will be no doubt. If there were, it would be easy to confirm 
it by referring to any number of illustrious names in the 
various departments of science, not less distinguished by the 
steadiness of their faith in the gospel, and by their lives of 
consistent piety, than by their learning. Even ingeology, the 
science in which, just now, there would be supposed to be most 
that is in conflict with the Bible, and in which there is most 
difficulty in adjusting its disclosures with the account in the 
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sacred records, it is a remarkable fact, that, alike in our own 
country and abroad, the men most eminent in that science, 
are men who see no discrepancy between it and the records 
in the Bible. Need we do more than allude to the names of 
Buckland, and John Pye Smith, and Silliman, and Hitehcock ? 

But what we wished particularly to say as illustrating the 
present position of the Christian scholar, was, that it has not 
always been so. In the early times of Christianity, it must 
often have been a subject of anxious inquiry, whether the truth 
of the sacred records would stand the test when the religion 
came in contact with the doctrines of philosophy. In the dark 
ages, when here and there one—for there were such, like Ro. 
ger Bacon,'—pursued his researches into nature, appre- 
hension must have often been excited lest these pursuits should 
impinge on some article of faith, and the researches of science 
were pursued in secret places, and with a trembling hand. It 
is easy to imagine what apprehension Galileo in a later age, 
felt when his comparatively rude telescope disclosed to his as- 
tonished vision the satellites of Jupiter, and when his mind 
adverted to the probable bearing of this on what were regarded 
as the established articles of the Christian faith. Nor need 
we conceal the fact that probably a// the sciences have in their 
turn produced alarm in the bosoms of the friends of religion, 
and that many a votary of science has approached his favorite 
pursuit with a fearful apprehension that the next step of dis- 
covery might overthrow the cherished articles of his faith. 
This source of apprehension is now at an end. On the one 
hand, the sciences may be pursued to their utmost extent with 
no dread of the Inquisition, or, what is more alarming toa 
truly pious mind, with no fear that an article of faith will be 
weakened or shown to be false ; and on the other, the votary 
of science, if inclined to skepticism, is constrained to abandon 
the last hope that nature has anything to disclose that will dis- 
prove the written revelation which God has made, or that will 
confirm him in his unbelief. The Christian scholar may push 
his way up to the highest seats of learning, and be under a 
necessity at no point of his progress to lay aside his simple ha- 
bits of devotion, to abandon any of the articles of his Christian 
faith, or to omit his daily devout reading of the Bible. 

(c.) Another thing to be noticed in regard to the position of 
the Christian scholar in this age is, that from some cause his 
religion is accompanying the march of science around the 
world. Whether it precedes or follows it; whether it pre- 
pares the way, and prompts to scientific discoveries, or whether 
it follows in its wake, and avails itself of the preparations 
which science makes in the minds of men to receive the Chris- 

1A, D, 1214—1292. 
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tian revelation, may be a point on which some difference of 
opinion might be entertained, and is not material to the sub- 
ject before us. The matter of fact to which we are adverting 
is, that the two accompany each other; that the eye in looking 
over the world sees the one where it sees the other; and that 
the same lines of boundary will determine the position and the 
extent of both. Any one may be satisfied of this by procuring 
a map of the world, and marking out on it the portions of the 
globe most distinguished for science and literature, and, if he 
had never before adverted to it, he would be surprised to find 
how accurately those lines would determine the places where 
the Christian religion prevails. And if, in the still dark por- 
tions of the world, he should find here and there a spot gleam- 
ing in the midst of the darkness, like Iceland in the northern 
seas, or on any of the borders of the fixed boundaries he should 
spread his pencils of light partially in the surrounding dark- 
ness, he would be no less surprised to find that his geograph- 
ical limits are in all cases determined by the combined influ- 
ence of Christianity and science. He would find neither of 
them occupying independent positions, or making independent 
aggressions on the regions of night, but would see them moving 
hand in hand in the world. If he saw indications of one, he 
would see that the other was not far in the rear. Together 
they determine the limits of light on the globe. 

This also, is not only true in fact, but the belief that this és 
so, is fast gaining ground in the world. The heathen nations 
have learned, or are learning, to associate the one with the 
other. The impression is fast becoming fixed in the faith of 
the world, that the two are in fact blended, and are to be 
blended ; that where the one prevails, the other will prevail 
also; and that if men will have the one they must welcome to 
their bosoms also the other. The great fact cannot be conceal- 
ed, that where Christianity prevails, there also civil liberty 
prevails ; that there the highest point has been reached in 
navigation, in manufactures, in legal and medical knowledge, 
in the arts, in the spirit of enterprize and adventure. Whether 
these things may be valued or not, the fact is seen and admit- 
ted. The American savage that looks upon Christian institu- 
tions with feigned or real indifference, sees it; the Turk, the 
inhabitant of China, the Arab, that at long intervals visits our 
shores, sees it, and they respectively bear the report to their 
own land. There is no impression that is more certain to be- 
come established among the nations, than that, for some cause, 
Christianity, refinement, the arts, the sciences, and the influ- 
ence of the press, have a mysterious but certain connection. 
Every year tends to confirm this impression. Every mission- 
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ary that we send out confirms it. Every ship that visits , 
barbarous coast ; every press that we establish among the hea. 
then; every book -that we print and circulate there, tends to 
confirm it. 

(d.) And there is one other thought which may be adverted 
to as of value in illustrating this point. It is, that somehow 
Christianity has shown a remarkable affinity for the best form 
of mind that the world has developed ; namely, the Teutonic: 
and especially the Anglo-Saxon mind. It was very early in 
the history of the nations that poured in from the North, and 
that overrun the Roman empire, that they were brought under 
the power of Christian truth; it was early in the records of 
the Anglo-Saxon that they exchanged their superstitions for 
the faith of the gospel. In most respects that mind, in its va. 
rious branches, is the best mind of the world. It has more vyi- 
gor, energy, power. It is better adapted to the sciences, to 
political toil, to the useful arts. It has more of that enterprize 
which explores the seas and lands that make up the globe, and 
covers them with ships and with dwellings. It has more ex- 
pansive power; it secures a firmer gra8p on improvements; it 
strikes out more new inventions ; it has more creative resources 
in overcoming difficulties. It is more imbued with the love of 
liberty, and is less liable to be controlled by the sceptre of ihe 
tyrant, or to be debased by superstition. It is already the 
ruling mind of the world, and is pushing its conquests farther 
and farther every year. ‘There is scarcely any portion of the 
globe now that. does not feel the power, in some departments 
of action, of the Anglo-Saxon mind ; and when its conquests 
are made, they are permanent. It is not so much the con- 
quest of arms as it is the conquest of intellect ; not the triumph 
of the sword so much as the triumph of the mariner’s needle, 
of the telescope, of the quadrant, of the blow-pipe, of steam, 
and of the press. Now, it is undoubtedly a fact, that Chris- 
tianity, from some cause, has attached itself by bonds never to 
be dissolved, to this order of mind. The developments of that 
mind have been closely connected with the Christian religion. 
Rough at first—fierce, warlike, barbarous ; it has been subdued, 
refined, civilized, by its connection with Christianity, without 
losing aught of its energy and power. In connection with that 
mind, Christianity occupies the principal seats of learning in 
the world; in connection with that it is now seen at nearly all 
the missionary stations on the earth, and alike by arts and lit- 
erature, and religion is coming in contact with all the heathen 
mind of the world. 

What we have said under this head is, that the Christian 
scholar, after having often had most indefinite views of the pos!- 
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tion which he should occupy ; after having been often opposed 
and ridiculed for the position which he sought to occupy and 
to which he thought himself entitled; and after having done 
more than any other man to mould society itself, and to shape 
its affairs so that he might occupy the position which he does, 
has at last come to an understanding with the world on the 
subject. Scientific and literary men are to pursue their inves- 
tigations in their own way, and he is to pursue his investiga- 
tions in his way—as free as they are, and they as free as he 
is. He is not to hinder or denounce them; nor are they to 
hinder or denounce him. He is on the same level with them 
in his honest pursuits; and they are on a level with him in 
theirs. He is free to go into any of their departments, and 
bring out all that he can find that they have elaborated or dis- 
covered, to defend his religion ; and they are free in their de- 
partments to make an honest application of all that they dis- 
cover to the religion which he requires them to believe. He 
is to have no fear as to any ultimate conflict between science 
and religion ; and they are to raise no shout of anticipated 
triumph as if, in their department, they can overturn the 
Christian system. His religion has stood thus far, and still 
stands ; and that which has outlived the objections drawn from 
the revelations of the telescope, the microscope, the blow-pipe, 
and the mariner’s-needle ; which has lived on and flourished 
most in the periods and lands where nature has been subjected 
tothe severest torture to reveal her secrets; which has survived 
while science has penetrated the earth, and brought forth the re- 
cords of ages and times hundreds of thousands of years before 
ran himself lived, it may be presumed has nothing to fear 
from any future disclosures. 

We proceed to notice some of the means by which this posi- 
tion has been reached. ‘This inquiry has more than a specu- 
lative interest and importance. It has been already shown 
that the position which the Christian scholar now occupies is 
not that which has always been assigned to him ; and it may 
be of use, in regard to the future, to be able to understand by 
what arrangements it has happened that so important a change 
has been produced. It may do something, if we trace this 
history, to lead us to recognize the providence of God in past 
times, and perhaps to lead us to see that it has been, not the 
result of chance or of fate that this has occurred, but that there 
are evidences that it was the design of God that the best forms 
of literature, and the developments of science on the earth, 
should be identified with the Christian religion. 

Enough for our purpose has been said of the ancients. They had 
done their work when Christianity appeared. They had shown 
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how far the human mind can go, under the best auspices, to 
find out a religion suited to the race. They had prepared the 
world for the most speedy propogation of the new system of 
religion. They had furnished models of literature to be usefu! 
in alltimes. The Greek had furnished a language better fitted 
than any other then existing, and indeed the only one then ex. 
isting, to express the nicest shades of thought ; to give utter. 
ance to new spiritual conceptions ; to record the mysteries which 
had never yet been unfolded to man ; to bea vehicle for the pro. 
found and clear reasoning of Paul on most abstruse subjects, 
the delicate practical thoughts of Peter, and the unequalled 
symbolical representations of John, in the most wonderful book 
ever composed—the Apocalypse ; and the Romans had trodden 
down the nations, and made one great empire, and furnished 
facilities for carrying the new message from land to land— 
and then these wonderful nations, having accomplished their 
work, speedily made way for new combinations of power to 
spring up in the world. 

We propose, therefore, to say no more of them. But there 
have been three remarkable events, or series of events, bearing 
on the subject before us, mainly affecting three distinct classes 
of mind. We propose to illustrate what may be spoken of as a 
single fact in regard to them. It is that other nations have 
been apparently on the very verge of the inventions in the arts, 
and of the discoveries in the sciences, which now distinguish 
the Christian nations ; and that, in a manner which no one 
can explain who does not believe in a superintending Provi- 
dence favorable to Christianity, the progress of these inventions 
and discoveries has been then arrested, so that ultimately they 
have passed into Christian hands. A little farther progress 
among those nations—an advance in discovery which there 
was nothing in our notion of things to arrest, and whose arrest 
we know not that any one has attempted to explain by natura! 
causes, would have placed all these discoveries and inventions 
in other hands, and given to other nations the eminence which 
Christians now have, and which they are destined ever to 
maintain. Had this occurred, the relation of Christianity to 
literature and science would have been vitally different from 
what it is now. Had this occurred, it would have been dilli- 
cult to propogate the Christian religion at all, or to have re- 
moved idolatry and superstition from their seats by any power 
except miracles. We shall explain the fact by the supposition 
that it was the divine purpose to identify the Christian religion 
with the best type of mind in the world, and to send it forth in 
connection with the prestige derived from the undoubted as- 
cendency of Christian nations in everything fitted to elevate the 
race. 
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(1.) We begin, in the illustration, with heathen mind. In 
this illustration we might take the whole of the heathen mind. 
But it will better answer our purpose to take one portion of 
that mind, which will be regarded as a fair illustration of the 
whole, and which can be best compared, in this respect, with 
the progress made in Christian nations. We shall therefore 
take China. We wish to show you, in order to illustrate our 
main thought, that, in respect to the matter before us, a great 
heathen people—the greatest ever gathered under one sceptre 
—has been just on the verge of the most useful, and the most 
splendid discoveries in the arts, in literature, and in science 
which have distinguished Christian nations, and that when 
thus on that verge, the progress of discovery has been suddenly 
arrested, and that the discovery has been made over to Christian 
nations, and is now identified with the Christian religion. 

(a.) China is, in every respect, admirably adapted to the 
purpose of our illustration. It is the oldest nation in the world 
—a nation where there has been the best opportunity to de- 
velop talent ; to pursue a course of steady improvement, to 
strike out new inventions in the Arts; to carry forward those 
plans that required ages to perfect them: for Assyria, and 
Babylon, and Macedon, and Egypt, and Media, and Rome, 
once its cotemporaries, were, as it were, cut off in their infaacy, 
and had comparatively little time to mature their plans. It 
is the most numerous people in the world now united under 
one government ; and more numerous than any one nation has 
ever been: more numerous than Assyria was in the days of 
Ninus or Sardanapalus; more numerous than Babylon was 
when Nebuchadnezzar walked in his pride in his splendid cap- 
itol; more numerous than the kingdom of Darius or Xerxes 
was when they wanted on/y the little country of Greece to 
make their empire universal ; more numerous than the empire 
of Alexander was when he had annexed all the kingdoms of 
Xerxes and Darius to his own little Macedon; and more nu- 
merous than the Roman people when, coming in from the 
west, an unknown power in the days of Xerxes or Alexander, 
it swallowed up ali. It has a government admirably adapted 
to foster genius, and to execute great and generous plans. 
Secure, calm, sagacious, absolute ; free from internal shocks, 
and the danger of revolution ; it can execute any of its purpo- 
ses, and accomplish any of its designs. It has a climate and 
a soil equal to any in the world ; and there is not an element 
of civilization that might not find its best home in China. In 
its own way, it has the most complete system of education in 
the world, and there is not a nation on earth, not even our 
own, where learning and talent, as there understood, will be so 
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likely to be rewarded with situations of trust and power. The 
ambitious youth from the most remote and humble province, 
may make his way to the capitol; may stand in the presence 
of the emperor; may become prime minister; and in all the 
steps of the advancement, he may calculate on what he can 
never do in a republic swayed by popular feeling, or under a 
monarchy when no arbitrary will of the sovereign determines 
the award—on the exact position which he may yet occupy. He 
can measure his steps from point to point, until he is sure, if he 
has talent and learning to deserve it, to stand at the very head 
of power. And there és talent in that land—talent of all or- 
ders and degrees; talent which all do not do well to despise. 
They who have read the State papers of Lin, in his controversy 
with British ambassadors, can see, and cannot fail to see, that 
though the power was in British cannon, the argument was 
with China; and that though the fortresses of the empire were 
dismantled, and her ports thrown open, the arguments of the 
Imperial commissioner were not demolished, and that the glory 
of Britain is in her arms, and not her logic. 

(6.) Yet with these advantages, which should have placed 
China at the head of the world in literature and science, what 
has been the fact; what is now the fact, in regard to her posi- 
tion in this respect? We answer: The main and striking fact 
in regard to her is, that all inventions and sciences there pro- 
ceed to a certain point, and are then, from some unknown 
cause, arrested, and remain fixed and petrified—often in the 
rudest form ; that China has been on the eve of all the discove- 
ries in science, and all the inventions in the arts, which now 
characterize the most advanced nations, but has been, as it 
were, spell-bound. She has struck out the incipient thought, 
but has made no use of it; she has hit on the principle, but 
it has remained unapplied. The elements of all that make 
other nations great are there, but they are not combined or 
applied ; and for centuries the nation has made no progress. 
The great mind that ruled the intellect of China five hundred 
years before the coming of the Saviour, is the mind that rules 
there now—the mind of Confucius. There is no other mind 
in China. The national intellect is that of the great philoso- 
pher prolonged and perpetuated. There is not one of the things 
which they have invented or discovered which they have car- 
ried out to its practical uses, or which has been made to con- 
tribute, as it might have done, to the national advancement. 
We may concede that they discovered the uses of the mari- 
ner’s needle ; or, at least, it was long known among them, 
before it guided Columbus across the ocean ; but what Chi- 
nese did it ever guide out of sight of land? What adventu- 
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rous mariner of the Celestial empire did it ever conduct forth 
to discover a new world? They had the art of printing, and 
we may concede that they had it long before the German in- 
ventor discovered it in the Western world. But, having struck 
out the invention, in the rudest form, there it was arrested, 
and there it has remained. ‘They cut their words on blocks ; 
they have no separate types ; no metal types; no presses, but 
those of the rudest construction ; and, although they cannot 
be ignorant of the power of this art, and of its application in 
other lands,—yet the Chinese inventor was spell-bound, and 
the first rude effort among them was as complete as the art is 
now. ‘They turned their attention early to painting; and 
with as much skill at first as now. With the most slender 
knowledge of perspective—scarcely going in this beyond the 
paintings in the temples at Thebes, they have made no progress 
towards imitating the productions of Rubens or Raphael. 
They anticipated us in the invention of gunpowder; but in 
what is called the art of war, they have made no progress, and 
seem incapable of applying the destructive element except in 
the rudest form. And in astronomy, and chemistry, and anat- 
omy; in the art of ship-building, in the implements of agri- 
culture ; in their dress, in their music, in all these they seemed 
to have paused when the first rude conception struck the mind; 
and among all their millions, multitudinous as the sands of 
the desert, there has arisen no Bacon, or Newton, or Davy, 
or Watt, or Liebig, or Arkwright, or Whitney, or Franklin, to 
move them onward in the path of discovery. 

This is the fact to. which we adverted. They are spell- 
bound. Their inventions were hardened and “set” at a certain 
point. They seem to approach all that is great and glorious 
in science, and there they pause—as, for some reason, heathen 
mind has always done. 

(c.) We are prepared now to appreciate, in some measure, 
the effect of this fact in its bearing on the point before us, in 
giving to Christian nations and Christian scholars, the ascend- 
ency which they now have. Suppose, then, that these dis- 
coveries begun in China, had been carried forward as they 
have been in Christian lands. Suppose that the press were 
doing there what it is doing here; and that the mariner’s 
compass were doing there all that it is doing here ; and that 
there were spread over that vast empire the facilities of inter- 
communication, which now characterize our own land ; and 
suppose that all this were connected with the forms of religion 
which prevail there—employed to increase the homage render- 
ed to Confucius ; or in the hands of Buddhist priests; or un- 
der the control of the Rationalists there, and that the three 
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hundred millions of that people were sustained in their opinions 
by the perverted application of science, how almost hopeless 
would be the attempt to dislodge those forms of religion ! 
What prospect could there be of making an impression on such 
a mass of cultivated mind, in favor of another system of re. 
ligion? With what force would they appeal to things around 
them as proof that their religion had placed them at the head 
of the nations of the earth, and that they wanted no better 
system than that which had come down from the remotest 
ages, and which had shed the blessings of science and civiliza- 
tion all over their vast territory ! But all these things have 
been arrested in their incipiency, and there they were petri- 
fied, and there they have remained ever since. China, though 
semi-civilized, is neither a scientific nor a literary nation ; and 
that vast people, with all their pride, are yet to receive their 
sciences, and their valuable literature, and their most needed 
arts, from Christian nations. Does not this look as if God 
meant that the progress of discovery under heathenism should 
be arrested, and that the best forms of science, of art, and of 
civilization, should be developed in connection with the Chris- 
tian religion ? If this is not so, will any philosopher explain 
how this has come to pass ? 

(2.) We turn to another class of mind illustrating the same 
truth—a class of mind better adapted to scientific and literary 
pursuits than that of China, and where the effect of uniting 
that mind with the highest forms of science and literature 
would have been still more disastrous. We allude to the Sara- 
cenic or Arabic mind. The thought which we wish here to 
set forth is, summarily, that in this case also, the progress in 
science, in literature, and in art, was mysteriously arrested by 
an influence that no man can explain who did not believe at 
the same time in a Providence, and in the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion, and arrested in order that the best forms of sci- 
ence, of civilization and of art, should be developed in connec- 
tion with Christianity. The Arabian was on the verge of the 
most splendid discoveries which have marked our own age, and 
of making his own country the seat of science in all coming 
times, and, if this had not been arrested, on the lands of the 
religion of Islam, the sun of science would have risen soon to 
the meridian, and have stood there in full-orbed glory, to go 
down no more. 

A few well-known circumstances in the history of that re- 
markable people, illustrating the prospect that at one time 
the empire of the world, and the empire of science, would pass 
into their hands, will show what we mean. 

(a.) They had there, at one time, the prospect of subduing 
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the world to their arms, and of extending their religion over 
Europe as they had already done over a large part of Asia, and 
Africa, Schlegel, in his Philosophy of History, calls the Sara- 
cenic invasion, ‘‘that mighty Arabian conflagration, whose 
flames were scattered over the terrified globe by the sons 
of the desert.’’? No one can doubt that the Saracens, zealously 
devoted to their own religion, aimed to make it universal; and 
no one can doubt that this would have occurred, if, in the eternal 
councils, it had not been determined that it should not be. 
Let us look a moment and see how near this was to being ac- 
complished. Let one place himself in imagination on some 
eminence, and take in the limits of that vast Saracenic empire, 
in the eighth century of the Christian era. Let him look to the 
East. Syria, Mesopotamia Persia, Arabia, are all under the 
sway of the Saracens—and the conquering crescent is over 
them all. Bozra, Damascus, Heliopolis, Jerusalem, Aleppo, 
and Antioch, have all fallen. Let him look over the South— 
over Egypt, Lybia, Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania. The Ro- 
man sceptre has long since departed. The empire of the Vandals 
has disappeared. Cairo, Memphis, and Carthage, have fallen, 
and where once Augustine and Cyprian expounded the oracles 
of God, Mohammedan, doctors enforce the doctrines of the Ko- 
ran ; and where once, in the times of Cyprian there were thir- 
ty thousand Christian churches, stand unnumbered multitudes 
of Mohammedan mosques. Let him look to the West. Once 
the Romans reigned there ; and there the Goths set up their 
dominions. But Roderic, the last of the Goths, has fallen. The 
Christian fugitives are driven into the fastnesses of the northern 
mountains. The splendid Alhambra rises in Spain, and all over 
that beautiful and fertile land are scattered the plans, the 
mosques, and the minarets of Saracen victors. Let him look to 
the North. It was still, indeed, unsubdued. But the plans of the 
Caliphs extended there also. ‘The whole southern part of the 
Roman empire,” say they, “‘is subdued; the North, too, must 
fall. By two routes our armies must pursue their victorious course. 
From Spain, France must be assailed ; and then the Belgians, 
and Britain, and Germany. From the East, Constantinople 
must be taken, and Thrace, and Macedonia, and Greece, and 
Hungary ; and then from all quarters must we concentrate on 
Italy.” The plan was that the armies of the East and the 
West should meet, and then, turning to the South that Rome 
should be overwhelmed. And there was every human proba- 
bility of the success of the plan. ‘‘A victorious line of march,” 
says Gibbon, “‘ had been prolonged above a thousand miles, 
from the rock of Gibraltar to the bank of the Loire ; the re- 
petition of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to 
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the confines of Poland, and the Highlands of Scotland. The 
Rhine is not more impassable than the Nile or the Euphrates, 
and the Arabian fleet might have sailed without a naval com- 
bat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the interpretation 
of the Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, and 
her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanc- 
tity and truth of the revelations of Mahomet.’’! ~ 

But there was another aspect in reference to this more fear- 
ful than the mere prospect of the subjugation of Europe to the 
Arabian arms. There was at that time, at least an equal pros- 
pect that the whole empire of science would remain in the hands 
of the Saracens, and that all its developments would be in con- 
nection with the literature of the Koran, and that the position 
of the Mohammedan scholar would be that which the Christian 
scholar now holds. ‘The Saracens are by nature an intellec- 
tual race, and are now, in the judgment of the leading Mis. 
sionary Boards, in this respect the first people of Western Asia. 
Differing somewhat indeed from the Chinese in this respect, 
in the points already adverted to, and beinga race of people far 
better qualified to push the discoveries of science than 
they are, they had nevertheless struck on some of the most 
splendid discoveries that the world has seen, and we even yet 
wonder why it was that they paused, and left the application 
of those discoveries to Christians. They gave us the numeri- 
cal figures, which we use in our mathematical calculations. 
They gave us algebra ; what prevented its application among 
them in all the wide results of fluxions ? Why was not some New- 
ton born and raised in Arabia ? They taught the first elements 
of chemistry ; why did not Black, or Priestly, or Davy appear, 
to carry out those principles ? ‘To the Arabians we owe the 
manufacture of paper from cotton and linen. What prevented 
their making the use of it which Christian nations now do? 
The names of the stars on our celestial globes are Arabic names ; 
why did no Kepler, or Brahe, or Newton, or Herschell, rise 
there to tell us the laws of their motions, their magnitudes, 
and their distances ? They had the knowledge of gunpowder ? 
why was it never applied as it has been in European warfare? 
They had a beautiful, a copious, a finished language—a lan- 
guage perfectly fitted for all purposes of science, philosophy and 
poetry, while not one of the barbarous provincial languages 
which succeeded the Latin, was at all fit for any such purpose 
They were skilled in architecture, for how few edifices more 
splendid than the Alhambra has the world even now to boast of! 

To this, is to be added the undoubted fact, that they were then 
at the head of the literary world. The second of the Abassides 

1 Dec. and Fall, II, 467, Seq. Harpers’ Edition. 
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founded Bagdad, and soon made it at once the most splen- 
did, and the most literary city of the East. The ambassadors 
of the Caliphs at Constantinople collected the volumes of Gre- 
cian learning, which were translated by the most skillful inter- 
preters. Almanzor invited learned men of all nations to his 
court ; collected from them the names of celebrated authors 
and works in the Greek, Syriac, and Persian languages ; caus- 
ed journeys to be undertaken, and immense numbers of them 
to be secured. The impulse was felt throughout the Saracen 
empire. In the words of Sismondi, ‘In all parts, in every 
town, schools, academies, and colleges were established, from 
which many learned men proceeded.”” ‘' Bagdad was the 
centre, but Bassora and Cufa almost equalled her in reputa- 
tion, learned men, and poets. Balkh, Ispahan, and Samar- 
cand, were equally the homes of science. In Alexandria, 
Cairo, Fez, and Morocco, were schools and colleges, magnifi- 
cent buildings, and extensive libraries, which preserved to Eu- 
rope a number of precious volumes which had been lost in 
other places.” 

But it was Spain more particularly that was the seat of 
Arabic learning. In the words of Sismondi, “ It was there that 
it shone with superior brightness, and made its most rapid pro- 
gress. Cordova, Grenada, Seville, and the other cities of the 
Peninsula, rivalled one another in the magnificence of their 
schools, their colleges, their academies, their libraries. In 
various cities of Spain, seventy libraries were opened for the in- 
struction of the public, at a period when all the rest of Europe, 
without books, without learning, and without cultivation, was 
plunged in most disgraceful ignorance. The number of Arabic 
authors which Spain produced was so prodigious, that many 
Arabian bibliographers wrote learned treatises on the authors 
born in particular towns—as Seville, Valencia, or Cordova ; 
or on those who devoted themselves to a particular branch of 
study—as philosophy, medicine, and more especially poetry.” 
‘The period of this literary cultivation,’ says our own coun- 
tryman, Prescott, ‘‘ reached far into the fourteenth century, 
and may be said to have equalled in duration that of any other 
literature, ancient or modern.”’ ' 

At that period, the tendency, the probability was, that all 
the great discoveries in science and the arts would be struck out 
by the followers of Mohammed, and that they would at the 
same time place themselves at the head of the nations in sci- 
ence, in arts, in political power, and in arms. Yet this career 
was checked ; and from these impending dangers by their 


1 For many of the details in this notice of Arabic literature, we are indebted 
to an article by Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., Bib. Repos., Jan. 1848. 
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arms, and from the prospect of this ascendency in science, the 
world was delivered. In the East, the progress of conquest 
was arrested by the Greek Fire; in the West, by the valor 
of Charles Martel. The plans of the Caliphs were frustrated : 
the tide of conquest was rolled back ; the anticipated junction 
of the armies of the East and the West never occurred ; and 
the dominion in political power and in science, passed into other 
hands. Yet we can hardly help pausing to reflect what a 
different destiny would have awaited mankind if the plans of 
the Mussulman had succeeded, and the discoveries which he 
had commenced in science had been pushed a little further 
Science would have established itself again in its native Egypt; 
would have spread over Arabia, would have traveled eastward 
to Persia, to Hindoostan, to China. On the plains of Chaldea, 
the astronomer would have again built his tower, and looked 
out on the heavens with the telescope in his hand, and there 
would have marked the distances and the periods of the stars 
to which the Babylonean had given names. The magnetic 
needle would have directed the ships of Islam to the Western 
world, and the Crescent would have been reared where Colum- 
bus planted the cross: our rivers, lakes, and bays might have 
been navigated, and our lands cultivated, by Mussulmen; and 
the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Ganges have been the first 
to open their bosoms to bear vessels navigated by steam. Em- 
pire would have traced its way to its native seat in the plains 
of Chaldea; and the Prophet of Mecca would have swayed the 
sceptre, perhaps over the whole world. What Gibbon, ina 
quotation already made, said might have been anticipated, 
would have occurred, when ‘the interpretation of the Koran 
might have been taught in the schools of Oxford, and her 
pulpits might have demonstrated to a circumcised people, the 
sanctity and truth of the revelations of Mahomet.”? And what 
then would have been the effect in any attempt to propagate 
Christianity among the followers of the Prophet? How could 
Christians then hope to compete with the religion of the Koran ; 
how hope to introduce a better system? Suppose the present 
hundred and twenty millions of believers in the Koran had been 
in possession of our science, our literature, our arts ; suppose 
that they were in the possession of all the results of science in 
agriculture, chemistry, navigation, intercommunication by 
land and sea, and in domestic life ; suppose in literature they 
had placed themselves where Christian nations now are, how 
next to hopeless would be the attempt to introduce among 
them a purer and a better faith. With their beautiful, philo- 
sophical language; with their high order of talent; with 
their zeal and devotion to any cause which they embrace ; 
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with their union in the faith ; with their belief that their re- 
ligion might be propagated, and consequently that all other 
religions may be resisted, by the sword, what a formidable 
front would the Mussulmen people present to any effort to 
spread among them the principles of our faith, and how dis- 
tant, if not hopeless, would have been the conversion of the 
world to the Saviour ! 

God rules among the nations. He checks them at his plea- 
sure, alike in the career of conquest, in science, and in the 
arts. He designed that these sciences should receive their 
form and consummation on Christian soils, and the splen- 
did career of the Arabian was arrested, and the empire 
of science was transferred to Europe and America. 

(3.) We notice a third fact in reference to the course of 
events which has given to the Christian scholar his present 
position. It is that Christianity and science at present are 
connected with the best type of mind in the world—the form 
best adapted to carry forth their combined influence over the 
nations. We mean, in general, that great class of mind 
known as the Teutonic mind, and especially the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. We have already adverted to this point, and it would 
be interesting to trace the course of events in this respect on 
a wider scale than has been done, and to see how, one after 
another, the true religion has somehow detached itself from 
certain forms of mind, leaving only a debased and miserable 
superstition ; and how, as already in part noticed, the incipient 
sciences have done the same thing, until they are now found 
influencing a single portion of the mind of the world, and re- 
ceiving their best developments there. That mind, in its 
various branches, the most remarkable that the world has seen, 
is spreading its influence over all the nations. It is now the 
most philosophic, profound, learned, sagacious, and enterpris- 
ing of all minds. It early showed, when it became known to 
Europe, a singular affinity, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, with Christianity ; and the purest forms of Christianity 
have been manifested in connection with it. But all that is 
necessary to be said on this point farther may be comprised in 
two very brief statements. One is, thatif on a map of the 
world, one should undertake to mark by bright colors the por- 
tions of the globe most distinguished for literature and science, 
he would be surprised to find with what accuracy he was 
designating the places where that order of mind is to be found, 
and at the same time surprised to find how nearly he marked 
out the limits where the Protestant faith prevails. The other 
is, that it is that form of mind that is now actively employed 
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in producing ‘all the great changes in the world. Buton these 
points, we have no space to enlarge. 

We proceed to notice the Advantages which the facts above 
illustrated give to one entering on life in this age of the world. 
There are three thoughts which we will suggest. 

The first is, that mind is worth more now than it has been at any 
former period of the world. It can be turned to better account : 
it is coming more and more to be appreciated. Ina Christian 
community, in the circumstances which we have been illustrat. 
ing, it is worth far more than it is in Turkey, in Persia, in Chi. 
na, in Arabia, in Africa ; far more than it was in ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, or Rome ; far more than it was in the days of 
Thomas Aquinas, Abelard, and Duns Scotus. Of what value, 
comparatively, was mind when the pyramids were built? Of 
what value was it in the dark ages of Europe? We pity a 
monk in his cell in the dark ages; and yet admire his indus. 
try, and his efforts to make something of himself. Many such 
a man, amidst the general indolence and corruption of those in- 
stitutions, had true piety, and desired to serve God. He had 
industry, too, for his condition prompted him to find out some- 
thing to do, just as now the dreadful loneliness and wretched- 
ness of solitary imprisonment prompt the convict to plead for 
something todo. But what could the monk do? How could 
he employ his mind? If he busied himself with retorts and 
crucibles, he was in danger of impinging on some settled ar- 
ticle of faith, and exposing himself to the terrors of excommu- 
nication, or to the rack §$ There were things that he could do, 
and did do, and the world should be thankful that he was not 
idle, while at the same time we feel that mind then was of 
little value. He could count his beads; he could visit the 
tomb of a saint—employments useless to the world. But he 
could also, with slow and patient toil, transcribe the sacred 
Seriptures,—ruling his parchment with great exactness; 
dividing his words with particular care ; re-writing the whole 
if a word had been written wrong; illuminating certain parts 
of the manuscript, and giving brilliancy to certain letters. 
That was employment; it was pious and useful employment, 
and we should not despise what he did. But go into the roonis 
of the Bible Society. In a single hour, the press, attended by 
two or three boys, will throw off far more than the patient 
monk could transcribe by the labors of his whole life, and mind 
has been rescued in this way from humble drudgery 
for higher and more important ends. So every invention in 4 
machine does it. ‘The boy that by the application of a string 
in a steam engine, discovered the principle of the ‘‘ eccentric, 
and gave himself time to play, instead of working the valve by 
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his hand, released thousands of boys, not for play but for other 
employments. The invention of Whitney, relieved millions 
from the laborious and slow process of picking the seeds out of 
cotton, that they might be engaged for other purposes. The 
invention of Arkwright, relieved millions of females from the 
wheel and the distaff, that they might have time for the culti- 
vation of the mind, and the pursuits of benevolence. The 
steam-mill for sawing marble, will do the work as well as im- 
mortal man ; and it releases mind from a mere mechanical em- 
ployment, for its higher and nobler functions. The machine 
which makes a nail, a button, a shoe-peg, an adze, or a ham- 
mer, is doing the work which mind must otherwise have much 
more slowly done, and gives, by all the facility by which it is 
done, an augmented value to the soul. 

There never was a period of the world, when mind was worth 
as much as it is now. In consequence, there never was a 
period of so much responsibility, or when there was so little 
excuse for indolence and supineness. ‘The reason for monas- 
teries, and nunneries, and for indolence in all forms, has 
passed away. Shame on the educated mind that can find 
nothing to do! Shame on the spirit which would found monas- 
teries and nunneries in this age and in this land! 

(2.) The second thing to which we advert is, that mind 
now has higher advantages in accomplishing the purposes of 
benevolence, than at any former period of the world. 

The facts to which we have called attention, give to Chris- 
tian scholars an inestimable advantage in endeavoring to 
diffuse their religion around the world. For the heathen are 
beginning to see the superiority of Christian nations ; 
beginning to feel, that somehow the Christian religion is con- 
nected, more than others, with all that tends to purify, elevate, 
and adorn society. The prestige is withus. The presumption 
is spreading farther and farther, that the same form of religion 
is desirable also for other people ; that it would accomplish 
among them what it has done for us; and that the religion 
has all the evidence which these facts furnish—that it is from 
God. A Brahmin, forbidden by his religion to destroy life, 
was directed by a missionary to look through a microscope, 
and see the multitudes of living things in the water that he 
drank, and on the leaf, and to reflect how many lives were 
sacrificed every time he drank, and at every tread of his foot. 
Indignantly he seized the instrument and dashed it to the 
earth, for it had overturned the authority of all his sacred 
books, and all his religion. ‘‘May God curse all infidels and 
their works,” said the deputy of the Cadiin Mosul; “ what 
comes from their hands is of Satan; it has pleased the Al- 
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mighty to let them be more powerful and ingenious than the 
true believers in this world, that their punishment, and the re. 
ward of the faithful may be greater in the next.’ The fact oj 
the superiority of Christians he could not deny, but his way o/ 
accounting for it is not that which will long prevail in th 
world. 

The truth is, that wherever among barbarous tribes, or nations 
halfcivilized, the Christian scholar chooses now to go, the pre. 
sumption goes before him that in all that contributes to the pro. 
gress of society and the welfare of the race, he is superior to those 
to whom he goes. Every vessel that goes froma Christian toa 
heathen port; every steamship that plows the ocean, is an im. 
portant agent in showing the superiority of the Christian reli. 
gion to all other religions, and facilitating the reception of the 
message of salvation which the Christian missionary bears to 
distant shores. There is science making use of the magnetic 
needle ; looking with unerring accuracy at the stars; tri- 
umphing over winds and waves ; and directing civilized men to 
a distant land. There, too, may be science conveying a print- 
ing-press to some barbarous clime ; bearing the telescope, the 
quadrant, the safety-lamp, the cotton-gin to some distant 
country ; and there, too, conveyed by the triumphs of science 
across the deep, is the herald of salvation borne onward to tell 
the nations of a common Saviour, and a common heaven. 
Wherever, therefore, one goes from a Christian land to any 
other part of the world, he goes preceded by the presumption 
that he occupies a higher grade in civilization, in refinement, 
and in art, than those to which he gues, and is in possession of 
that which may be of immense advantage to every part of the 
world. This remark is of special importance as applicable to 
the Christian missionary. In the highest sense, and in every 
sense, he goes out as an instructor—prepared to carry out in 
all respects the injunction of his Saviour, ‘“‘ Go, therefore, and 
teach all nations.” 

Our last thought is, that the world is growing beé¢er than it 
was. Itis better than it was in the times when Greece and 
Rome flourished ; than it was in the times of the Christian 
fathers ; than it was when Councils were held at Carthage, at 
Nice, at Clermont ; than it was in the days of chivalry ; than 
it was in the times of Elizabeth or James; than it was_in the 
days of the Pilgrims; than it was a quarter of a century ago. 
There are those who do not believe this ; and there isa class ol 
orators and writers—usually old men, who are always endeav- 
oring to prove that things are growing worse. ‘This kind ot 
argument and gloomy foreboding we always expect to find 
among those who are too indolent to keep up with the march 

1 Layard’s Ruins of Ninevah, I. 130. 
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of the world ; among those who are covetous of a waning spir- 
itual power; among those who, by neglecting to improve 
themselves, have lost their influence, and who see others gain- 
ing the ascendency ; and often among those who have ad- 
vanced far in the journey of life. The belief that the world is 
growing worse, is frequently among the first indications of ap- 
proaching age, and it is one of the sadnesses of that condition 
of life, that they who are becoming old see around them only 
evidences of deterioration and decay, and that their minds are 
embittered by contrasting those evidences of decay with the 
brighter things which the world possessed when they were 
young. We would have every man adopt it as a settled truth 
to be adhered to all along his journey of life; in all times of 
change, and disappointment, and sorrow; when the sun shines, 
and when clouds come over the sky ; when in the hey-day of 
youth, in the soberness of middle life, and when the shades 
begin to lengthen ; when he goes forth from college halls on 
the voyage of life, and when near its close he looks back over 
the career which he has run; in the church, or in the state ; af 
in reference to our own country, and in reference to all lands, “a 
that the world is growing better—that our own country is : 
making advances—that the church is increasing in numbers, 
in purity, and in knowledge—and that there is a sure and 
steady progress toward the universal triumph of Christianity, 
and of civil and religious liberty. 
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ARTICLE III. 






THE LIFE OF JOHN CALVIiIN.! 
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By Rev. J. W. McLane, Wituiamssuren, N. Y. 










Rare qualifications are demanded in a good biographer. To 
repeat what others have said—to mould anew materials al- 
ready gathered up, and give them a peculiar tinge—to praise "i 
or censure, as the fit may take us, is easy enough. But for i 
one to go back centuries in the track of time, and identify 
himself with the spirit of some bygone age—to get fully into 
the currents of thought, feeling and action then existing, and 
to search, and sift, and gather up nothing but the realities of 
truth—to give every occurrence its place, every act its mo- 










1 Tue Lire or Joun Catvin, compiled from authentic sources, and particularly 


a his correspondence. By Tuomas H. Dyer. New York. Harpers. 
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tive, and every end its influence—to bring the past fully into 
the present—to place us in the society of some great and good 
man—to set him before us in all the peculiarities of his cha. 
racter, to show him to us in public when impulses from with. 
out are acting upon him; to enable us to go with him into the 
retired scenes of life where restraint is withdrawn—to enter 
his house, to sit down at.his table, to listen to his conversation. 
to lean upon his bosom, and feel the throbbings even of his 
heart—in one word, to reproduce the veritable man, this is no 
easy thing. It requires peculiar qualifications. There must 
be a patience that tires not---an industry that toils on through 
all the tangled threads of incident—a discernment that sees 
clearly the boundaries of truth—a candor that will give a man 
the benefit of a doubt, of a charitable peradventure—such a 
discipline of the intellect and the heart, as will allow the truth 
to come forth without diminution or perversion. Most of all, 
there must be some kindred feeling—some sympathy of sou! 
with the great principles of piety, which ruled in the actions 
of the man whose character is to be portrayed. Without this 
feeling we believe it impossible for any one to do justice to the 
conduct of exalted worth. If Festus had written the life of 
Paul, he would have pictured him to us as a mad enthusiast—as 
a wild roving fanatic. A Cavalier would have given a wretehed 
delineation of the wisdom and elevation of soul in Hampden. 
A cringing courtier of Charles could never have written 
anything but a miserable caricature of the patriotism ani 
the piety of a Covenanter. The reason is obvious. ‘There 
was no sympathy in the mind of the one with the great 
principles which regulated the conduct of the other. In such 
a diathesis a man sees nothing but darkness in a pillar even of 
fire. 

We are sorry to find a sad illustration of these remarks in 
the work of Mr. Dyer. So far as we can gather from these 
pages, he possesses none of those high qualifications requisite 
in a good biographer. Not one element has he, which fits hin 
for the work he has undertaken—the delineations of Calvin's 
character—a man who lived in one of the most eventful pe- 
tiods of this world’s history, and who was himself a chic! 
actor in its great and troubled scenes—a man too, whose name 
is identified with the movements of a revolution, surpassed in 
importance only by that effected through the labors of the apos- 
tles ; and who did more than almost any other uninspired man 
for the intellectual, social, and moral elevation of our race. 
The writer is not equal to the task. The subject is too great 
for his grasp. An old author humorpusly compares a certain 
geologist of his day to a gnat mounted upon the back of an 
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elephant, and laying down its theories, and making its asser- 
tions, respecting the whole internal structure of the vast ani- 
mal, from the appearance of the skin, which came within the 
compass of its tiny vision. The moral of this incident has not 
been regarded in the case before us. Mr. Dyer sees nothing 
beyond the surface. He is unable to comprehend the greatness 
of Calvin’s principles, and, therefore, unqualified to set forth 
his character in its true light. He has ventured entirely too 
far—has pushed out into waters whose depth he cannot fathom. 
It would have been well if he had followed the prudent advice 
of Poor Richard, 


“ Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.” 


The work is wanting in almost every element of interest. 
In a literary aspect, it has no claim upon public attention. It 
presents no evidence of a vigorous, discriminating mind—no 
traces of the enthusiasm of true genius—no kindlings of sou! 
as he goes up with the Reformer to those great moral eleva- 
tions where he planted himself, and battled it, even unto death, 
for the victory. The surface of the book is unbroken by any 
hill or mountain height. Allis one uniform dead level. As 
a biography of Calvin, the book is worthless. The pervading 
spirit of it is antagonism to the Reformer, and to the system 
of truth which bears his name. On almost every page we find 
evidence enough that the writer feels no love for the man, and 
none for his ereed—that he has no sympathy with those great 
principles which governed Calvin’s actions, and which produced 
in him those solemn and burning convictions that broke forth 
from his indignant soul, and made guilt cower, and monarchs 
tremble. As a high churchman, and an Arminian of the 
Tomline school, he can have but little fellow-feeling with one 
whose sentiments are so entirely opposite to his. The man of 
forms and ceremonies—he, who is content to stand in the outer 
court, and concerns not himself with those truths which are 
suited to the manly state of Christian life, is not the man to 
follow Calvin into the inner temple, and describe the workings 
of his mind in contact with the deep things of God’s Word. He 
cannot relish a theology which makes so much of God, and so 
little of man. Yea, more. ‘The man, who in this age puts in 
a plea for ‘‘ cards, dancing, plays, and masquerades ’’ as ‘‘ inno- 
cent amusements,” and as showing the ‘ cheerful side of relli- 
gion,”’—he, who can speak of “‘ special providence,” of‘ the new 
birth,”” of “ justification by faith,” and of “ the jargon of the 
elect,” as the writer does in this volume, gives but little evi- 
dence of any personal acquaintance with the workings of true 
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religion, and is, therefore, wholly unqualified to write the life 
of such a man as Calvin. His mind gravitates too strongly 
toward the earth ever to ascend with Calvin in the elevations 6; 
his piety, in his sublime conceptions of God’s infinite majesty, 
—or be willing to go down with him into the depths of man’s 
littleness and entire dependence as a sinner. No; the advyo- 
cate of ‘‘ man’s egoism’”’ can never sympathize with Calvin's 
views of God’s absolute supremacy. 

We press this point. Calvin’s inner life must be understood 
in order to comprehend the outward action. The fundamental 
principles of the man must be seen and appreciated ere his 
conduct as a Reformer can ever be described aright. He saw 
the Word of God stricken from its place, and tradition, the 
authority of man, exalted above it. And the question with 
him was, which is to rule the world, the truth or a lie? God 
or the devil? His decision was soon made, though it cost him 
a hard struggle, as he tells us, to break loose from the chains 
of Popery. He gave the Bible its place. He made it the supreme 
arbiter in every question of doctrine and of duty. To this 
light he brought every being and every act. He knew no dis- 
tinction ; he could make no difference. The high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, the monarch and his menial, must 
all bend to the same authority—must be meted by the same 
measure. He took his stand at once and forever by the Scrip- 
tures, and it mattered not with him who or what was arrayed 
against them ; the depths of his soul were stirred by the dis- 
honor thus thrown upon God’s Word, and the same indignant 
feelings burst forth from his heart, and the same riving thun- 
derbolts flashed from his giant intellect. 

Along with this enthronement of God’s Word in the atlec- 
tions of the man, and, as one of its legitimate results, there 
was a deep working sympathy in his mind with the existence 
of Christian freedom. The peculiar state of things then exist- 
ing in Europe helped to cultivate this feeling. Calvin cam 
upon the threshold of active life when that continent was 
waking up from the slumber of a thousand years, and when 
the fires of persecution were blazing all around him. He saw 
the sufferings of God’s people. The cup of bitterness was put 
to his own lips. He had to flee from his home—to dwell 
in secret places—to live for some time the life of a persecuted 
wanderer. Destined to hold up the hands of the saints, and 
to prepare a home for them, when persecuted in other lands, he 
was early made acquainted with this grief. Marked out, as he 
was, in the purposes of God as the instrument by which he 
would break the rod of the oppressor, and bring order out 
of confusion, and awaken in a million of hearts the desire ol 
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freedom, Calvin was made to learn, at the very first, the secret 
place of power. The fires of persecution drove him for refuge 
to God, and thus prepared him for his great work. Oh! how 
little do the enemies of God’s truth think of this inevitable result 
of their opposition. The fire of the soul cannot be thus extin- 

ished. The hay, wood, and stubble of persecution gathered 
around it, and designed to smother it, only increase the blaze 
and spread the conflagration. But this is not all. The strength 
of a righteous man, when persecuted, is always greater than 
at any other time. The blasts of the storm cause him to draw 
his principles closer around him, and thus brace him up. The 
calm would leave him on the surface, with his ordinary strength, 
quiet and unobserved in his work of love, but the whirlwinds 
of persecution are sure to lift him up, to bring him into wider 
notice, and with an increase of might. For every attack drives 
him nearer to God, and thus clothes him with mightier ener- 
gies, and brings him out into the field of conflict with more of his 
heavenly armor on, filled with the spirit, and guarded by horses 
and chariots of fire, and, like Milton’s angels, vita/ in every part. 

Such was the result in Calvin’s case. His trials filled him 
with strength. Starting with his one great postulate, the suffi- 
ciency and supreme authority of the Scriptures, and realizing, 
as the consequence, a free and unfettered mental independence, 
the Reformer’s aim was to gain for the world the standard of 
faith, of worship, and of conduct, recorded in the Bible. He 
could recognize no other law—he could subject the minds of 
men to no other authority. In the freedom of the gospel, there- 
fore, he took his position, and directed every eye to the Bible as 
the standard of faith—as the Magna Charta of religious liberty 
—as the living testimony against all the pretensions of spiritual 
despotism. Fearless and stern, he hurled the thunder of a 
righteous indignation against the work of persecution. With 
a heart bleeding for the woes of the distressed, and for the dis- 
honor done to truth, he declared to the monarch of France, 
who had lighted these fires, ‘‘ He is not a king, but a robber, 
who does not seek to promote the glory of God ; and most mis- 
erably is he deceived, who hopes to establish the prosperity of 
an empire, which is not governed by his Word.” 

With these sentiments and feelings Calvin came to Geneva. 
He had been preceded by Farel, by whom the ancient polity, 
and the religion which supported it, were demolished, and the 
spirit of free inquiry excited among the people. A great work 
was to be done. The old forms had been thrown away; the re- 
form spirit was aroused, and needed a master’s hand to guide 
it. A new system of education, of civil jurisprudence, and of 
ecclesiastical government was to be established, and a strong 
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moral atmosphere created to sustain these institutions. Calvin 
undertook the task. He began with the Bible. Upon this 
foundation he built the entire superstructure. His aim was to 
enthrone the written Word in the hearts of the people. He saw 
the young republic starting into existence, and, as “an eagle, 
musing her mighty youth,” and he would have her “ kindle 
her dazzled eyes at the full midday beam, and unscale her long 
abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance.” |; 
was thus that he sought to make Geneva the abode of freedom 
—the Thermopyle of the Reformation—the light of the world 
—a blessing to itself, and a blessing to others. He, therefore, 
who would rightly understand the conduct of Calvin, must 
view him as moved in all his plans and purposes by one deep 
absorbing desire, the glory of God in the entire regency of 
his Word over thought, feeling, and action in man. 

Into this light, however, Mr. Dyer seems to have been un. 
willing to come. While he does not indulge in those wholesale 
attacks upon the character of the Reformer, which others have 
made, and is not guilty of the same barefaced offences against 
historic truth, he is yet very far from doing justice to the man. 
The whole aspect of the work is adverse to Calvin, and, in 
many instances, the statements are groundless, and the infer- 
ences drawn from them unjust and cruel. Indeed the book 
abounds with misrepresentations and insinuations respecting 
Calvin, that have not the slightest foundation in fact. He looks 
at everything from a wrong position, and through a perverting 
medium. He sees nothing, consequently, truly noble and praise- 
worthy in the man. There is always some drawback—some 
deduction to be made from everything bearing in his favor. Ii 
his humility is deep, still it has in it “a good deal of pride.” 
If he was diligent and laborious above most men, still he was 
‘‘ambitious.’’ If he battled it nobly for the truth, he was yet 
‘¢ more concerned for his own reputation.”’ If he reasoned log- 
ically from the Scriptures, there was this against him, that 
‘‘he drew his conclusions with too great logical exactness.” 
Thus, from the beginning to the end of the book, there is some- 
thing said to lessen every virtue—to mar every excellence—to 
cast a shade upon every bright spot in the character of the man. 

But we must come down to particulars. We owe it to our- 
selves, to the reader, and especially to the cause of truth, to 
expose some of the many misrepresentations of this book. If 
the result bears hard upon the fairness of Mr. Dyer, we cannot 
help it. ‘To rescue a man from the rebuke he thus brings upon 
himself, is to arrest the progress of penal justice, and sin against 
the truth. Charity is an angel indeed when she rejoices in the 
truth, but a harlot when she countenances what is wrong. 
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Our author thus speaks of the courage of Calvin. ‘He was 
more inclined to propagate his doctrines by stealth, and at a 
safe distance, than to risk his life in maintaining them. Thus, 
though he was continually exhorting others to behave like mar- 
tyrs, he was always disposed to fly at the first appearance of 
danger.’’ p. 32. This we regard as entirely aside from the 
truth. He did not indeed possess the natural courage of Lu- 
ther, or of Knox, but he had, through grace, what was far bet- 
ter. His whole history shows that he was raised above the 
fear of man. No danger dismayed him—no enemy arrested 
his progress. Strong in the power which truth imparts, and in 
his confidence in God, he moved fearlessly on amid a thousand 
difficulties. Opposed by the principalities and powers of the 
earth, he felt that he had the truth on his side, and, therefore, 
he quailed not. ‘True, he had to flee from Paris, and so had 
Paul to escape secretly from Damascus. But did Calvin dis- 
play no moral courage in Geneva, where he was opposed and 
menaced by the enemies of religion ; from which he was actu- 
ally banished ; and where his life, after his return, was a liv- 
ing martyrdom for the truth? True courage—the highest, no- 
blest exhibition of it—is seen in the man who, in the face of a 
frowning world, plants himself by the truth, and determines to 
stand there, let what will betide him. This Calvin did; 
meekly, firmly, unflinchingly did ; and this is a 


“ Courage, to which the lion stoops his crest, 
Yet grafted on qualities as soft 
As a rocked infunt’s meekness.” 


Calvin’s mind,’’ our author thinks, ‘‘ was essentially logi- 
cal.”” He is even prepared to admit, with a ‘‘ perhaps,”’ that 
‘“never has there existed so ardent a theologian with so little 
tincture of superstition or enthusiasm.” p. 93. But afterwards, 
when he comes to account for his views of God’s purposes, he 
says, ‘‘ Hume has somewhere traced the doctrine of absolute 
decrees to a spirit of enthusiasm ; and in its founder, (Calvin,) 
and many of his followers, this was, probably, its true origin.” 
Recollecting, however, as it would seem, what he had said 
about Calvin’s freedom from all enthusiasm, he attributes his 
adoption of this doctrine to ‘another disposition of mind,” 
which in certain cases, he thinks, favors its reception, namely, 
“the love of systematizing, and of logical deduction.” And 
then, as if still dissatisfied with his guessings, he adds yet 
another cause, “the gloomy view of religion which charac- 
terizes him as a theologian.” p. 219. The author’s powers of 
analysis, and of logical deduction, will not be doubted after 
this! He is sorely pressed here—flies from one perhaps and 
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hypothesis to another, never once imagining, as it would seem, 
that this ‘* ardent theologian ’’ found this doctrine in the Bible, 
and finally settles down upon Calvin’s ‘‘ gloomy views of re. 
ligion,’’ as the explanation of it all. The religion which leads 
a man to live godly in Christ Jesus, and to keep himself un. 
spotted from the world, must, we suppose, always be exposed 
to the charge of ‘‘ gloominess.”’ Certain it is, at least, that it 
can never present that ‘‘ cheerful aspect ’’ which, in the view 
of some, ‘‘ cards, dancing, plays, and masquerades ”’ give to a 
profession of godliness. ‘The life of the Christian isa race, the 
terminus of which is glory, and the condition of reaching it, 
thoughtful, earnest, agonizing effort. No one ever felt this 
more than Calvin. In his mind, life had a serious aspect, a 
momentous issue ; and thought, and feeling, and action, were 
all enlisted for the prize. If this be gloom, let it be so. 

The domestic life of the Reformer is set forth in these pages 
in a most forbidding light. ‘* Calvin in love, is, indeed, a 
peculiar phase of his history. He had now arrived at the sufli- 
ciently mature age of thirty ; and as his imagination had never 
been very susceptible, so, in the business of choosing a help- 
mate, he was guided wholly by motives of prudence and con- 
venience. In fact, he left the matter entirely to his friends, 
just as one would buy a horse, or any other thing; giving 
them instructions as to the sort ofarticle he wanted. His 
wretched health led him to séek for a nurse rather than a 
wife.” p. 91. Calvin was a wise man. In him, reason regnu- 
lated feeling, and gave a direction to action. He did not, there- 
fore, belong to that passionate class of lovers, as he himself 
asserts, who, when once captivated with the external form, 
embrace also with eagerness the moral defects it may cover. 
He had his eye upon the intellect and the heart. The person 
‘‘ that alone could win his soul was one in whom grace and 
virtue, contentedness and suavity, were united with simpli- 
city.’’ He was seeking for some lasting bond of union—some 
similarity of mind—some sympathy of soul, growing out of 
kindred sentiments and training. And most richly was he re- 
warded for this exercise of wisdom. In his beloved Idelette he, 
found a most fitting companion-——one, of whom, perhaps, it can 
as justly be said as of any of Eve’s daughters, that 


“ Grace was in all her steps ; heaven in her eye ; 
In ev’ry gesture dignity and love.” 


We pity, therefore, the man who can speak of such action, 
crowned as it was with so rich a blessing, as a cold, mercenary, 
selfish piece of business—action like that of ‘‘ buying 4 
horse !”? 
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But the climax of misrepresentation, in reference to Calvin’s 
domestic character, is yet to be stated. His happy union with 
Idelette lasted only nine years. Mr. Dyer thus speaks of the 
Reformer as affected by the death of his wife. ‘* As conveni- 
ence, rather than affection, had prompted his marriage, so the 
death of his partner does not seem to have caused him any ex- 
cessive grief. The letters, indeed, in which he announces the 
event to his friends, contain the usual phrases of decent regret; 
but his bereavement did not for a moment divert him from the 
ordinary routine of his occupations.” p. 204. This is cruel, 
and is as unjust as it is cruel. Calvin often spoke of his wife, 
while living, in the language of strong and deep affection, and 
of himself, when separated for a season from her, as “ alone, 
comfortless, and without his stay.”” He saw the approaches of 
the disease, which terminated her earthly existence, and spoke 
of them with trembling anxiety. And when the hour came, 
and the silver chord was loosed, his great mind was bowed down 
to the very earth. ‘‘ 1 do what I can,” says he to Farel, “‘ not 
to sink altogether under the weight of this misfortune. My 
friends leave nothing undone to lighten, in some measure, the 
sorrow of my soul.”” Years after this event, when comforting 
one who had been called to pass through the same deep waters, 
he says, ‘* I well know, from my own feelings, how acute and 
burning the wound must be which the death of your excellent 
wife has inflicted.” Does not all this evince the existence of 
deep feeling? ‘True, Calvin continued, notwithstanding his 
burden of sorrow, to discharge his official duties. But was 
this any proof of apathy on his part? any evidence of a super- 
ficial grief? Can we reason in this way, and assert of any 
Christian minister, who is not so entirely overwhelmed by 
aflliction as to be incapacitated for his duties, that he is want- 
ing in tender sensibility—that his temperament is cold, un- 
feeling? Never. We should tremble to do so. Viret, in his 
letter to Calvin at that time, ascribes this conduct in him to 
the influence of the Holy Comforter, and speaks of it as ‘no 
common virtue ”’—as ‘‘ no ordinary proof of the merey of God 
to him.’? So we view it. Calvin knew where to go for con- 
solation. He looked at once to Him, who giveth songs in the 
night, and was sustained. The harp of his spirit had, indeed, 
been torn and shattered by the storm, and, in that condition, 
would, by most men, have been laid aside for a time as use- 
less ; but. Calvin, with a bleeding heart, at once drew near to 
Him who framed that harp, and who knows how to bind it up, 
and to make it produce its sweetest music—joy in tribula- 
tion. 

But however cold and phlegmatic Calvin was in domestic 
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life, according to Mr. Dyer he was warm enough in the field of 
conflict. Here, however, the pendulum swings as far in the op. 
posite direction, and we have Calvin presented as ‘ passion. 
ate and vindictive, pursuing with bitterness and acrimony 
what most men would have overlooked with contempt.’ p. 126. 
We do not say that Calvin, in all the trying and exciting cir. 
cumstances in which he was placed, never once lost command o; 
his feelings; though Beza, who knew him so well, states 
that the Spirit of God enabled him so to govern himself, “ that no 
expression, unworthy of a good man, ever fell from his lips.” 
But what Mr. Dyer calls passion, anger, and the like, in most 
cases, men of candor would have denominated zeal for the 
truth. Calvin was indeed full of this. He had a most vehe. 
ment desire for the honor of God’s Word. He could not bear 
to see it perverted or trampled upon. In the hour of conflict, 
in his battles with error, this feeling kindled into an intense 
glow. But it was not passion—it was not anger—no; it was 
the kindling of his soul for the honor of God’s Word—aye, it 
was the celestial gale of his spirit, which filled the sails of vir- 
tue and enabled him to multiply the storms of conscience 
against the dishonor done to truth. As to Calvin’s ‘‘ malice,” 
or ‘‘ vindictiveness,’ we may well reply in the language of that 
burning rebuke, given to this charge by 4 master in Israel,’ 
and say, that ‘‘ to speak of this is to utter what is false—is to 
contradict all that we know of his life and being.”’ 

We follow Mr. Dyer into the still darker shades which he 
would induce upon the character of this great man. In repeated 
instances he accuses him of duplicity, of saying one thing and 
intending another, and more than intimates his want of truth, 
and of an unbending conscience. Every one familiar with the 
history of the Reformer, knows what a protracted struggle 
there was in his mind about returning to Geneva after his ban- 
ishment from that city. Our author thinks that “‘ this reluc- 
tance was in some measure real,”’ but ‘‘ cannot help suspecting 
that*he made the most of the conjuncture,’’ that he ‘‘ coquet- 
ted and raised difficulties.”’ p. 109. This is all suspicion, and 
is as destitute of any real foundation in truth, as it is beneath 
the dignity of an honest historian to utter it. Again: Calvin, 
as is well known, denied that he had any hand in the appre- 
hension of Servetus in Vienna. ‘This, our author admits, 
‘‘may be diterally true,’”’ but thinks that there was some ‘‘sub- 
terfuge’’ in the statement, and, in order to justify himself in 
harboring such dark suspicion, asserts that ‘‘ Calvin’s con- 
science was rather pliant in the matter of reservations, as may 
be seen in a letter of his to the Duchess of Ferrara; in which 

1 Dr. Paul Henry, of Berlin. 
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he tells her that she is not obliged to keep an oath administered 
to her when called on to take part in the French government.” 
And then in a note he adds, ‘‘ These reservations became char- 
acteristic of the Puritans.” p.301. Grosser misrepresentations 
it would be difficult to find anywhere. This stale slander re- 
specting the Puritans has been refuted a thousand times, and 
buried, we had supposed, in oblivion. Mr. Dyer, however, will 
have the credit of once more raking it up from the ashes of the 
sepulchre, and of sending ‘the baseless fabric of a vision’’ 
abroad over the earth. 

But our concern, at present, with this singular statement re- 
spects Calvin. In proof of his sweeping charge, the author 
refers to his letter to the Duchess of Ferrara, but there is not a 
word there about any mental reservation. The facts are sim- 
ply these: The Duchess had warmly espoused the Protestant 
cause—had afforded protection and encouragement to the per- 
secuted saints. After the death of her husband she was called 
to take part in the government of France. The oath of office 
stipulated, among other things, fidelity to the Catholic religion. 
This oath she foolishly took. Calvin, for whom she entertained 
the highest respect, felt, that in doing this she had acted wrong, 
und wrote to her as follows: ‘Since you have sinned in this 
and offended God, you are not bound to keep this oath. You 
know that Herod is not praised for having observed the oath he 
rashly took ; but is known rather to have fallen into a two-fold 
condemnation.’’ ‘This, then, is the head and front of Calvin’s 
offending. He tells a person who had taken an oath to do a 
wicked thing, that she is not bound to keep that oath. Does 
this show a pliant conscience ? a trifling with truth and right- 
eousness? The Duchess saw her error—followed Calvin’s ad- 
vice, and retired from the government. How baseless then is 
the charge in question! Dr. Henry, in his admirable life of 
Calvin, says that ‘‘ he was pre-eminently a conscientious man;” 
that ‘‘the genuine love of truth formed the foundation of his 
character, and exercised the most remarkable influence over his 
life’—that it was ‘‘ the highest point in the development of the 
man, and the profoundest in his nature.’”’ And Beza too testi- 
fies that ‘he was as determined an enemy of hypocrisy and 
deceit, especially in matters concerning religion, as he was a 
warm friend of sincerity, simplicity, and childlike purity of 
soul.” Such testimony is refreshing, and places the work of 
perversion and detraction in its true light. 

Throughout his work Mr. Dyer represents Calvin, as “ cruel 
and despotic,’—as ‘‘exercising spiritual tyranny,’’—as 
‘usurping power,’’—and as ‘‘ aiming to establish in Geneva 
a theocracy of which he himself was to be the oracle, the 
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prophet, and the dictator.”” He, therefore, asserts ‘‘ that Gruet 
was the victim of Calvin’s ascendency, and of his desire of 
making the power of his consistory absolute.” p. 185. This 
charge is taken entirely from the falsehood of the convicted 
libertine, whose condemnation for high treason must have taken 
place, if Calvin had not been in Geneva. While, therefore, 
we abhor the torture, to which the wretched man was subject- 
ed, we feel still more indignant at the greater torture inflicted 
upon the truth, in the attempt made to fix the odium of that 
cruelty upon Calvin. It has not the shadow even of truth to 
sustain it. ‘‘ Nothing,” as Henry says, ‘‘ can be more ridicu- 
lous than the clamor raised at the mention of Gruet’s torture, 
as if Calvin was the author of its infliction. Not the slightest 
evidence exists in history that such was the case.”’ 

In the same reckless spirit of crimination, our author would 
implicate the Reformer in the assassination of the Duke of 
Guise, and this too with the fact before him that Calvin had, 
in a previous instance, entirely opposed such violence. The 
only ground he has for this horrible insinuation is the circum- 
stance that Calvin, ‘‘ who had always besought God to have 
mercy on him,’’ prayed, when the persecuting Duke was 
shedding the blood of the saints, ‘‘ that the Lord would lay his 
hand upon him, and deliver the church from his ravages, if it 
was not his will to convert him.’’ But did that implicate him 
in the guilt of the assassin? Paul prayed the Lord to re- 
ward Alexander the coppersmith according to his works. What 
if some one had taken it upon himself to mete out that measure 
to the guilty man, would Paul have been the abettor of the 
violence? David prayed that God would even cut off his ene- 
mies. And suppose some one had plunged the dagger into 
them, would David’s prayer have implicated him in the mur- 
der? Is Mr. Dyer not casuist enough to know that asking God 
to do an act, is not the same thing as instigating a man to do 
it? This glaring injustice does not stop here. The writer 
goes on, and even raises the question, whether Calvin may not 
have had some agency in kindling up the first fires of death in 
Protestant England—in bringing the unhappy Joan of Kent to 
the stake. The insinuation is that he instigated Cranmer to 
the work of persecution, and this upon no other evidence 
than a construction put upon his letter to the Archbishop, which 
stultifies itself. Such charges and surmises show the spirit o! 
the author—demonstrate the utter worthlessness of the book as 
a record of facts. Biography is an important element of his- 
tory—is one of the sources from which its details are gathered 
up, and its lessons of wisdom made out. Deep and Jasting in- 
jury is done, therefore, to the cause of truth, whenever that 
element becomes a perversion of facts. 
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These charges of cruel and unrelenting persecution are, how- 
ever, only preliminary to that brought against the Reformer in 
the matter of Servetus. Here the writer puts forth all his 
strength. He accuses Calvin of holding ‘ sentiments pre-emi- 
nent for their atrocity”’ even in that distant age, and of ‘aban- 
doning principles previously advocated by him.’ The injustice 
done to Calvin in this matter cannot be lightly passed over. 
The cause of truth demands that it should be fully exposed. 
All the alleviating circumstances connected with the affair, are 
studiously withhel?. The charity, extended to others, is de- 
nied to Calvin. Charges are put forth against him, as if he 
alone was responsible for the burning of Servetus—as if the 
destinies of that wretched man were entirely in his hands—as 
if it was equally in his power to save or to destroy. Calvin is 
thus pushed out into the forefront of the picture as the cruel, 
unfeeling persecutor, while the other great and good men of 
that age are tender-hearted—are for mild and tolerant mea- 
sures, but are overborne and thwarted, and their tender mer- 
cies extinguished, by the stern and unrelenting autocrat of 
Geneva. Never was there more signal injustice done; never 
has the testimony of history been more sadly misrepresented, 
or the spirit of truth more deeply wounded. 

The want of candor, and of manly bearing here among the 
enemies of Calvin, is most remarkable. All join in the hue-and- 
ery. No sect or party, however guilty, however implicated 
in the work of persecution, has failed to cast odium upon his 
conduct in this matter. Even Romanists have lifted their 
voice against him. Romanists! the history of whose Church 
is written in the blood, and published in the tears and groans 
of a thousand years,—a Church, whose infamy it is to have origi- 
nated the Inquisition and the auto-da-fe, and whose whole exist- 
ence is connected with scenes of cruelty and torture, which make 
“the cheek of darkness pale ;? a Church too, which had actu- 
ally tried and conde:nned this very Servetus to the flames, and 
from which he escaped only by escaping from prison. Roman- 
ists crying out against the punishment of a heretic! ‘ The 
Gracchi declaiming against sedition”! The whited sepulchres 
of Jerusalem finding fault with uncleanness! It is. too much 
for our nerves! and we turn away from the horrid inconsisten- 
cy. In common with all the friends of toleration and freedom 
of opinion, we mourn over the sad influence which Rome’s 
maxims had upon the first action of the Reformation in all 
countries. But it must be remembered that it was no easy 
thing to come out of such darkness all at once—no easy thing 
to free the mind immediately from all its hurtful, perverting 
impressions. ‘The wonder is, that the leaders in that work 
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were what they were. Reform is gradual. The light comes 
in by degrees. Persecution was the strange work of Protes. 
tantism—was the exception to her rule of freedom—the |as; 
lingering shade of that darkness from which she was fleeing 
forever. 

The state of things in Geneva, at the time Servetus made 
his appearance there, was peculiar. The cause of the Reforma. 
tion there, and the Republic itself were in peril. A party, that 
had long been restive under the wholesome restraints of virtue. 
were gaining influence, and intending to change the whole 
constitution of the church—a design which might easily be 
made auxiliary to the still darker and more determined purpose 
of Servetus—its entire dissolution. Let it be borne in mind 
here that in those days the cause of the Reformation was the 
cause of civil freedom also. They advanced together. The 
spiritual worked out the temporal deliverance, and sustained 
it. The church was united with the state. Whatever touched 
the one, was sure to aflect the other also. If the former sunk, 
so must the latter. If the evangelical faith ceased to prevail, 
the Republic must fall. The state, therefore, could never be 
indifferent to the existence of anything which tended to result 
in its own ruin. The truth was its guardian—the mighty 
eegis of its protection. This was seen by Calvin, and by all the 
friends of the Reformation. It was seen by the magistrates of 
Geneva, who were thoroughly convinced that the prevalence 
there of sentiments which destroy all moral obligation, and sap 
the very foundations of society and of government, would be 
the overthrow of the church, and the consequent downfall of 
the Republic. And hence they acted as they did. 

The crime for which Servetus was arrested and tried was no 
ordinary one. It was not that he differed in opinion from Cal- 
vin—not that he rejected his theological views—nor even that 
he impugned the common faith of the Protestant churches. 
No; this was not his offence. His shafts were aimed at the 
vitals of religion—at the foundation of all moral obligation— 
at the very existence even of God. His crime was the utter- 
ance of the most revolting blasphemy. It was for this that he 
was tried in Geneva, and justly, as we believe. For blasphe- 
my is an offence against the community, and ought to be pun- 
ished. So Calvin felt—-and so the whole Christian world in his 
day believed. The ery of persecution here is entirely out of 
place. That is an attempt to force the conscience—to make a 
man believe contrary to his convictions of truth. This the law 
cannot—ought not todo. But the punishment of blasphemy 
is a very different thing. A man may think as he pleases, but 
he has no right to utter sentiments which corrupt the minds of 
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men. He has no right to exhibit an obscene picture, or to ut- 
ter obscene and blasphemous language. The legal maxim, 
applied to property, is equally applicable here: Sic utere tuo 
ut alienum non laedas. Let each one so use his freedom, en- 
joy his faith, as not to injure the rights of others. Blasphemy 
transgresses this rule. It is, therefore, an offence against the 
interests of the community, and ought to be punished. In say- 
ing this, we do but give utterance to the common sentiment 
in all Christian countries. In England it is punished as an 
offence at common law. They proceed on the principle that 
Christianity is a part of the common law, and that whatever, 
therefore, strikes at the foundations of this, tends to subvert all 
rule and all authority. The same great principle is maintained 
in this country. Again and again have our courts acted upon 
it; and men have been tried for this offence, convicted, and 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment.’ In causing Servetus, 
then, to be arrested and tried for blasphemy, Calvin did what 
good men have ever since done—what our highest civil tribu- 
nals have ruled to be correct. He felt that blasphemy is an of- 
fence—is a flagrant crime against the peace and order of soci- 
ety, yea, against the very existence even of civil government, 
and he acted accordingly. So far we contend he did what was 
right—what every good citizen ought to do. 

The death of Servetus formed no part of Calvin’s design in the 
prosecution. This, it is true, was the punishment of those who 
obstinately persisted in their blasphemies. But it was by no 
means the inevitable result of a conviction of that offence. A 
confession of guilt—a promise of amendment, affected the 
whole issue of the case. Calvin’s object, therefore, was to pre- 
vent the mischief of Servetus, by effecting, through this pro- 
cess, his reformation. He had tried other and milder measures. 
He had often admonished him—had done all that persuasion 
could do to turn him from his wickedness ; but all was in vain. 
He still persisted in his course. He might, as Calvin asserts, 
have saved his life by mere moderation. Instead of this, he 
gave utterance, during his trial, to the most awful blasphemies 
—blasphemies so shocking as to astonish every one, and render 
his conviction inevitable. 

The Court adjudged him guilty, and sentenced him to be 


1 Tn this State a man named Ruggles, was, in 1810, tried for blasphemy, con- 
victed, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine of five 
hundred dollars. In this case, the prisoner’s counsel objected to his being tried 
for this offence, on the ground that Christianity is not here a part of the com- 
mon law. Chancellor Kent overruled the objection, and affirmed the existence 
here of the same great principle which obtains in the English courts. Again, 
in 1834, Abner Kneeland was tried in Boston for this offence, convicted and 
sentenced to sixty days’ imprisonment in the common jail. 
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burned to death. Here was the error in the case—the erro; 
indeed of the times, and followed universally in the jurisprn. 
dence of that age. This sentence, however, was not in accord. 
ance with Calvin’s feelings. He wished to save the life of the 
man by inducing him to retract his blasphemies. When he 
failed in this, he exerted all his influence to have the mode o{ 
punishment changed. He felt indeed that, under all the cir. 
cumstances of the case, the man ought to suffer death. He 
looked upon his crime as treason against the State, and, as 
such, deserving of death, but not in the terrific form of the 
sentence. ‘To this he was entirely opposed. But he could 
effect no change. The judges were inexorable. ‘The only 
thing, then, that can be said against the Reformer touching 
this whole transaction is, that he favored a degree of punish. 
ment in such cases now deemed too severe. But with what 
an ill grace does even this charge come from a man, the penal 
code of whose country is so excessively sanguinary, and which 
actually sentences the criminal, in the case of treason, to be 
drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution, to be hanged by 
the neck, to be cut down alive, disembowelled and quartered ! 
Aye, with what painful inconsistency does it come from a 
man, whose church, in the person of her Primate, compelled 
young Edward to commit to the flames a poor, weak, ignorant 
woman, and not for the thousandth part of the guilt of Serve- 
tus,—a man whose church through her bishops was in that 
very age hunting down, imprisoning, torturing, and burning 
men to death for reading and circulating the Bible in English! 
We blush for the equity of the man, who, while he would put 
Calvin in the pillory of this world’s scorn for what he never 
did, does at the same time pass most charitably over that in 
the leaders of his own church, which few men on earth could 
ever have had the heart to do. 

The work of misrepresentation and injustice is crowned by 
Mr. Dyer in accounting for this and other acts of Calvin’s life. 
** Pride’’—a concern for his ‘‘ literary reputation, or his author- 
ity as a teacher,” he thinks had much to do in the movements 
of the man. ‘“ He loved Castellio,’”’ he says, ‘ iill their views 
began to clash, and then he pursued him with the most unre- 
lenting malignity. Though acquainted with the views o! 
Socinus, and the other Italian anti-trinitarians, he tolerated 
those heretics so long as they flattered him ; but when he dis- 
covered that this flattery was a mere cloak and pretence. his 
indignation knew no bounds. Nay, he even endured and cor- 
responded with Servetus, the arch-heretic of them all, till he 
found himself ridiculed and abused by the Spaniard, and then 
he formed the resolution of putting him to death; a design 
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which he cherished for seven years, and which he eflected the 
moment it was in his power to do so: and that in spite of the 
mild and tolerant principles which his understanding, when 
calm and unruffled, had Jed him deliberately to lay down.” 
.438. We know not how to speak of this terrible paragraph. 
It mocks all that has gone before it—sets truth at defiance— 
and marches straight forward in the work of defamation. It 
resembles one of those Gothic irruptions into the sanctuary of 
departed genius and piety, so graphically described by Moore, 
which defaced what it could not understand, polluted what it 
had not the soul to reverence, and took revenge for its own 
darkness in the wanton profanation of all that is held sacred 
in the hearts of others. Public sentiment in heathen Rome 
ut forth its Nilde mortuis nisi bonum to protect the memory 
of the dead. The dast lingerings of veneration in the Jew 
built the tombs of the prophets, and garnished the sepulchres 
of the righteous. But in our day this feeling is at a still 
lower ebb, and men are found, whose business and delight it 
is to pull down and to destroy. 

Calvin was a great man—great in the grasp of his intellect, 
and in the goodness of his heart. He was the mastez-spirit of 
his age—was one of those great men, who appear in our 
world at intervals of centuries, and who stand out on the can- 
vass of its history so far in advance of all others. He no doubt 
had his faults. It would be strange indeed, if in all the trying 
circumstances in which he was called to act, he had never 
spoken a hasty word, or for a single moment lost command 
of his feelings. We look for no such miracle in fallen man. 
But to the eye that is single the whole disk of Calvin’s charac- 
ter is full of light—so full, that the spots, whatever they may 
be, like those in the sun, are not seen except through some dis- 
colored medium, and by the aid of some magnifier. And 
little, therefore, do we envy the feelings of the man, who, in 
his eager desire to detect and expose the blemish, shuts out 
from his mind the full orb of brightness. Calvin’s character, 
we repeat it, is full of light—light that will shine on and bless 
our world in despite of all attempts to dim or extinguish it. 
The name of the man will live, and be revered, as long as the 
truth, he so nobly defended, shall continue to exist. 
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ARTICLE Ill 
LUCIAN DE MORTE PEREGRINI. 


By H. B. Perry, A.M., Prof. Greek Language and Literature, Brown University, R. | 


One of the most interesting heathen writers who have left ys 
valuable evidence concerning the life, belief and worship of the 
early Christians, is the infidel and scoffing Lucian. This dis. 
tinguished author, the Aristophanes of his age, was a native of 
Syria. The precise time at which he lived it is impossible now 
to determine. According to Suidas, the only ancient historian 
who speaks of him, he was a contemporary of Trajan. Many how. 
ever believe that he lived at a much later period, some indeed in 
the times of the Antonines and Commodus. 

If it be that Lucian wrote the Philopatris, Suidas is undoubted. 
ly correct in saying that he lived not only as early as the time of 
Trajan, but even before. Mention is made, in that keen satire 
and burlesque upon the Christians, of events which some place 
under Nero, and some even under Claudius. There is in ita 
direct allusion to the preaching of John the Baptisi, to Paul, and 
even to Christ ; and these allusions are of such a life-like charac- 
ter that one cannot rid himself of the impression that the author, 
whoever he may be, had been a witness of the scenes and events 
which he takes such trouble to ridicule. The times depicted in 
it are those of the apostles, or their immediate followers. The 
customs, manners, and events, everything indeed that concerns 
that noble band of Christian believers, most significantly indi- 
cates the first century of the Christian era. 

The account of the life and death of the mountebank, Pere- 
grinus, belongs undoubtedly to Lucian. That, to us, bears the 
impress of timesasearly as those of Trajan. The author strange- 
ly confounds the Christians with the Jews, which at that time 
was as commonas it was natural. Even Tacitus makes not the 
proper distinction. But that a writer of Lucian’s industry and 
acuteness, at a much later period, should not have properly dis- 
criminated between them, isimprobable. If it be objected that the 
Philopatris displays much more minute and accurate information 
concerning the Christians, it might be considered to have been 
composed at a later period when by proper inquiry and examina- 
tion the author had come to make a proper distinction. Indeed, 
no supposition could be more natural than that, when the author 
had in earnest undertaken the task of writing a burlesque upon 
the Christians, he should gather together that information con- 
cerning them, in which atsome previous period, he was deficient. 
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The manner also in which Lucian in the De Morte Peregrini 
speaks of the crucifixion is singular. He makes allusion to the 
crucified Redeemer as a person well known in his time. It is 
not spoken of as an event that took place solong before that there 
should be the least doubt of its real and actual occurrence. No 
shadow of antiquity hangs over it that would cause us to believe 
a suspicion was entertained that the story was fabulous. Nouse 
of ra&hou, xporepov, orany other particles that would indicate that a 
century had elapsed since the Saviour hung upon the cross—that 
it was so effaced by antiquity that the circumstance of time must 
be mentioned to bring it vividly before the mind of the reader. 
The Saviour is spoken of as Him cructfied,well enough know to 
all. 

But the Saviour is also particularly spoken of as a Sophist, 
an imposter. The divine doctrine which he came into the 
world to preach is called the Wonderful Wisdom or Sophistry, 
riv Saupacryy gopiav, ‘This would indicate the age during which 
Pliny dispatched his memorable letter to Trajan. It accords 
well with what both Pliny and Tacitus say of that prava et 
immodica superstitio, and would argue a time when the Christ- 
ian faith was as yet confined to a few. Not only this but it is 
spoken of as a new religion, *«vjv rairny cederqv, just introduced 
into this life. All this significantly indicates the first century 
of the Christian era. Indeed all he says of their opinions, be- 
liefs, customs, manners, and devotions points unmistakeably 
to the same period. There is much therefore in what he says 
of the Christians to lead us to the conclusion that Lucian 
lived, as Suidas says, in the times of Trajan, if not before. 

His travels in search of knowledge, after the custom of his 
times, were extensive. He visited most of the cities of the 
East and the West. While in Asia Minor his principal place of 
residence was Ephesus. Much must he have mingled with 
those Christians to whom Paul gives that sound instruction 
contained in his Epistles. 

While in the West he resided at Athens. Here he had 
ample opportunity of doing that homage to the immortal re- 
mains of Greece divine, so often rendered in later days by her 
fervent and devoted disciples. How deeply he drank at the 
Pierian spring, may be gathered from every page of his writings. 
The language thet Homer could not exhaust, nor Demosthenes 
fathom, was studied in all its beauty, force, and purity. Aris- 
tophanes, the wonderful, the wit, the buffoon, the profound 
philosopher, was doubtless his morning study, and his mid- 
night retreat. How deeply he penetrated the exhaustless fund 
of wit and humor, jest and seriousness, buffoonery and philo- 
sophy, to be found in this author’s writings, may be gathered 
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from the sparkling thought and pure Attic that characterize 
his own. 

An universal skeptic, scoffer, and infidel, he believed not jn 
the soul's immortality, and had no hope beyond the graye, 
Spert on this subject, his irony, raillery, and satire knew no 
bounds. Keenly alive to the religious follies of mankind, he 
handled the tales and legends of the heathen. poets, concerning 
the attributes and exploits of the gods, with unsparing severity, 
Nothing ridiculous or absurd in religion escaped his raillery 
and sarcasm. : 

That he should have attacked the Christians, and their re. 
ligion, is not strange. One so given to scoffing, could meet 
with no system not ridiculous in his eyes. Relying, like every 
infidel, on his own unaided powers, and a firm believer in the 
supremacy of the human reason, he could not comprehend that 
faith which believed that Christ was the Son of God, and the 
sufficient sacrifice for our sins. Especially, the personal 
character of the despised and prayerful Christians would be 
the objects of his keenest satire. But, conducted as it was 
with all the intensity of his railing and sarcastic spirit, even 
then it was futile. In the three pieces which have come down 
to us, and in which he makes allusion to the Christians, there 
is but little to excite a smile, save the wonderful simplicity of 
those who held the faith. The designing could, with ease, 
impose upon them. But we see them, at once, separating 
from such when their crimes had become known. It is 
because Lucian looked with a scoffing and contemptuous 
spirit equally on things human and divine, that he found in 
his intercourse and enquiries among them the least subject for 
ridicule. We have not been left in the dark on this point. 
Pliny is a witness to their honesty, sobriety, and godliness. 
But the account of Lucian, such as it is, has the highest and 
most absorbing interest. 

The De Morte Peregrini, or the account of the life, death, 
and character of the mountebank Peregrinus, or Proteus, as he 
was sometimes called, is one of the most graphic and interest- 
ing narratives which this remarkable writer has left us. 

Peregrinus was a Parian by birth, and lived in the time of 
the Emperor Trajan, about a hundred years after Christ. 
Christianity had then become quite widely spread abroad, 
though it had not, as yet, gained that power and authority 
which made it felt and courted during the reign of Julian. It 
was, as yet, counted a depraved and immoderate superstition, 
and, if we are to trust Tacitus and Pliny, was so reckoned by 
the civil power, though it had been unable to gather the least 
proof that it was so. It was in Bithynia, where they had be- 
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come quite numerous, that Pliny, its governor, was called 
upon, as we learn from his memorable letter to Trajan, to in- 
stitute an inquiry into their conduct and character. Though 
he united in calling them the victims of a depraved superstition 
(prava superstitio,) still, he confessed that this was the sum 
of their crime or error,’ ‘‘ that they were accustomed to come 
together on a stated day, before light, and bind themselves by 
an oath, not for any crime, but that they would not commit 
theft, robbery, nor adultery, that they would not be faithless 
nor false to a trust: when these things were done, it was their 
custom to depart, and come together again to take their food, 
promiscuously, but not with crime.” 

Lucian also is a witness to their sobriety, prayerfulness, and 
godliness, directly, in plain declaration to that effect, and in- 
directly, when he records the imposition of which Peregrinus was 
guilty. For had not their lives and conduct been such as to meet 
the approbation of the heathen from whom they had separated 
themselves, there had been no object in the imposition, the im- 
postor could have gained nothing. The simple fact then that 
Peregrinus sought admission among their number is evidence 
that even in its earliest infancy, the Christian religion had pro- 
fessors who lived lives of godliness which commanded the ad- 
miration of those among whom they dwelt. 

We have said that the impostor wasa Parian by birth. Paria 
was a small country in Asia Minor on the shores of the Pontus. 
The greater portion of his life, according to Aulus Gellius who 
has given an account of him, was spent in Palestine. His early 
life was but a mingled scene of dissipation and debauchery, 
unrelieved by the least shadow of a virtue. Before he had ar- 
rived at man’s estate he strangled his aged father, that he 
might the sooner come to the possession of his property. In 
this attempt he was foiled, for the crime came to light and 
aroused the indignation of the citizens, by whom he was driven 
out of Paria. Wandering about he came, among other places, 
to Palestine. It was here that he fell in with the Christians 
upon whose honesty and simplicity he imposed that he might 
gain a sustenance and gratify his love of fame. He became 
distinguished among them, obtained money and assistance from 
them in his many distresses, but was finally found out and 
abandoned. He returned to his native country where he hoped 
his crimes had been forgotten, and made an attempt to get pos- 


' Hane fuisse summam vel culpae suae, vel erroris, quod essent soliti 
stato die ante lucem convenire : carmenque Christo quasi Deo, dicere secum 
invicem ; seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne 
latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati 
abnegarent : quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusqae coeundi 
ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium.—Plin. Lib. X. 97. 
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session of his property; but was again expelled, and thence he 
wandered to Italy. Here he distinguished himself by railing 
against every person and everything with his slanderous tongue. 
He spared not even the king in his venomous attacks. His 
vices and crimes knew no bounds, and he was finally cast out 
with Mousonius, Dio, and Epictetus. He now wandered inty 
Greece and Egypt and other countries, at each place distin. 
guished alike for his boastful, swaggering and vain-glorious 
spirit. He finally came into Elis at the time the Greeks were 
celebrating the Olympic Games. His braggart sayings at 
this place as recorded would prove him the veriest madman. 
He at this time professed to be a Stoic. In order to prove his 
sincerity he erected a funeral pile, and, in the presence of the 
assembled multitude, threw himself upon it, and perished amid 
the rejoicing of the Cynics. His name was ever afterward 
held in reverence by them. 


Such was the fate of the infidel Peregrinus, and such the fate 
of a multitude who lived at that time, and of which he might 
be considered a fit representative. The corrupt system of Pagan- 
ism was proved unsatisfying to the immortal soul and was 
breaking up. No wonder their faith was shattered. In any 
case the passage from one religious system.to another is peril- 
ous. But in this case it was doubly so. A system that had 
held heathenism in bondage for a thousand years—that was 
rendered indissoluble by its union with the state, and by the 
dependence upon it of every ramification of society—that 
could boast of temples innumerable in number and gorgeous 
in splendor, in honor of whose patron gods, kings, and princes 
delighted to make offerings—that had a system of oracles 
which coming home to every one perpetuated its power—that 
had mysteries that bound faster the initiated, and kept in awe 
the profane—that could number its countless superstitious de- 
votees who would fall upon their faces and cry ‘‘ Greatis Diana 
of the Ephesians ;—this system, with all its splendor and mys- 
terious ceremonies, had been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. No wonder that the faith of its miserable devotees 
was shattered. When cut aloof from a system which had 
proved corrupt and false, they plunged into the open sea oi 
human speculation, only to be carried over into the abyss o! 
infidelity. When called upon to transfer that faith which they 
had given to Paganism to the saving faith as it is in Jesus, they 
hesitated. The right of unrestricted speculation and inquiry— 
the sacred right of private judgment and reliance upon human 
reason, which only leads to a rationalism that ends in infide!- 
ity, could not be renounced for that believing, undoubting, 
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unenguiring faith which Paul inculcates as the foundation of 
Christ’s holy church, and which he, at his second coming, 
would find abiding with his people. 

The times which we have lived to see present a case pre- 
cisely similar. We protest against the rottenness and corrup- 
tion of Rome—we protest against the infallibility of her deci- 
sion, whether by Pope or by Council—we would transfer our 
faith in priests and cardinals to the simpler record of the Scrip- 
tures as an unerring rule of faith. But in breaking off from 
Rome did we not place that faith in jeopurdy? Did we not 
cross the miry gulf of human speculation at the peril of bear- 
ing away with us the filth of rationalism? Let French infi- 
delity, declaring that there is no God, and voting death an eter- 
nal sleep—let German rationalism, which believes nothing 
but what will quadrate with human reason—let the infidel, 
scoffing and fiendish spirit of this free-thinking age, which will 
countenance the speculations of Swedenborg, the revelations 
of Davis, and alphabetical communications with the spirit— 
world, be the answer. 

Having sketched the life and character of the impostor 
Peregrinus, let us gather up the information concerning the 
Christians which Lucian has left us in his account of the im- 
position. After giving an account of the exile and wanderings 
of Peregrinus, the author follows him to Palestine, and intro- 
duces him to the Christians. 

‘At this time, also,’ continues Lucian, ‘ he (Peregrinus) 
came in possession of the wonderful wisdom (¢ogiav) of the 
Christians. And to what purpose? Why, in a short time he 
proved them but children, himself becoming their prophet and 
sacrificer, their leader in the synagogue and everything else. 
Some, also, of their books he brought forth and divulged; he 
also composed many, and they reckoned him as a god, and 
followed him as a lawgiver, and declared him their chief. 
They were, at that time, and still are doing reverence to Him, 
the great man, who was crucified in Palestine, because he 
brought that new doctrine (téAsr7v, end or object,) into life. 

‘And for this, also, was Proteus (alias Peregrinus) appre- 
hended and cast into prison. This imprisonment he reckoned 
no small subject of boasting, in conformity with the usual tenor 
of his life, with his love of exciting wonder, and his vain glory, 
of which he was enamored. But when he had been bound, 
the Christians, thinking the event a common misfortune, 
moved all things in their attempt to snatch him away. When 
this was found impossible, they rendered him every service in 
their power, not in an indifferent manner, but with zeal; and 
rom early morning were to be seen old women, widows, and 
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orphans, wandering about the prison. And some of his friends, 
in the fulfilment of what they considered their duty, slep 
with him in the prison, having corrupted the guards. More. 
over, various dishes were carried in, their divine narratives 
were read, and this best Peregrinus (for he was, as yet, so 
called) was accounted a new Socrates by them. 

** There also came Christians from the cities of Asia, sent 
at common expense, in order to assist and carry on the syna- 
gogue with them, and give consolation to the man. It is won- 
derful what alertness is displayed when any such calamity 
happens. For, upon the shortest notice, they lavish out every. 
thing in profusion. At this time, also, no small contributions of 
money were made for Peregrinus, because he was in bonds. The 
miserable devotees persuade themselves that they are immor- 
tal, and shall live forever. For this reason, they also despise 
death, and many willingly give themselves up. Moreover, 
their lawgiver, the first, enjoined them all to be brethren, that, 
having once confessed, they should deny the Grecian gods, 
and worship that sophist of theirs who was crucified, and live 
according to his laws. They therefore despise all others alike, 
whoever they may be, and consider everything in common 
among themselves, each freely receiving without making any 
pledge. If, therefore, there came among them any mounte- 
bank, or deceiver, he, in a short time, became rich, making 
drafts upon private men, who were considered as brothers. 

‘* But Peregrinus was spared by the then governor of Syria, 
a man who delighted in philosophy, who, perceiving his folly, 
and that he desired to die, that he might leave glory for him- 
self, dismissed him, not thinking him worthy of punishment. 

‘* He then went forth to wander about the second time, 
calling upon the Christians to pay his fare, and, by means of 
whom, he lived in abundance. In this manner he lived some- 
time. But afterward, having broken some law which held 
among them, (I think he was caught eating something forbid- 
den by them,) in trouble because they no longer received and 
admitted him, he made another attempt to get possession of 
his paternal estate.” 

This account has the appearance of honesty and general 
truthfulness ; but there are particulars in which the author is 
manifestly in error, arising, sometimes, from inaccuracy 0! 
information, sometimes from prejudice. In the first place, he 
has fallen into the usual error of heathen writers on the sub- 
ject, of confounding the Jews and Christians. The Jews 
had “priests,” ‘scribes,” ‘‘ prophets,” ‘ sacrificers,’”’ and 
‘leaders of synagogues,” but not the Christians. Eacli 
believer was a high-priest unto Christ, and, consequently, 
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there was no need of an established order to minister as did 
the Jewish priesthood in the temple—the law had, in a 
measure, been superceded by the gospel, and, consequently, 
there was no need of scribes to read and expound it: the New 
Testament was the fulfillment of prophecy, and, consequently, 
commissions had been withdrawn from those charged with 
opening the future to our gaze : the sacrifice had been made, 
and Christianity needed not a sacrificer ; in fine, the whole 
system of the Jewish rites and ceremonies commanded by the 
law had given place to the purer worship of the Spirit. 

So also the ‘* books”? (2v 8iS\wv) of which Lucian speaks, 
some of which Peregrinus is said to have divulged and many 
to have written, were probably the Jewish books. There is 
no evidence that the records of the New Testament were kept 
secret, while the Old were preserved with remarkable care and 
vigilance. Indeed, the writings of Christians were published 
to the world, and circulated with zeal and enthusiasm. 

Such errors as these do not at all invalidate the fidelity and 
truthfulness of the general account. We may allow that the 
general statement of Peregrinus’ intimacy with the Christians 
is true, while believing that the particulars are not so. It 
would be very natural for the author, in his account, to 
attempt to give the reasons of the intimacy. Ignorant of the 
precise difference between the Jews and Christians, and hav- 
ing heard of such public teachers among them as priests, 
scribes, prophets, etc., it would be natural for him to ascribe 
that intimacy to his association with such orders of the Jewish 
priesthood.’ 

1 This confusion was not unvsual. Indeed, the proper difference was seldom 
made. Suetonius confounds them. He says, in his life of Claudius, cap. 25, 
Judaeos, impulsore Christo, assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit. “ Rome drove 
out the Jews, who, at the instigation of Christ, were creating trouble.” So, 
also, Arian confounds them, when, speaking of the peculiarities of the Jews, 
he says, 2,9: “When we see any one adapting himself to more than one 
character, we are accustomed to say, He is not a Jew, but a deceiver. But 
when he shall have received the mark (#&30¢) of baptism and calling, then, in 
reality, is he called a Jew. In regard to the word baptized, (BeSappévov,) 
he is most assuredly in error. The Jews were never baptized, So, also, the 
word y¢yévov sounds very much like its use in the New Testament, where the 
disciples are spoken of as called or chosen. ‘Tacitus himself seems to have 
been ignorant of the true distinction between the Jews and Christians. Hence 
— it is that he comes to charge the crimes of the former upon the latter. 
— Vid. Ann. 

According to Suidas, the followers of Christ were first known by the name 
of Christians in the time of Cludius, when Peter was preaching in Antioch. 
They were before called Nazarines and Gulileans. His words are: “In the 
time of Claudius, king of the Romans, Peter, the apostle, preaching the gospel 
in Antioch, they who were before called Nazarenes and Galileans, took the 
name of Christians.” The fact, then, that Lucian fell into an error so common 
at this time, does not at all invalidate his testimony, as far as honesty and 
genera] truthfulness is concerned. 
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Having thus ascertained what reliability is to be attached to 
the account as it has come down to us, we proceed to inquire, 
what truths are established by it, touching the lives, charac. 
ter, belief, and mode of worship of the early Christians. 

First the question arises, From what class in society did they 
come? And here, whoever expects to find the high and mighty 
bowing in humility to the Saviour, in the infancy of the Christian 
faith, will soon be convinced of his error. Lucian’s testimony 
bears out to the letter the declaration of the Apostle, ‘‘ Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called.”” Lucian is also express in the declaration that those 
who sympathized most deeply with the misfortunes of the im. 
postor, whom they believed to be a Christian, and who were 
seen continually about the prison, in which he was confined, 
were old women (ypaidia), widows (x%pas), and orphans (xadia 
ippava). His remarks also concerning their contributions of 
money to alleviate the distress of Peregrinus is sufficient evi- 
dence, that the goods of this world had not fallen to their lot. 
The same testimony is borne by the author of the Philopatris, 
whoever he was, and we cannot but think it to have been 
Lucian. The whole account, contained in that keen satire 
and burlesque, goes to show the low estate of all who professed 
the name of Christ. Indeed the author wanders out of his 
way to give a satirical description of such as coinposed the 
Christian assembly to which he was admitted. He repre- 
sents them as lame, and halt, and blind, subject to all the ills 
which flesh is heir to. Some were but apologies of men, de- 
ficient in a due complement of eyes and nose and limbs, un- 
sightly and filthy in the extreme. Some were without shoes, 
others without garments, or if they had them, they were torn 
and tattered. Indeed it would be difficult to bring together 
words to express greater poverty or a lower estate. Nor in- 
deed is the picture of Lucian overdrawn. The same evidence 
is afforded by both Pliny and Tacitus, the last of whom, in the 
Annals, represents them as so poor and weak, that Nero could 
with impunity charge upon them the conflagration of Rome, 
of which all knew them to be innocent, and inflict tortures 
upon them for thesame. Surely ‘‘ God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise, and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things that are 


1’AvSpwmicxog 64 sis, rolvomc Kapixevog, Ceonumévov yepivriov, peyyov 
oH prvi, bee Bnerss pirxtov, exptumrero serigetupudvoy 6 dé aevérog xvavirrepos 
Savarou. 7 “Exépog 52 solivome XAsuéxappog, rps Saviov Exws 
roridadpov, dvumiderds +s, xai adxerrog, wsréems, ToIg OOodew mixpordy, av 
Emedcizars pol cig xaxosibwv, 8, dptuv wapayevouevos, xexapmsvos T7v xopmV. 
—Philopatris 20, et seq. 
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mighty, and base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are: that no flesh should glory in 
his presence.” 

Nothing perhaps, in this narrative, is more remarkable than 
the simple and unsuspecting character of such as held the Faith. 
The designing could with ease impose upon them. There is 
abundant evidence of this in the whole story of this imposition. 
That a man of this impostor’s boastful swaggering character 
should succeed in playing upon their credulity, is testimony 
sufficient that they suspected none save on the most indubita- 
ble evidence. ‘They threw open their arms immediately on his 
profession, not hesitating to receive him into their closest com- 
munion and brotherhood. They sympathized with him in his 
misfortunes, and made his troubles their own, They even placed 
their private purses at his disposal, and raised large contributions 
to alleviate his distress. The common purse, too, was placed 
within his reach, from which, Judas-like, he was accustomed to 
purloin. In all this they entertained not the slightest suspicion 
of his imposition, or doubt of his sincerity and Christian cha- 
racter.. They even paid his expenses by the way (épédi) during 
his second wandering, nor did they finally cast him off till 
they had the most indubitable evidence of his breaking their 
laws. Surely, if as some say, an unsuspicious character be 
proof of virtue and honesty, the early Christians upon whom 
Peregrinus imposed, can justly lay claim to them. ‘That this 
was not an isolated case of imposition, we gather from the nar- 
tative, “‘ that if any mountebank or deceiver came among them, 
skilled in turning to advantage every opportunity, he soon be- 
came rich.”” Many doubtless were the cases, aside from the 
recorded ones of Judas, Ananias, and this Peregrinus who thus 
practiced upon them. 

The firmness displayed by those despised, but honest and 
simple believers, is particularly to be noticed. Amidst the 
scofls and sneers, the pains and tortures they endured, they 
remained steadfast in the faith. All heathen authors agree in 
recording the most horrid barbarities which were practiced 
upon them, Suetonius, Vita Claud. 16, says :—‘‘ Severe 
punishments were inflicted upon the Christians, a class of men 
distinguished for a new and wicked kind of superstition. 
Afflicti suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis 
novae ac maleficae.”” In the Annals, Tacitus gives the follow- 
ing account of the tortures inflicted upon them by Nero:— 
‘Et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contecti, 
laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus adfixi, aut flammandi, 
atque, ubi defecisset dies, in usum nocturni luminii urerentur,”’ 
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a description which almost baffles translation, as the tortures 
are unknown to any human language, save that of the Roman 
Empire, in the days of Claudius Caligula and Nero. The 
last mode mentioned must have taxed human ingenuity to the 
uttermost. Juvenal makes allusion to it in the first Satire :— 
* Tac la lucebia in illa, 

Qua stantes ardent, qui, fixo guttere, fumant, 

Et latum media sulcum diducis arena.” 
It consisted in clothing the culprit in a garment of pitch, rosin, 
or the like, and placing him at the corner of the street with 
pointed spears at his throat. A lighted torch was then applied 
to the combustible garment, and a human being in flames 
made a substitute for lamps to light the streets of Rome by 
night. 

But all these barbarous cruelties did not make them swerve 
from their purpose: they persisted in denying the heathen 
gods, and in worshipping their divine Master. Such is the 
declaration of Lucian.’ That of Pliny is of the same import, 
‘* That none who are in truth Christians (qui sunt revera 
Christiani) could be compelled to call upon heathen gods, to 
worship the image of Trajan, which had been set up, and blas- 
pheme Christ.” Indeed, so firm and unyielding were they in 
the profession of the faith, even in the face of every torture 
which the ingenuity of man could invent, that the impostor 
Peregrinus, to prove his sincerity, must submit in all humility 
to barbarities which would not have been inflicted on him 
had he denied the Saviour, and refused to associate with his 
disciples. Doubtless there were many more among the primi- 
tive Christians whose horrid sufferings have not been recorded, 
who were bound and cast into prison, and, even like Stephen, 
died the death of martyrs at the stake, counting all things gain, 
so that they might win the Lord Jesus, and gain the mansions 
of everlasting rest. 

Having thus disposed of the testimony afforded by this nar- 
rative of the lives and character of the primitive Christians, 
we come to the question, In what did they believe, as shown 
by this account ? And here, so full and unequivocal is the 
author, we might answer almost in the words of the Apostolic 
Creed: ‘‘ They believe. in Jesus Christ, our Lord, who suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried: 
They believed in the Holy Ghost ; The Holy Catholic Church ; 
The communion of saints ; The forgiveness of sins ; The resur- 
rection of the body, and the life everlasting.” In the consid- 

1 His words are emphatic:—'Ewtidav drag rapuSavers, Seeds pév vg 
Eddnvinoig drapvatuvros, cov 03 dveoxodomiipsvov Exsivoy COpioryy auTHv 
TpOgKverts, xou xaTd Tod Exsivov vomoug S1di¢1.—De Morte Peregrini. 13. 
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eration of the subject embraced in this paper, we have not 
proposed to adduce the Scriptures in evidence on any point. 
The question is, What say heathen writers of a contemporary 
period of the creed and practice of the primitive followers of 
Christ. In the consideration of this branch of the subject, we 
shall follow the order of the creed as quoted above. 

1. “‘ They believed in Jesus Christ, our Lord,” that is, they 
believed in his Divinity, and acknowledged his supremacy. 
Lucian, we believe, is the only person of heathen antiquity 
who gives so minute an account of the various events of our 
Saviour’s life ; but many make various allusions to him as a 
distinguished personage, well known in their time, whose fol- 
lowers were already become numerous, and bid fair, as Pliny 
says, to cheat the heathen temples of their offerings and sacri- 
fices.' They all united in speaking of him, as do many, 
doubtless as wise philosophers of various schools of modern 
times, as a Sophist, (¢opicriv,) and his teaching as sophistry 
(copiav). They would class him with the greatest benefac- 
tors of the world, and condescend to rank him with such men 
as Socrates, Bacon, and Swedenborg. They would unite in ac- 
cording to him acuteness and comprehensiveness of mind, mag- 
nanimity of soul, and sweetness of temper; they would even 
call him The Great (tiv piyav éxsivev), but still a mere man 
(dvSpweov). They would not hesitate to accord wisdom to 
his teaching, and even call it The wonderful, (riv Savpacriy,) 
but still it was but the speculation and teaching of man, it 
was sophistry, and would take rank with the Republic or 
Laws of Plato. 

But while they all agree in expressing this private opinion 
of the authority of Christ, and the nature of his doctrine, there 
are no discrepancies in their various declarations, that the pri- 
mitive Christians held the contrary. In this narrative, Lucian 
says: They still worship Him who was crucified in Palestine, 
implying that it was a distinguishing characteristic of such as 
called themselves Christians, to worship the Saviour, not once 
or twice, but all time, past, present, and future. His words 
are &l é8oues, signifying, to worship, to do reverence as toa god, 
and is soused throughout classic Greek as well as the Greek 
of the New Testament. Again he says, They were commanded 
to reverence Him crucified and live according to his laws. 
Here the word is «go¢xwéei, signifying throughout the New 
Testament, to do reverence as to a god. 

The Philopatris, by whomsoever written, speaks not only of 

1 Certé satis constat, prope jam desolata templa coepisse celebrari, et sacra 
solemnia diu intermissa repeti: passimque vaenire victimas, quarum adhuc 
rarissimus emptor inveniebatur.—C. Plin. Tr. Imp. S. 
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their belief in the Divinity of Christ, but also of the Trinity, 
consisting of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. So entirely 
does their creed as given by it, agree with the Nicene creed 
that the date of the piece has been placed, without sufficient 
authority, subsequent to the convocation at Nicza.' 

The record of Pliny of a contemporary period, concerning the 
creed of the Christians in Bithynia, affords the same evidence. 
He says, they were accustomed to sing praise to Christ as to 
a God, carmenque Christo quasi Deo. Fullas plain and clear 
is his evidence of the same import, when he says, ‘‘ that they 
who are in truth Christians, cannot be induced to blaspheme 
Christ.” They would forbear assembling together and taking 
their food in common, indeed, they would not insist on observ- 
ing many rites which they thought highly proper, but, as we 
can gather nothing more, when forbidden by the civil power, but 
still they never could be induced to cease the worship of the 
Saviour and blaspheme Christ. We feel authorized from such 
declarations of Greek and Latin writers of a classic period, to 
conclude that the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ was clear- 
ly held by the early Christians. The special care which they 
take, to express themselves on this point, isremarkable. They 
all unite in giving their private opinions that he was a Sophist, 
an impostor (which as unbelievers they doubtless held), but 
while doing so they are careful to record the contrary as held 
by the Christians. They themselves believed him but man, 
though a man of no ordinary character, but they expressly de- 
clare that his followers believed him Divine, and worshiped 
him as such. 

2. They believed ‘‘He was crucified, dead, and buried.” 
Lucian, we believe, is the only heathen writer of antiquity who 
makes allusion to the crucifixion of our Lord. He speaks of it 
twice, first in the eleventh section, and again in the thirteenth. 
He does not mention it as a report simply, which he had heard 
from others, but as an event well enough known in his time 
to need no corroboration. 

3. They ‘believed in the Holy Catholic Church and the 
communion of Saints.’’ It is not difficult, so explicit is our 
author, to ascertain what relation the early Christians sus- 


1 The words of the Philopatris are : 

‘TLyddovea Seov, péyav, dpSporev odpaviwva, 

Tiiv warpig, wvetue éx warpicg éxropsudusvov, 

“Ev éx epidiv, xed && bvigr rpia 

Taira, vomiSe Ziva, rive’ Hyod Seov.—Vid. Philopatris 12. 
_ The doctrine is about as comprehensible to Criton as it isto us. Says he: 
“I don’t understand what you mean by three in one and one in three, év spia 
rpia =v, you probably mean the tetractys of Phythagoras.” 
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tained towards themselves and their Divine Master. This is 
summed up in the injunction of Christ, &¢ ddeAgol révres siev 
drrgrav, that they should all be brethren. The reason of this 
injunction is given in the following sentence, because “‘ they 
all denied the Grecian gods, worshiped him that was crucified, 
and lived according to his laws.’ It was therefore to be a 
holy Catholic Church, a Christian brotherhood of all such as 
loved their Lord and Master, of whatever land or clime. 

Of this Catholic Church, Christ was the supreme and only 
Head. It was he who brought it into existence,! and therefore 
wasits fountain source. Hislife and death and sufferings became, 
to his followers, a new mystery, a new object of religious com- 
munication. The religious word ¢Aer%v defines its boundaries. 
The new church was to be founded on Christ as its head, on his 
death and sufferings as its base, of which it was never to lose 
sight. He was as surely to be the source from which all cere- 
monies should spring, and the object to which they should be 
directed, as in the old and worn-out mythology, Bacchus and 
his exploits were to be the source and object of the bacchanalian 
orgies and revels. 

Christ was also-to be the very soul and spirit, the life and 
animating principle of thisnew church. His followers were not 
only to worship him, but live according to his laws. What 
these laws were our author does not inform us. They are to 
be found in the New Testament. They are the laws of charity, 
kindness, and love. ‘The primitive Christian church then was 
to be a Catholie church, embracing in essential unity, all who 
professed the name of Christ, and lived according to his laws, 
of which he was the supreme head, the fountain-source, the life 
and animating principle. If any evidence were wanting to 
prove that this injunction was obediently observed—that the 
early church was in reality a Christian brotherhood, it might 
be found in that part of this narrative which records the sym- 
pathy, shown by the Christians, with one who professed, though 
hypocritically, the same faith as themselves. ‘* No sooner was 
Peregrinus cast into prison by the civil power, for heresy,” runs 
the narrative, ‘‘ than the Christians, thinking the event a com- 

1 Lucian says, they worshiped him because he brought this new religion in- 
tothis life, rs xouviy cadeny céAEriy siohyayev Eg rv Biov. The word, réAerjv, 
is particularly to be noticed. It may mean, end or olject of life, as living 
for the future and not the present. But more probably it has the same significa- 
tion here, it has in classic Greek, that of religion or church. Such is its signifi- 
cation in Eurip. Bacch. 234, where the old Teiresias speaks of the religion of 
Bacchus. 

Térerdg wporcivwy evioug vedwow. 
It is sometimes translated by the Latin sacra, sometimes more properly by 


ceremonia originem asin Iph. in Tauris 960. This is probably its signification 
in this place, a new religion which must have new rites and ceremonies. 
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mon misfortune, adopted every expedient to release him from 
duress. Finding this impossible they rendered him every as. 
sistance in their power, not indifferently, but with zeal. From 
early morning were to be seen old women, widows, and orphans, 
wandering about the prison. Some of his friends in obedience 
to what they considered their duty, shared the imprisonment 
with him, having corrupted the guards. They also carried him 
various dishes, and performed divine service in the prison, that 
they might administer to him the joys and consolations of their 
religion. Not only this, but Christians were sent from other 
cities at a common expense, to give, among other things, con- 
solation to the unfortunate man. Money was also contributed 
in large sums, because he was in bonds. So also when he 
had been released, he traveled at their expense, and by the same 
means lived in abundance. 

Such is the manner in which they treated one individual of 
their number, and which is but an example of the manner in 
which they treated all. All things were common (xa xowd. 
nyotvras), each receiving necessary sums from the common purse, 
without giving any pledge. They had, as did Christ and his 
disciples, a common purse or box, yAw¢¢éxouov, as John calls it, 
into which were cast the contributions, égSadAipeva made by 
such as became Christians. This was carried by one of their 
number, and from it all necessary expenses were made. The 
same custom is alluded to in the Acts of the Apostles, in the 
account of Ananias and Saphira. The money which they re- 
ceived from the sale of their land, and which should have been 
thrown, without reserve, into the common treasury, was kept 
back, in part, when they came over to the Christians. 

It was the universal confidence which they cultivated 
among one another, that afforded an opportunity for the de- 
signing to extract money from them, and enrich themselves. 
This appears to have been the case with Peregrinus, who, Judas- 
like, had obtained possession of the purse, and like him, pur- 
loined from it. 

The Christian Brotherhood, if we credit Pliny, extended not 
only to their hours of worship, but as far as it was possible, 
to all the business of the day. They ever take their meals in 
common. ‘‘ Their custom was,’’ says he,! ‘ to come together 
before light for worship, which being done, they separated to 
meet again at their meals, promiscuously, but without any 
crime.” ‘That this was only done con amore, and not from an 
idea of its essentiality, we learn from the declaration of the 
same author, that they desisted from assembling together in 
this manner, when commanded by the edicts of Pliny, not- 

1 Letter to Trajan. 
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withstanding they could not be compelled to worship the image 
of Trajan and blaspheme Christ, when commanded by the 
same authority. This was the difference, the worship of Christ 
was essential, while the daily assembling together, though 
eminently proper at that time, and in their peculiar situation, 
and by them considered a privilege, was a custom from which 
they desisted, as non-essential, when commanded so to do. 

This church, or common brotherhood, which they were 
enjoined to preserve, was perfectly distinct and separate from 
the world. This is shown by the general account of Lucian 
and Pliny, by whom the Christians are always mentioned as 
meeting by themselves, as well as by their direct declaration, 
that they despised and cut themselves off from all others. 
This charge of exclusiveness was frequently made upon them. 
Kalappoyotes ody deraviwy eiens, are the words of Lucian. ‘Tacitus 
speaks of the same exclusiveness in still stronger terms in the 
Annals. According to him, the heaviest charge made against 
them, was their hatred of all mankind.’ The expressions are 
harsh, as the Christians, by their separation from the world 
would seem to hate and despise mankind. 

That it was obedience to the injunction, that they should 
be brethren, which, in a great degree caused the rapid spread 
of the Christian religion, we think, cannot well be denied. It 
was thereby better able to show its superiority over the fabri- 
cations and philosophy uf men, by pointing to the purity and 
holiness of its disciples. The authority of Christ was compar- 
ed with that of man. 

That prosperity shall only follow obedience to this injunction, 
is not only proved by the unexampled progress of the Christian 
church, during the first century of its existence, but also by its 
history in after times. Nothing perhaps has done more to stay 
the progress of Christianity in the earth, than the impediments 
which the exercise of temporal favor by the church and its 
union with the state, have thrown in its way. The history 
of their union at Rome and at Westminster, is evidence that the 
church must come wholly out of the world and be separate 
from it, if it receive the blessings of Him who enjoined it. 

4, ‘* They believed in the resurrection of the body and the 
life everlasting.” The evidence of this rests on the express 
declaration of the author, ‘ that these miserable devotees have 
persuaded themselvos that they are immortal and shall live for 
ever,’ +0 wav bAov didwaros, Foscias, xo Siacsdou tov asi xpévov. This be- 
lief of the early Christians is particularly mentioned by Lucian, 
because it was contrary to the general sentiment of the age. 


1 Odio humani generis convicti sunt. Tac. Ann. 
2 “ Life and immortality” were emphatically brought to light in the gospel. 
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It was this confidence of the Christians of a glorious immor. 
tality which animated them with a contempt for this mortal 
life. Death too they despised (ppovodes rov Savarov) like the Getaj 
of whom Herodotus speaks, believing that death was but life. 

It remains that we examine this heathen testimony in regard 
to the customs and mode of worship of the early Christians. 
And in this part of our subject we necessarily anticipated our. 
selves in the inquiry concerning their creed ; since belief and 
practice are so intimately connected that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate them. We have seen, that they lived in community as 
much as in their power, cutting themselves off from the rest of 
the world. They labored together, talked together, ate toge- 
ther, even to the breaking up of the family relations, counting 
those who professed the same faith, as their father and mother, 
their sister and brother. Above all they worshiped together, 
assembling, as Pliny says, before light, and at an hour most fit 
for calm meditation, series reflection, and undivided devotion. 

It is needless to inquire in what places this devotion was 
rendered. Their poverty rendered them unable to secure the 
comfort, the convenience, the gorgeousness and splendor of 
places of worship, where Christ is said to meet his disciples in 
modern days, Had the wealth of later times been theirs, it 
would doubtless have been spent in spreading the gospel in the 
earth. ‘They would have had little ambition to eclipse the 
splendor of ancient Pagan temples. They would have preferred 
the dark, comfortless garret where Lucian found them,' the 
caverns whither they had fled before the persecuting power of 
Rome,’ or even the prison in which one of their number was 
confined.*? Symbolism and ecclesiology doubtless date later 
than primitive Christianity. 

In regard to their worship, we have a declaration in the fol- 
lowing words, Aéyoi lepo adrév éd¢yovro, a declaration sufficiently 
explicit to exclude every idea, that they believed at all in the 
efficacy of bowing, kneeling, genuflexions, and the like, or 
that outward actions constituted the smallest part of their 
worship, but still so general as to compel us to look elsewhere 
to determine in what the “yor isp: consisted. 

Moses does not reveal the doctrine ; the Psalmist and the Prophets make but 
the faintest allusions to it. There had indeed sprung up among the Jews, a 
sect who thought that there was no future state: of existence. The Greeks. 
believed in it but as a matter of poetic faith, now and then breaking the gloom 
which surrounded them. As with Homer, Achilles says, “ Though they do 
forget the dead in Hades. Yet even there will 1 remember thee, my friend.” 
Sometimes the aspirations of Cicero and Plato bore them beyond this mortal life. 
but into what absurdities they were led, the Tusculan Questions of the one 


and the Pheedon of the other are humiliating witnesses. 
1 Vid. Philopatris. 2 Vid. Letter to Trajan. 


3 Vid. De Morte Peregrinus. 
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Pliny says they were accustomed on a fixed day to come to- 
gether before light, and to sing praise to Christ as to a God, 
and to bind themselves to commit no wrong. According to 
him then, their worship consisted in singing praise to Christ, 
and in encouraging one another to lives of godliness and vir- 
tue. There is one peculiarity to be noticed in their praise. It 
was by responses, dicere secum invicem, indicating that the 
later custom of singing continuous hymns by a choir alone, 
or by the congregation, had not been introduced. They doubt- 
less copied after the Hebrew mode of praise, which was by al- 
ternate responses. 

The account in the Philopatris is still more explicit, though 
it is difficult to ascertain the truth, so much has the writer of 
it given himself up to ridicule. From all that we can gather 
concerning it, and from the expression itself, we should judge 
the A+yo iepoi to have consisted in praise to Christ, conversation 
and mutual exhortation, and in reading of the Scriptures. The 
literal translation of the text would point more particularly to 
the last. They might have been the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
more probably the New Testament writings, which must have 
been in their possession. 

The exclusiveness with which they shut themselves out from 
the world, during these exercises, is worthy of note. It af- 
forded the author of the Philopatris, an opportunity for con- 
siderable pleasantry. He finds them, as he entered the Chris- 
tian assembly, of which he gives a description, pale and sal- 
low from long confinement, engaged in unearthly pursuits, 
dwelling in the air, (dpoSarcivees), As though they had 
been absent for years, they deign to ask a few questions con- 
cerning things in the world. Upon his answering, he asks in 
turn of things in the air. Then follows a conversation, during 
which he learns they had spent ten days without food, and as 
many nights in watching. 


ARTICLE V. 


RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO THE YOUNG. 
By Rev. J. F. Turrie, Rockaway, N. J. 


Tue importance of a correct religious education cannot be 
over estimated. Such an education enters vitally into those 
influences which shape the destiny of individuals, and thereby, 
toa great extent, the destiny of the church. Time has wrought 
no little change in the modes and measures by which good 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. VI. NO. IV. 6 
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men have sought the conversion of souls. We have somewhere 
seen the statement, that during the great revival which oc. 
curred in the College of New Jersey during the presidency of 
the late Dr. Green, nearly all of those who were converted were 
under conviction for some months. There are but few now who 
would advocate or encourage such a protracted season of con. 
viction. While careful to guard against any extravagance 
in the doctrines and measures used in revivals of religion, 
most ministers are more earnest in insisting on immediate sub. 
mission to God, as the imperative duty of every sinner. 

In connection with this change, we think we perceive the 
greater prevalence of the opinion which regards early conver. 
sions as both practicable and desirable. Our fathers dili- 
gently instructed their children in the doctrines of the Bible, 
and literally obeyed the injunction of Moses to the children of 
Israel (Deut. 6: 6-9) ; and yet so far as appears from the his. 
tory of those days, and from the venerable men of that period 
who still survive, that instruction had reference mainly to 
future years, when with mature powers their children might 
decide the great concern intelligently. If we have not mis. 
apprehended the fact, the conversion of children in early life 
was not their expectation, nor the burden of their prayer ; and 
when such a case did occur they were surprised, as if an event 
had taken place not in accordance with the usual analogies of 
grace. ‘They broke up the fallow-ground and cast in the seed, 
praying for the early and latter rain, without any well-defined 
expectation of an immediate harvest. 

President Edwards, in his **‘ Thoughts on the Revival of Re- 
ligion in New England,” incidentally mentions that ‘‘ there is 
a strange alteration almost all over New England amongst 
young people : by a powerful, invisible influence on their minds 
they have been brought to forsake those things in a general 
way, asit were at once, that they were extremely fond of, and 
greatly addicted to, and that they seemed to place the happi- 
ness of their lives in, and that nothing before could induce them 
to forsake.’?! And in exhibiting the various remarkable facts 
which attended that great revival, he particularly notices that 
a fast-day was observed by gathering all ‘‘ the people of the 
congregation in their particular religious societies ; companies 
of men by themselves, and companies of women by themselves ; 
young men by themselves, and young women by themselves ; 
and companies of children in all parts of the town by themselves, 
as many as were capable of social religious exercises ; the boys 
by themselves, and the girls by themselves.” This fact very 


1 Edwards’ Works, vol. iii., p. 296. 2 [bid, p. 419. 
In his “ Narrative of Surprising Conversions” he speaks of the regeneration 
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plainly shows the opinion which prevailed previous to the re- 
vival of 1740, and that the effect of that revival on children 
was one of the most notable which could be mentioned. And 
it is no uncommon thing to meet with aged persons who, in 
comparing the present with the past, say in substance, ‘‘ How 
much greater efforts are now made to secure the conversion of 
children than when we were young!” One of this class told 
the writer that when she was a child she did not dream of the 
possibility of an early conversion! She must wait till she be- 
came a woman. ‘There were exceptions, but this was the 
neral rule. 

Robert Raikes originated a great change of opinion on this 
point. Children have been brought more directly under the 
means of grace through an institution organized expressly for 
their benefit. In a sense, the Sabbath-school is the place 
where the child hears the gospel preached, not to adults, but 
to him personally and appropriately. The results have been 
remarkable, so much so that in many churches the greater 
number of conversions takes place among the members of Sab- 
bath-schools and Bible-classes. These have not been restricted 
to those scholars who were somewhat advanced in age, but 
among those so young, that in former days their conversion 
would have been considered chimerical. The pastor of a large 
church in Ohiv has kept for several years a table of statistics 
embracing the principal facts pertaining to his Sabbath-schools 
and Bible-classes. In these tables are bills of punctuality, 
also showing how many have recited the Shorter Catechism 
perfectly, and the lessons assigned in addition. Here is a de- 
duction which bears directly on the point. ‘‘I have one or 
two seraps,”? says this pastor, ‘‘ which I have published on 
Bible-classes. The amount of them is, that by keeping a bill 
of punctuality a series of years, conversions were almost in ex- 
act ratio of punctuality. Almost every one who attended eighty 
or one hundred lessons became a hopeful convert. In five 
years one hundred and seventy-five membersof my Bible-classes 
united with the church.”’ 

These facts awaken in us a desiro to examine the relations 
of the church to the young, in order to excite a more profound 
interest in a subject which is vital to the interests of piety. Our 
opinions modify our actions. If we are looking for God’s 
chosen ones among the adults of congregations, we shall suffer 
our anxieties to fix themselves entirely on Eliab and Shammah, 
and to say “ surely the Lord’s anointed is before him,” whilst 
of“ those that were very young” as “ a very extraordinary dispensation.” And 


of one convert about four years old, he says, “ and because this last will be most 
difficulily believed, 1 shall hereafter give a particular account of it.”—p. 239. 
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we altogether neglect the stripling David, who, uncared for, js 
in the fields keeping the sheep. The little onesstill clinging t 
our knees, and watching every word and action, will be suffered 
to grow callous with the lapse of years, almost unrebuked., 
feeling that they cannot become Christians for some years to 
come. 

And at the outset we raise the inquiry, Whether regenera. 
tion cannot and does not take place in some cases at so early 
a period that the subjects of it have no recollection of the time | 
We are aware of the metaphysical objections which may |x 
urged against the position implied in the question, and of th 
difficulties which surround the subject, and for this reason w 
desire to avoid dogmatic assertion, and positive assumption 
And lest we be misunderstood it will be necessary to lay down 
two scriptural positions which are regarded as vital. 

1. Every descendant of Adam has a corrupt nature which: 
will Jead him to commit sin with perfect certainty as soon as 
moral existence begins. This corrupt nature will remain un- 
changed until the new birth. The Saviour’s declaration to Nico. 
demus settles this matter beyond a reasonable doubt. ‘Ay 
OLIv, AEyw Cor’ sav wy Tig YEWHS,% avwSEv, ov divaras eiv sHv BaciAsiay ro. 
cov (John 3: 3.) The word tis embraces the whole human 
family, infants as well as adults. ‘Verily, verily, I say unt 
thee, except every one of the human family be begotten from 
above, he cannot see the kingdom of God.’’ The same form o! 
expression is repeated in the fifth verse. This position is plainly 
sustained also by various expressions in the Psalms, (se: 
Psalms 14: 1-3; 53: 1-3; also Ps. 51: 5.) 

2. The only efficient agent to produce a radical change in 
this corrupt nature is the Holy Spirit. The passage jus 
quoted distinctly implies this. The word ‘‘avw%<v,’’ from above, 
points us to the efficient power in the new birth as plainly as 
in these words, ‘‘ which were born, not of blood, nor of the wil! 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.’ (John 1: 13.) 
The same truth is set forth in the Epistles of Paul. 

Let us then recur to the question, whether regeneration does 
not take place in some cases at so early a period that the sub- 
jects of it have no recollection of the time? One fact must be 
admitted, a large part of the human family die in infancy, be- 
fore they know good or evil, or exercise the powers of moral 
agency. What shall we say of this numerous oye of the 
human family? Shall we adopt the theory which consigns 
them to annihilation? Or shall we regard infants as innocent 
in nature, with no elemental propensities to evil, and of course 
at death transplanted without change to a more genial clime : 
Such a theory finds no countenance in the Scriptures, and all 
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the developments of human nature, and all the facts which 

transpire in actual life in this world, are against it. Or shall 

we adopt the belief, once somewhat prevalent, that such infants 
as stand in covenant relations to God through a pious parent- 
age or baptism, are saved, while all not standing in such rela- 

tions are consigned to endless punishment? We speak the 

feelings, not only of private Christians, but of learned theolo- 

gians, when we say, no one without a shudder can read even. 
the hypothetical inference of Dr. Emmons, ‘If children die be- 

fore they become moral agents, it is most rational to conclude 
that they are annihilated.” The length of time previous to 
moral accountability Dr. Emmons does not undertake to fix, 

but says, ‘during that space, whether longer or shorter, they 
are not moral agents, nor consequently accountable creatures 

in the sight of God or man. It is rational to conclude there- 

fore, that God will not treat them as accountable creatures, nor 
reward or punish them. Of course we must conclude they will 
be annihilated.’’’ 

The mere fact that the period of moral agency has not been 
attained, cannot lead to such a conclusion, nor yet to a belief 
that some infants will be lost who have never been favored 
with a season of probation. It has grown, we think, into a 
sentiment, prevalent among Christians of every name, that 
those dying in infancy will be saved. The annihilation view 
has been abandoned, and we hope that also which consigns any 
infants to hell. Be this as it may, all theologians who have 
rejected the idea that infants are annihilated, believe that some 
infants will be saved. The number, whether a part or all, does 
not affect our argument. If any are saved who have not 
reached the period of moral accountability, that is sufficient for 
our argument.—On what ground are these saved? The Scrip- 
tures explicitly declare that every child of Adam has a corrupt 
nature, and universal experience proves that in every case 
where opportunity for moral action has been given, that action 
has been sinful. So universal and without exception is this 
law of sinful development, that let the circumstances be what 
they may, we know that man’s nature, unregenerated, will put 
on a sinful character by voluntary transgression. We may 
transplant the bramble to the choicest spot in Eden, and culti- 
vate it never so carefully, yet it will be a bramble still; or we 
may nurse a lion’s whelp with the same milk and care that we 
bestow upon a child, and yet it will grow up with a lion’s na- 
ture. We have altogether mistaken the drift of the Scriptures, 
if they teach that any cultivation, or any outward circumstan- 
ces whatever, can change the doctrine implied in these ques- 

1 Emmons’ Works, Vol. IV., p. 510. 
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tions, ‘‘ Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Not 
one.’ ‘* How can he be clean that is born of a woman?” Jo} 
14: 4, and 25: 4. 

The question then recurs: Are those infants who are saved 
regenerated, or are they saved being unregenerate? If we an. 
swer the last question in the affirmative, then we contradict 
Christ’s own words, (John 3: 3): ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, except every one of the human family be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” If we answer the first ques. 
tion in the affirmative, then we are compelled to admit thai 
there is such a thing as regeneration by the Holy Spirit, of 
some who had not attained to moral accountability. In adopt. 
ing the opinion, that the songs of love which the redeemed sing 
in heaven are made fuller and more joyful, by the voices of 
those little ones who have been snatched away from us by death 
before they had attained the knowledge of good and evil, we 
also adopt the belief of their spiritual regeneration. The ques- 
tion is not how the Holy Spirit regenerates such, but does he 
perform this necessary and gracious act? We are all ready to 
accord an affirmative answer to this question, when it pertains 
to those dying in infancy. 

And if this be true, who can allege a good reason why the 
same efficient Agent may not sometimes work the same change 
in corrupt nature, in some infants who are spared to grow up 
to years of maturity? The thing plainly is not impossible, 
nor yet does it appear unreasonable, since it is not inconsistent 
with the known capacities of human nature under the power of 
such an agent as the Holy Spirit. 

But are there any well-authenticated facts to sustain this 
theory? The case of Samuel is one in point. His mother had 
asked him of the Lord, and vowed, as she prayed, to ‘ give him 
unto the Lord all the days of his life” (1 Sam. 1: 11). Her 
prayer was answered, and she purposed, as soon as he was 
wanted, to ‘‘ bring him that he might appear before the Lord, 
and there abide forever.”” ‘‘ And when she had weaned him. 
she took him up with her, with three bullocks, and one ephah 
of flour, and a bottle of wine, and brought him unto the house 
of the Lord in Shiloh, and the child was young,” (vs. 22, 24.) 
She tells her own story to Eli, and the Holy Spirit adds : * For 
this child I prayed, and the Lord hath given me my petition 
which I asked of him: therefore, also, have I lent him to the 
Lord ; as long as he liveth he shall be lent unto the Lord. 
‘‘ And he worshiped the Lord there,”’ (vs. 27, 28.) Here we 
have certainly a young worshiper in a child just weaned. A 
partaker in human depravity, and by nature an heir of the 
same wicked propensities with other children, yet at this very 
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early period we find him a worshiper of Jehovah, He must 
have been regenerated previous to this time. And in tracing 
his history we find the facts in the case confirming this view. 
He immediately enters on the work to which he had been 
devoted, for it is said, ‘‘ And the child did minister unto the 
Lord before Eli the priest,’ (2: 11.) ‘‘ But Samuel minis- 
terel before the Lord, being a child,’ (2:18.) ‘‘And the 
child Samuel grew before the Lor,” (2: 21.) ‘* And Samuel 
grew, and the Lord was with him, and let none of his words 
fall to the ground,” (3: 19.) It seems certain that he had 
become a new creature before he left his mother’s arms. As 
soon as he reaches the sacred place, he worships as if it were 
no strange exercise, and forthwith ministers before the Lord. 
From his mother’s breast he was doing holy work. He was 
not left to the dominion of evil habits till the meridian of life, 
like Saul of Tarsus, and then converted. The Holy Spirit 
changed his heart so early, that his piety resembles an acorn 
planted in soil made genial by culture. In due time it sends 
forth a tender but vigorous shoot. The dews distil upon it; 
the rains water it; the sun warms it; and the owner cares 
for it. Year by year it increases, according to an inherent 
principle of growth. From first to last it is a comely object ; 
as an acorn unvegetated, as a vigorous shoot, as a spreading 
tree ; and even when a century has aided it to lift its brawny 
old limbs heavenward, it is comely still. From the acorn to 
the old oak there was a natural growth, and the change con- 
stantly apparent was not the miraculous change of a useless 
tree into an oak, but of an oak in germ to a young tree, and 
from that to a great oak standing among its fellows like their 
monarch. In Samuel’s history we cannot specify the time 
when he did not love God—when the ‘carnal’? was sup- 
planted by the ‘‘ spiritual ’’—but his love for God mingled with 
the lispings of infancy, and reached back into the dim twilight 
of early childhood. 

When the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah, it declared 
that he had been sanctified even before his birth, that is, set 
apart for a particular work (Jer. 1: 5;) and Isaiah expressly 
declares that the Lord had formed him from the womb to be 
his servant. The angel revealed it to Zacharias that John the 
Baptist should not only be great in the sight of the Lord, but 
that he should ‘ be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother’s womb” (Luke 1: 15.) We have the time when 
Paul was converted, and when Peter and Andrew became 
fishers of men, but there is no intimation that the son of Zach- 
arias and Elizabeth was not converted in early childhood. The 
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promise of the Holy Ghost was on him whilst yet a babe in the 
arms of his devout mother. 

Although the fact is not explicitly stated, yet there is a pleas. 
ing savor of early piety in the lives of Joseph, Moses, and David, 
That these distinguished saints became the friends of God 
while young, we learn from their histories ; and when we look 
at the even excellence and the natural growth which charac- 
terized their piety, we are quite certain that the implantation 
of divine grace, as in the case of Samuel, was in infancy, 
Their experience is different from that of Paul and of Peter. 
We do not find these men, like Peter, falling under the power 
of some previous wicked habit, for a moment getting the mas- 
tery ; nor yet do we ever hear them crying out like Paul, who, 
from being a persecutor, was suddenly changed into a friend, 
‘*O, wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?” 

The biographer of Dr. Doddridge informs us that this 
eminent Christian ‘“‘ was brought up in the early knowledge of 
religion by his pious parents,” ‘‘ and his mother taught him 
the history of the Old and New Testaments before he could 
read, by the assistance of some Dutch tiles in the chimney of 
the room where they commonly sat: and her wise and pious 
reflections on the stories there represented were the means of 
making some good impressions on his heart which never wore 
out.” The time of Doddridge’s regeneration is not pointed 
out, but there is something in the conduct of that child, not 
able to read, yet drinking in with such avidity the truth, 
which bears a striking likeness to the ‘‘ child Samuel.”’ 

Dr. Plumer has sketched an admirable character in his 
‘“* Western Patriarch.” In every relation of life he was a con- 
spicuous Christian, whose path was like that of the shining 
light, which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
From his early childhood to a good old age, he gave abundant 
reasons for the hope that was in him. During the latter part 
of his life, ‘‘ he often said, If I am indeed a child of God, I 
became such when very young. If I now indeed love the 
Lord, my memory does not go back to the time when I loved 
him not.” Dr. Plumer, in view of this narrative, remarks : 
‘« Early piety is still possible. Jeremiah and John the Baptist 
were savingly renewed from their birth. In more modern 
times, many persons of undoubted piety have traced their 
saving impressions to very early childhood. We ought to pray 
and labor for the conversion of our children while they are yet 
young.’” 

! New York Observer, March 16th, 1850. 
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Two instances similar to this have fallen under our own no- 
tice. One is the case of a minister whose name is familiar in 
our churches, and whose labors have been abundant and suc- 
cessful. And now that old age is drawing on, this servant of 
God is sharing peculiar manifestations of the grace of Christ. 
The other is the case of a lady, whose piety cannot be reasona- 
bly doubted. In the family and in society she has exhibited 
the ruling disposition of her heart to be to glorify God. Neither 
of these Christians is able to date the period of their conversion. 
From earliest childhood, so far as memory reaches, their hearts 
were impressed with a sense of obligation and inspired with 
the love of God. 

The observation of others has no doubt fallen on many simi- 
lar facts which have never been committed to paper: but these 
are sufficient to establish the principle, that regeneration is 
possible by the Spirit’s power at so early a period that the 
memory of the subject of that change goes not back to the time 
when he did not love God. And in closing this branch of the 
subject we may appropriately quote the words of Dr. Emmons, 
not only as expressive of truth, but to guard against misappre- 
hension. ‘* As soon as the youngest sinner is born of God, he 
is a new creature, and is a child of God. Though he cannot 
exercise repentance toward God, nor faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, yet he may exercise true benevolence, which is true 
holiness; and God may pardon and save him through the 
atonement of Christ on the condition of benevolence, as well as 
on the condition of repentance or faith or any other exercise of 
holiness. There is reason to think that many persons were 
saved before the gospel day, who had no distinct knowledge of 
Christ or faith in him. Their hearts were indeed changed. 
* * * And just so he may pardon little children whom he re- 
news and causes to exercise holy affections, though they are 
ignorant of him and of Christ, for whose sake he forgives and 
admits them to heaven. It is sufficient for God to know that 
he pardons and saves them on the ground of Christ’s atone- 
ment; and when they arrive in heaven, they will love and trust 
in Christ as their only Saviour.”’ 

We now approach another question of the greatest practical 
moment, respecting the conversion of children who have reached 
the period of moral agency. he impossibility of determining 
that period definitely is admitted. We do not say then when 
moral agency begins, nor is it necessary; but one thing is mat- 
ter of common experience and observation, viz: that a child 
learns to distinguish between right and wrong at a very early 
age, and therefore is responsible. His knowledge is that of a 

1 Emmons’ Works, Vol. IV. p. 511. 
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child, weak and imperfect, and yet his nature has such adapta. 
tions that God’s truth fits it as the bone fits its kindred bone. 

The question is this. Admitting that the period of mora] 
agency has arrived, when shall we begin in earnest to seck the 
conversion of children? Do we overstep the proper bounds o/ 
discretion in asserting that the practice of many parents, whose 
piety is not to be doubted, does not accord with what is mani. 
festly wisdom on this point? They do not seem to regard the 
conversion of children to God in very early life as possible and 
hopeful in such a sense as to make it an object of prayer, and 
of direct persevering effort. We fear there is no Jittle practical 
unbelief and parental neglect in this thing throughout the 
church. Christian parents are wont to feel great anxiety for 
such of their children as have reached the age of twelve, fifteen, 
or twenty years, unconverted, and they pray for, and hope for, 
some ‘‘ mighty rushing wind”’ to prostrate them in penitence 
and submission before God, while the plastic and easily affected 
hearts of their younger children are often strangely neglected, 
or if cared for at all, the prayers and efforts bestowed upon 
them, practically point to a hoped-for conversion at some future 
period. 

Let us then examine this conduct by the tests of Scripture, 
by the maxims of a sound expediency, and actual facts. 

And at the outset let us reiterate the cardinal doctrine al- 
ready stated, that the regeneration of any heart is the work of 
the Holy Spirit. To present properly the obligation which rests 
on the instructors of children, is not to question in the slighi- 
est degree the office work of the Spirit. There is no question 
as to the propriety of religious education. Nature and the Bi- 
ble conjointly assert this truth. Our fear pertains to the prac- 
tice of the church. In this age of cheap religious books, o! 
Sabbath-schools, and other means of religious instruction, there 
is danger of departing from God's own methods, ordained and 
of perpetual force in the church, and looking, as we conceive, 
to the early conversion of children. The plan of Robert Raikes 
has already placed many precious jewels in the crown of Jesus 
Christ ; but this plan, good in its place, must not supersede 
the plan of God. ‘The preaching of the gospel, and Sabbath- 
school instruction, are vastly important instrumentalities in 
their proper place, but neither was designed to supersede or 
conflict with the home institution. Jehovah is perfect, and 
knew the wants of mankind just as well when he instructed 
Moses as he knows them now. He did not command him to 
organize public schools in which the young Israelites should 
learn the dealings of God with their fathers. Such a course 
might have left the nation to degenerate into a horde of barba- 
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rians. Jehovah well understood the system by which the re- 
collections of the Exodus were to be kept fresh. Accordingly, 
every head of a household was constituted an oracle to answer 
the inquiries of the thoughtful and impress lessons of truth 
upon all. 

Here then we have the truths to be imparted, and the means 
of imparting them. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel: The Lord thy God is 
one Lord. And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. And 
these words which I command thee this day shall be in thine 
heart ; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shall talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign 
upon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine 
eyes. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, 
and upon thy gates.”’ (Deut. 6: 4—9).—It was a family school 
in which the parent is the divinely appointed teacher, who did 
not dare to consign his own duties to some hireling, or even to 
some benevolent friend. How cold and lifeless any school com- 
pared with the animating instructions of the home, the atmos- 
phere of which is perfumed with religious doctrine, and the 
very language of which is the conveyance of that truth to the 
youthful scholar! We cannot too much admire the wisdom of 
this arrangement, nor too closely imitate it in the religious edu- 
cation of children. 

Now in this arrangement we have a teacher who is ever at 
his post. The parent was appointed that teacher, so that the 
very fondlings of infancy, and the more elevated and refined en- 
dearments of youth might be imbued and energized with a 
grateful sense of the obligation which we owe to our Heavenly 
Father. Would that this sacred custom were revived, that 
religion might be taught at home, and the best lessons of truth 
learned at the fireside ; that the gentle courtesies, and sweet 
attachments of home might engrave the words of God and the 
gospel of his Son on the heart of every child and member of 
the household! How often is it the case, that the parent is 
more ready to talk on spiritual themes to a stranger than to 
his own child! how often is it that whole families grow up 
and leave home without any systematic means being used for 
their salvation! The Sabbath-school, the pulpit, the casual 
visit of a pastor, or the inquiry room, instead of being the 
auxiliaries, become the supplanters of home instruction. 

A son now in the ministry wrote this to his parents: “ I 
verily believe that had my religious training been confined to 
the gleanings of the Sabbath-school, instead of the steady en- 
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forcement of the Mosaic arrangement at home by my parents, 
I might now be pursuing a far different course, and living {or 
a far different end. Many, very many times, as early jn 
childhood as I can recollect, has the Spirit of God convicted 
me of sin as my father at home has taught me out of the 
Scriptures, and I cannot easily forget that the same high. 
priest of the home church once tore from me the hypocrite’s 
hope. And that dear place had another to carry on the work, 
gentler but not weaker, and memory recalls a mother pressing 
her face close to mine as she often knelt with me before the 
merey seat. I will not cast reproach on any institution 
which has been productive of good to myself and to others, but 
with profound gratitude will say, home was the place of my 
spiritual nativity, and my parents were God’s instruments in 
leading me to Christ.” 

This accords strictly with two injunctions addressed by 
Jehovah to the different parties interested in this truth. 
‘¢ Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is 
old he will not depart from it,” (Prov. 22: 6;) which thought 
is given in the most significant language by the apostle Paul, 
‘* And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
(Ephes. 6: 4.) The other injunction is- addressed to the 
scholar, and bears equally on the argument, ‘‘ Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth,” (Eccles. 12: 1.) 

We think it very plain from these considerations, that Gol 
forbids Christian parents to suffer the hopeful days of child- 
hood to pass away without the most importunate prayer, and 
the most assiduous effort for the conversion of their children. 
He would have them carry out the heavenly plan of Hannah, 
invoking the divine blessing on the proper means, that the very 
beginnings of moral life may be so moulded that the children 
shall grow before the Lord. 

In advocating this truth, we do not breathe a word of dis- 
paragement against adult conversions. To do this, would be 
to disparage the conversion of Paul, Augustine, and John 
Newton. Adult conversions do occur even late in life, and 
after a long course of sin, and they are sometimes accompanied 
with such agonies of conviction as well nigh to unsettle reason, 
and destroy life. Our object is not to cast reproach on such 
conversions, but to ascertain, if we can, the “mind of the 
Spirit” as recorded in the Scriptures. And according to this 
we believe that parents are not held guiltless in sending their 
sons and daughters from home, matured in rebellion against 
God, unless to ‘the full extent of their ability they have striven 
to carry out the divine economy, with its potent means 0T- 
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nized and set in motion for the religious education of their 
children at home. While the Bible gives instances not a few, 
in which the most abandoned sinners have been regenerated, 
it inculeates, with the sanctions of frightful threatenings and 
blessed promises, the truth that it is the urgent business of the 
church to train up the little ones for God. It enjoins it upon 
the pious to seek an early implantation and growth of religion 
in their children, rather than wait for sin to lay such beds of 
flinty rock over their hearts that an earthquake shall be neces- 
sary to tear them asunder. And as to the general result, we 
believe, that in all but extraordinary cases, a character fashion- 
ed according to the principle for which we plead, will be as 
different from that of one matured in sin and then converted, 
as a fruitful prairie is from the rugged and fissured breast of 
the Alleghanies. 

All maxims of a sound expediency point to the same con- 
clusion. An orchardist has a nursery of young trees which he 
knows will produce worthless fruit unless a change is made by 
the process of grafting. He can let those trees stand for years, 
and then cut away its natural branches and insert scions of a 
good kind. In this way it is true that an old tree which has 
been evil may produce good fruit. But what a waste it is, 
when all that time might have been used in growing trees which, 
in Thompson’s phrase, should be “ big with bending fruit.”’ 
It is a sound expediency which leads the husbandman to en- 
graft or inoculate his trees whilst they are in the nursery. 

It is unnecessary to multiply illustrations drawn from the 
common events of life, all of which go to sow the expediency 
of seeking the earliest conversion cf children possible, and at 
the same time to show that not unfrequently the conduct of 
Christian parents and teachers is such, that were it adopted in 
the common concerns of iife, it would be regarded as the frenzy 
of madmen and the folly of fools. 

Let us gather a few facts from history, having a direct 
bearing on this position. The steady and joyous glow of Dr. 
Dwight’s piety may be traced back to his mother’s faithfulness, 
for ‘she taught him from the very dawn of reason to fear 
God and keep his commandments.” She aimed, at a very 
early period, to enlighten his conscience, to make him afraid 
of sin, and to teach him to hope for pardon only through the 
righteousness of Christ. ‘‘ The impressions then made upon his 
mind in infancy were never effaced.”' The mother. of the 
younger Edwards is declared to have been ‘a rare example 
of early piety, having exhibited in a remarkable manner the 
life and power of religion when only five years old. And what 
is far more, the fond hopes that were thus excited, she fully 


1 Dwight’s Works, vol. i. p. 4. 
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confirmed by the uniform and increasing excellence of her char. 
acter as she grew up to youth and maturer years. Such in. 
deed was the devotedness of her piety, and so warm and ani- 
mated her religious feelings in every period of her life, that 
they might have been regarded as enthusiastic, had they not 
been ever controlled by her true delicacy and sound discretion, 
By one who knew her well, she is described, before her marriage, 
as having ‘a strange sweetness of mind, and a singular purity 
in her affections ; as most just and conscientious in all her con. 
duct; as of a wonderful sweetness and calmness and universal 
benevolence.’’ And in after life, as a Christian and a Christian 
mother, she is represented as being ‘‘as near a perfect model 
as is often seen on earth.’” 

We shall select but one incident more to give emphasis to 
the general truth. The point of the illustration will be seen 
in the reply of the veteran in the face of death. At the age of 
ninety, Polycarp was arrested during the persecution which 
raged under Marcus Aurelius. He was urged to save his life 
by denying Christ, by calling ‘‘the emperor our Lord, and 
sacrificing.”’ He refused. The proconsul urged him farther, 
‘‘ Swear, curse Christ, and I release thee.’”? The old man re- 
plied, ‘* Siz and eighty years have I served him, and he has 
done me nothing but good ; and how could I curse him, my 
Lord and Saviour!’? ‘The veteran believer, the disciple of the 
apostle John, a Christian at the age of four, was worthy to 
make such a reply, and before the fire, which was to consume 
him, was kindled, to utter such words as these: ‘I praise 
thee that thou hast judged me worthy of this day and of this 
hour, to take part in the number of witnesses, in the cup of 
thy Christ.”’ 

These considerations lead us to conclude that it is scrip- 
tural, reasonable, and obligatory on all who have in charge the 
religious education of the young, to seek by every lawful and 
hopeful means, their early conversion to God, and to seek this 
end as matter of reasonable expectation. This is the surest 
hope of the church. Pious parents, with a proper sense of their 
own insufficiency, and the necessity of Divine aid, should be- 

1 Works of younger Edward, vol. i. p. 11. 

President Edwards in his sketch of Phebe Bartlet, a convert of “ four years 
old,” informs us that “ her parents were not wont, in the counsels they gave to 
their children, particularly to direct themselves to her, by reason of her being 
so young, and, as they supposed, not capable of understanding.” The history 
of this child’s overpowering convictions, her importunate prayer for mercy, her 
clear conversion, her own personal joys, and her anxieties for others, together 
with the remarkable consistency of her conduct as she grew up, form one of 
the most affecting and remarkable passages in religious experience. In read- 
ing it, we involuntarily repeat the words, “ out of the mouths of babes and suck- 


lings thou hast perfected praise.” Edwards’ Works, vol. iii., PR. 265-9. 
* Neander’s History of the Christian Religion and Church. Vol. i., p. 110. 
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gin in very early life to impress truth on the minds of their 
children, and strive for their conversion. They must be made 
to breathe an atmosphere of holiness, and drink at the fountain 
of eternal life, before they are tainted with this world, and en- 
ticed away by it. They must not be suffered to leave the 
home altar without giving evidence that they are growing be- 
fore the Lord, like the anointed little one who aided Eli in the 
ministrations of the sanctuary. 

How important, in the light of these thoughts and facts, is 
the family arrangement in training the young for heaven. It 
stands at the fountain head of moral life, and gives direction 
and impressica to future years. With multitudes of holy and 
eminent men, the family has been the birth-place into God’s 
spiritual kingdom. Who, then, can sufficiently prize a piety 
at home, which is cheerful, uniform, and healthful? Perhaps 
if all children were favored with these appointed means of 
grace, according to the Divine will, the efficient power of the 
Holy Spirit would be exercised over the greater portion of them. 
Fewer parents certainly would be left to mourn over adult 
children unconverted. 

We disclaim any intention in these remarks to find fault 
with the revivals which, at various times, have been enjoyed 
by the American church. For those seasons of special power 
and grace we have reason for devout gratitude to God. Their 
blessed influence is plainly visible in the ministry of this day, not 
a few of whom were converted in those extraordinary times. The 
same influence is no less visible in the laity, multitudes of 
whom were gathered into the church by the same instrumentality. 
We would cherish the memory of these by-gone seasons of powerful 
effusion of the Spirit of God, and pray for similar Divine manifes- 
tations at the present time, fearing, as we do, that if such re- 
freshings do not again come from the presence of the Lord, the 
majority of the present adults, now impenitent, will be driven 
away in their wickedness. But we much desire to see a new 
era introduced, when children shall receive the most prayerful 
and assiduous culture with reference to their early conversion. 
We wish to see all who sustain the responsible relations of 
Christian parents, going forth and weeping, bearing precious 
seed, confidently expecting to come again with rejoicing, bring- 
ing their sheaves with them. We are sure that such training 
would produce a delightful change in the external manifesta- 
tions of piety, and result in a greater symmetry of Christian 
character. The church, then, in its increase, would not, as 
now, so much resemble some hardy but dwarfed plant in Green- 
land, enjoying a very short summer, to be succeeded by a long, 
dreary winter, as the orange tree of the tropics, on which hang 
blossoms and ripe fruit continually. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
NAMES FOR SUUL. 


By Prof. Tayter Lewis, LL.D., Union College, Schenectady 


Scuo.ars have ever been struck with the grandeur of the 
Homeric oath— 
"Iorw eds xai, "ovgavdg *H érvog' ee. 
Bear witness Jove and Heaven, 
And thou all-seeing sun. 
Sometimes the terms are varied, although the trinal form is 
generally preserved. As in the Odyssey, v. 184— 
Know earth, and Heaven above us spreading wide, 
And Hell’s dark wave that flows beneath. 
a + example strongly calls to mind the passage (Deut. 


Give ear, O ye Heavens, while I speak ; 
And listen, thou Earth, to the words of my mouth. 


But how immeasurably, both in natural and moral sublimity, 
is the classic oath transcended by the solemn Hebrew adjura- 


tion—‘' As Jehovah liveth, and as thy soul liveth’? In the 
one, the appeal is made to the strongest and most enduring 
objects in the natural world; in the other, there is associated 
with the Divine name, not the sun, nor the earth, nor the 
heavens, but the human soul, as partaking more than all 
merely physical creations of the Divine permanence and eter- 
nity. ‘The full form is employed on occasions of intense ear- 
nestness and solemnity, as in 1 Samuel 25: 26, where Abigail 
adjures David not to shed blood, or avenge himself with his 
ownhand. ‘ As the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth,’ is the 
impassioned obtestation ; and then, in what admirable harmo- 
ny with this association of ideas, is the language that fol- 
lows: ‘‘For the Lord will certainly make my lord a sure 
house ; and the sow/ of my lord shall be bownd in the bundle 
of life with the Lord thy God.” The elliptical form—as the 
Lord liveth—which is of very frequent occurrence, may be 
regarded as ever implying the other clause; and sometimes 
we find the second member by itself, yet clearly carrying with 
it the adjuring power of the more complete form; as in 
Hannah’s appeal to Eli, 1 Sam. 1: 26. 

In one or the other of these modes, this form of adjuration 1s 
quite common inthe Old Testament; and yet how often may 
it have been read without even a glimpse of the mighty truth 
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that lies beneath,— a truth not obtruding itself upon the blind 
Sadducean eye, and yet plain enough to one who truly regards 
the Holy Scripture, and every part of it, as indeed ‘‘given by 
the inspiration of God.” ‘He that seeketh findeth, and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened.” Whosoever studies 
the Bible with half the zeal with which others seek for earthly 
wealth, will indeed find it to be a mine of inexhaustible trea- 
sure, a field thickly sown with pearls of greatest price, a 


Broad land of wealth unknown, 
Where hidden glory lies. 


“ As the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth.” Why this re- 
markable conjunction of terms? Is it accidental? Is it mere- 
ly rhetorical? Or is it intimated, and more than intimated, in 
this wonderful association of the human spirit with ‘the 
Father of spirits,” that as the one lives so shall the other live 
also, and that a similar ground of assurance is to be regarded 
as contained in either aspect of this frequent and most sublime 
adjuration ? 

There would seem to be also some allusion to the etymology 
of the name Jehovah, as given Exodus 3. The verbs for life 
and being, 7N and 7, are closely allied in form—differing, 
in fact, only in degree of aspiration—and, in respect to spirit- 
ual and intellectual existence, may be regarded as almost, if 
not quite, synonymous in meaning. Life, the source of life, 
that which has /ife in itself, would seem to be the import of 
God’s incommunicable name. This he challenges to himself 
as his ‘‘memorial unto all generations’ (Exod. 3: 15). It 
is in this higher sense, and not merely by way of contrast with 
the dead Baals and Dagons of surrounding heathenism, that 
he is so often styled, The Living God—as in Jeremiah 10: 
10. “ Jehovah Elohim, He is Elohim Haggim, The Living 
God,—He is Melek Olam, the king of eternity.” May we not 
suppose, too, that there is some reference to this name and 
this oath in Paul’s remarkable declaration, Acts 17: 28, 
‘ev aleds yap Caipev xou “EXMEN, “‘ In Him we LIVE and ARE,” 
when there is a like union of the verbs of being and life, and 
the same allusion to the Divine spirit as the source and up- 
holder of all spirituality ? 

** As the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth”? The Old 
Testament, (as we have elsewhere previously attempted to 
show in the pages of this Review,) has little to say, didactively, 
about a future state. it has no philosophy of the soul,—in 
other words, no psychology, no physical or metaphysical theory 
of life, either the present or any other—and yet it has some- 
thing higher and better than all this—something far more clear, 
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more consoling, more assuring. Sadducean as it may seer 
to certain minds, there is more hope for another life to be de. 
rived, even from the Pentateuch, than from the Phedon, or 
the Tusculan Disputations, or the stoical rhapsodies of an 
Antonine. There isa firmer foundation for faith in its earnest 
expressions of the divine care for the ‘‘ chosen people,’’ than in 
all the metaphysical arguments of ancient or modern schools. 
Although nothing is told us directly of immortality, yet this 
old book may be said to give an assurance of it, stronger 
than ever came from discussions respecting non-extension and 
indivisibility, and indestructibility, or from any proud discourse 
of pre-existence and architypal ideas. It carries this assurance, 
simply because, to the spritually-minded reader, it everywhere 
connects humanity with God, so identifies the truest and best 
life of the human spirit (whether here or in any other state o/ 
being) with his service and adoration, so makes all true bless- 
edness to consist in the Divine ‘‘ favor and loving’ kindness,” 
those gracious words of life,—so resolves the great problem of 
the summum bonum, the anxious inquiry, Who will show us 
the sovereign good? into that sublime conception, ‘ the light 
of His countenance,” and, finally, so places all hope in the 
clear and comforting ideas of grace and promise, instead of 
philosophical argument, or natural law, or the fancied results 
of any self-rewarding human virtue. We see this especially 
in that one word which God so kindly employs to express his 
chosen relation to humanity, as distinguished from that which 
he bears to the natural creation. It is the word covenant, so 
full of life and immortality,—so gracious on the part of Deity, 
so honorable to man. There is a strange repugnance maui- 
fested to it by some aspects of modern theology, and yet there 
is certainly no term more purely scriptural. 

Although not employed in the particular account in Genesis, 
yet the reality is certainly there. God placed the material 
and merely animal universe under natural law ; with man he 
entered into the higher relation adapted to a rational being— 
the relation of moral law, of promise, of condition, of mutual 
assent of will. In other words, ‘‘ He made with him a covenant 
of life.’ Whence, then, this disposition, even in some who 
would be thought evangelical, (it is natwra/ enough in the ordi- 
nary politician or philosophizing infidel,) to seek in nature, and 
in natural right, as it is called, what has been so graciously 
placed on the higher ground of the oath,—the oath which God 
sware unto the father, even the “father of the faithful,” and 
the father of the race. Here, too, would seem to be this same 
idea in the common form of the Hebrew adjuration, as sugges- 
tive of a stronger bond (berith religio) than exists between the 
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Deity and the merely physical word ; although the term cove- 
nant is sometimes used figuratively even of the latter; as in 
Jerem. 33: 20, when it is applied to the invariable succession 
of day and night. In such references to nature it is clearly 
metaphorical, when employed to express the relation of God to 
man, and especially to his church, or redeemed man, it is ever 
in the highest sense real. ‘The Lord does indeed make a cove- 
nant with humanity, and this is the great pledge and _ proof of 
our immortality. He would not enter into stipulations with 
the being of a day, or one who had no higher existence in- 
tended for him than the ever-flowing and ever-changing nature 
by which he is surrounded. This is the substance of Christ’s 
argument with the Sadducee. 

‘‘ As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth.” The one is 
the pledge of the other. Materialism in respect to man is athe- 
ism in respect to the universe. The views entertained in the 
one case will ever run parallel with those entertained in the 
other. There is a doctrine which regards all the phenomena 
of spirituality in us as but the results of the material organiza- 
tion of our finite microcosm. Such a view cannot long be held 
without transferring, in the end, the same conception to all the 
phenomena of the great world around us. This is atheism. Or 
if the notion of something to which we give the name of God, 
comes in at all, it can only be, legitimately, as the last product 
(if there ever is any such last and perfect product) of nature 
and matter working up through seminary gas, fluid, solid, vege- 
table, animal, &c., to the human vitality, and thus, finally, to 
Deity itself. But as this term includes, by logical necessity, 
the idea of highest and most perfect, it, of course, is never 
reached, and never can be reached, in this eternally moving 
and eternally unfinished progression. Again: There is a doc- 
trine which might seem, at first view, the very reverse of the 
preceding. It would regard all the phenomena of materiality, 
and, in fact, its very évrsd¢xs@, or reality, as but the outward 
evolution of spirit. In the cant of a certain mystic school, soul 
is the interior of which body is the necessary exterior or ulti- 
mate. "This, carried out to the universe, is Pantheism, or that 
revived modern Gnosticism which now charms so many minds 
by its false show of spirituality. As the human body, in this 
scheme, is the exterior, the ultimate, the outgrowth and corre- 
spondence of the soul, so the visible universe, accordingly, is the 
necessary correspondence, emanation, or outgrowth of God. In 
other words, it is his body regarded as a necessary manifesta- 
tion of the outworking spirit. The world is, therefore, not his 
voluntary work, or creative act, as the Bible plainly teaches, 
but comes from him by natural law or development, just as the 
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plant grows out of the seed and the soil. In the one case, q// 
ts matter; in the other all is soul. A mighty difference jt 
would seem. The latter claims to be infinitely removed from 
the gross materialism, of which it asserts itself to be the only 
true antagonist. It affects a wondrous spirituality. And yet. 
in fact, both views come in the end to just the same thing. 
Both alike deny the true idea of God by confounding him with 
the universe. Both are equally false, equally pernicious. 
equally opposed to that idea of man which has the sanction of 
the two highest and concurring authoritiés, the Scriptures, and 
the common sense or sentiment of the race, as expressed in al 
human speech,—the idea of man as composed of two distinct 
parts, differing in essence, in energy, in individuality—tw: 
distinct parts mysteriously bound together, yet coming from 
two distinct sources, and neither of which can be regarded, in 
any way, as a result, or aceident, or outgrowth, or ingrowth. 
or attribute of the other. 

To reverse our proposition, then, we may say, that no one 
ean believe in a God thus distinct from the universe, and have 
vividly in his mind an idea of him in his mora] relations as cre- 
ator, lawgiver, and judge, without also having (morally, at 
least, however ill-defined it may be to the intellect,) a corre- 
sponding idea of the human soul as something distinct from the 
body, both in essence and power—as something not proceeding 
from the body—not even as connected with it by virtue of any 
necessary dependence—but as joined to it because God himsel! 
has seen fit to establish and maintain that bond as the bes! 
mode of conducting the soul through a state of moral probation. 
arising from its connection with nature, to a final approach to. 
and union with, the Divine spirituality. 

Connected with this view of the Divine nature, as something 
separate from the universe, above the universe, ruling over the 
universe, as well as through and in the universe, is the idea o! 
the human soul as something distinct from the human body. 
(being neither its cause nor its effect,) ruling over as well as in 
the body, (unless when it becomes its voluntary slave,) and. 
finally, surviving the body after the period of dissolution. 

This, then, is the fundamental proposition— The soul an ev- 
tity distinct from the body—in some sense older than the body 
—derived from another department of being—capable of exist- 
ing by itself, although obtaining through the body its first 
knowledge of the material world—not growing out of the body. 
as a nature or osc, but coming into the bedy ab-extra—quich- 
ening the body and afterwards going out of it, and away from 
it into some Hades or unseen world—this, we maintain, is the 
idea of soul which has been in the human mind from the be- 
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ginning,—its distinct entity as a fact, rather than any meta- 
physical or psychological view of the spiritual nature. The 
rudest tribes have held fast to such a notion of departure and 
separate existence, and that, too, in the face of all sensible phe- 
nomena attending the period of dissolution; whilst philosophy 
has never improved upon it, or really advanced one step be- 
yond that first view which is common to all mankind. This 
is the idea which has shown itself in all languages—in all di- 
rect names for soul, and in all allied phraseology. This it is 
which has caused life everywhere to be characterized as a bond, 
or union, and death as an dvayvois, a loosening, release, separa-_ 
tion or departure of something which this phraseology regards 
as still existing in the world of entities. Hence it is not spoken 
of as a ceasing, a going out, in the sense of return to new ex- 
istence, but as a journey, a change, or transition (nan dis- 
cessus, peraatis, weradracis, )—a breaking forth of the soul from 
something which confines it, as in Euripides Alcestis, 
Joxognysiv re xai peracrives Siov-— 
and in a great many passages in Homer, where the phenome- 
non of dissolution is spoken of. The notion of annihilation, re- 
turn to nothing, or ceasing to be, is certainly alien to the early 
tongues ;' and hence there are neither nouns nor verbs, primi- 
tive or derivative, corresponding to them. Such, we may say, 
is the view whigh has been held semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, 
whenever it has been left to its own spontaneous development, 
undimmed by any refinements of philosophy, and unperverted 
by the unspiritualizing tendency of any scientific naturalism. 
This is the more remarkable, because the universality of the 
idea is in such striking contrast with the difficulty of the con- 
ception. It is ever in seeming contradiction to the sense. It is 
very hard for us to conceive of a disembodied spirit, but the idea, 
notion, or intellectual apprehension, as distinguished from the 
sensual conception, is not anything difficult or away from the 
common mind. This may be fairly inferred from its univer- 
sality. The most illiterate entertain it, as well as the learned. 
The child accepts it with a readiness that often seems to have 
anticipated the teacher. Every savage tribe recognise the dis- 
tinction, although nature and sense would seem to say, that 
when the body is laid in the grave, there is an end of all ani- 
mate existence. Thus we infer that the very effort which the 
soul has to make in conceiving of itself, only shows the more 
the reality and strength of that intellectual cognition which 
lies back of it. This effort at conception, and the conception 


' The use of the Greek ¢¢Asurdéw, instead of being an exception to our view, 
confirms it- “The way in which it is used elliptically cf the present life, almost 
always suggests the idea of change or transition to another state. 
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itself, would never have existed without the previous and more 
interior existence of the idea. 

With respect to such separate entity, and separate source of 
being, there may be a great variety of differing and even oppos. 
ing views. Soul may be regarded as coming from previous 
soul, and that from other soul, and so on up to the most remote 
or primitive fountain. It may be supposed to have passed 
through every kind of metempsychosis. It may be viewed as 
derived from a world of spiritual essences, where it had some 
kind of generic existence previous to its individualizing residence 
in an earthly body. It may be maintained that it comes, in 
each human personality, directly from the ‘‘ Father of spirits.” 
It may be supposed to be derived by a chain of traduction from 
successive spiritual progenitors ; thus accompanying the body, 
not as a growth from it, but as an independent entity running 
parallel with the stream of physical transmission. Or it may 
be regarded, in every instance, as a new creation of spiritual 
substance co-operating by a pre-established harmony with each 
successive physical birth. Yet still, amid all this difference of 
view respecting its origin and transmission, there yet remains 
the great and universal article to which we have endeavored to 
call attention, as everywhere contained in the human thought, 
and engraved in human speech—the belief in it as an entity 
distinct from the material organization, and the consequent po- 
sition, that, come from whence it may, it is in some sense, in 
the order of nature at least, if not of flowing time, from a prior 
order of existence, or, in other words, older than the body. 

It is this notion of the soul as a separate entity, which ap- 
pears, as we will endeavor to show, in the earliest names given 
to the immaterial principle, and in the derived expressions 
which are to be found, perhaps, in every language that has 
ever been made the subject of philological investigation. 

Our first argument is derived from the very fact of its having, 
in the earliest languages, and in all languages, a separate name. 
As far as we can take for our guide the unvarying laws of the hu- 
man mind, (and on some subjects we can have no higher test of 
reality,) original terms ever denote a distinct notion and belief of 
some corresponding entity,—and that too, from whatever source, 
whether spiritual or material, those terms may have been derived. 
Men do not invent or use words, as original and distinguishing 
names, without a belief in the reality of that to which they are 
applied. So far, then, as we may regard the universal notions 
of the human mind as having been given to its constitution by 
its very Creator, as an image of his own thought, and thus as 
implying a reality, or a real idea, in distinction from a mere 
conception, so far may we view these distinct names for spirit 
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(thus representing distinct notions) as indicating realities no 
Jess than those applied to the body or material nature. If so, 
then, the mere fact that in all tongues there are names for soul 
as distinct as those for body, is in itself evidence that mankind 
have believed as much in the independent entity of what is de- 
noted by the one class of names, as in the reality of that which 
is denoted by the other. ‘Yvux4 mn animus, geist, soul, ghost, 
have been supposed to stand for real and distinct existences, 
just as much as ¢4po, Ww, corpus, leib, body, flesh, or matter. 

If it be said that these names may have been given to it as 
something subordinate to, and growing out of, the body, and 
that, therefore, they no more indicate a distinct entity, per se, 
than the terms strength, beauty, or health, regarded as de- 
noting results of bodily organization, the answer is at once 
at hand. The very manner in which these words are used 
contradicts any such supposition. In no language is a mere 
result ever placed in direct antithesis to that of which it is 
the result. In no dialect under heaven do we ever find strength, 
or health, or beauty used in contrast with the body of which 
they are regarded as attributes, any more than we find knowl- 
edge, or thought, or feeling ever employed as the antithesis 
. ofsoul. But we may say, with equal confidence, that the words 
for soul are ever placed in the most opposing parallelism with 
those for matter, or bodily organization ; and so strong is the 
mind’s a priori conviction of the unerring guidance of language 
in this respect, that we have not the least doubt of finding the 
same distinction, expressed by similar distinct and independent 
terms in every human tongue that yet remains to be analyzed. 
In all the speech of all men, and in all ages, soul and body, 
flesh and spirit, mind and matter, with the qualities and ac- 
tions, or adjectives and verbs, corresponding to each respective- 
ly, have ever formed the most direct and clear antithesis, —have 
ever implied a separation and independence of entity more dis- 
tinct even than is expressed by any other terms whatever. 

Now, it matters not whether among the earlier or later, the 
ruder or more civilized races, there has ever been attending 
these expressions any philosophical or scientific views of the 
nature of spirit on the one hand, or of matter on the other. 
It matters not how gross or defective may have been men’s 
idéas in respect to either substance. There need be, moreover, 
no difficulty in the admission, that in expressing these distine- 
tions there has ever been a tendency to material metaphors, or 
symbols, which, when scientifically considered, might seem. to 
confound the very difference of entity they would appear to 
aim at setting forth. It is the fact, the distinction itself, to 
which we call attention,—the clear, strong, antithetical dis- 
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tinction which is ever most plainly intended, and to the expres. 
sion of which mankind seem ever forced, as by a law of their 
mental constitution carrying on its processes in some way above 
the very thoughts and conceptions themselves. It is the clear 
distinction running not only through the primary, but also 
the whole range of derivative terms,—a distinction without 
which language would have a vital defect extending very far 
into all its branches, and unfitting it for its most important as 
well as its more ordinary uses,—a distinction without which 
their could be neither religion, nor morality, nor philosophy, 
nor poetry ; for all these are ultimately grounded on this dualis. 
tic idea of spirit as some way ruling over matter, whether in 
the human microcosm, or in the vitality of the universe. 

Such, then, would be the outline of an argument under this 
first head. We appeal to the bare fact of the universal em- 
ployment of such separate and antithetical terms, as evidence 
of a settled law of language. We appeal next to this law of 
language, as proof of a higher law of mind, from whose work- 
ings it has proceeded. We appeal to this law of mind, as de- 
noting the mind of Him who not only ‘ planted the eye and 
the ear,” but who “taught man knowledge” (Ps. 94: 10), 
and ‘* revealed unto him his thought” (Amos 4: 13). And to 
this, in the last place, we appeal, as evidence that the distinc- 
tion, thus traced from its lowest manifestation to its highest 
source, is the satisfactory proof of one of the most real of all 
realities. 

Our next argument is, that this distinction is implied, not 
only in the fact, but in the very significance or etymological 
analysis of the names employed. It might, at first view, be 
supposed, that the most direct mode to effect this would be by 
some term denoting at once immateriality ; but then such 
term would be a mere negation. It would be merely calling 
soul, not-matter or not-body. It might just as well be demand- 
ed, on behalf of the higher substance, that matter or body be 
named from a subordinate term which should be amere negation 
of spirit, and be called, accordingly, not-spirit, or the unspiritual 
substance. Something positive was wanted as denoting a posi- 
tive entity ; and this is obtained in the class of names made use 
of. They all denote active powers, and yet are the best symbols 
that can be obtained of immateriality. The soul, in otner 
words, has shown its conviction of its own immaterial nature, 
by taking, as its representative, the least material of all sub- 
stances that in any way manifest themselves to the sense. 

Here, however, comes up a most plausible objection. In all 
tongues, as far as known, there ever lies at the bottom of these 
names for soul a material or sensual conception. Spirit, breath, 
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wind, air, ether, and sometimes fire, may be found as the 
basis of them all. The universality of this, it may be con- 
tended, is proof that immateriality was a notion unknown to 
the primitive mind at the birth of language-—The objection 
seems to have much force, although we have known it but sel- 
dom urged. It is, however, capable not only of an answer, but 
of being transformed into one of the strongest confirmations of 
the view it is supposed to subvert. To make this clear, we 
need only call attention to some of the primary laws of the 
human mind, or, rather, of the mind’s action as modified by its 
union with the material organization. The very necessity of 
spoken language would seem to arise out of this union. It 
would seem to follow, at once, from any notion we could have 
of pure spirit, that its communication with other pure spirit 
must be either immediate, that is, without any intervening 
media, sign, or. symbol, or, if it employed signs at all, that it 
would be by making use of the lower or more obvious spiritual 
phenomena, as types of the more interior and remote. In other 
words, thought, feeling, knowledge, would make themselves 
known at once by their very presence to, and mingling with, 
other feeling, thought, emotion, and intelligence, or by their 
power of exciting certain cognitions of the soul which might 
stand as their spiritual representatives. But in the present 
human condition, this otherwise essentially free spirit inhabits 
a natural organization. It is enclosed in matter. It looks 
through the darkened windows of its house of flesh. It knows 
what is passing without only by the shadows reflected on the 
rear wall of its cavernous abode. Even in reading itself, or 
studying its own thoughts, it is compelled to make use of sen- 
sual representations, or reflex diagrams upon the sensorium. 
Much more, then, is it under the necessity of transmitting in- 
telligence of its own internal feelings and conceptions by like 
shadowy signals sent forth from the apertures or loopholes of 
its own retreat ; and these must be of a nature adapted to 
similar inlets to other souls in similar confinement. 

It is, indeed, a very old opinion, that our present union with 
matter is very far from being our state of perfection ; and 
hence, as Socrates says, some of the wise men of the olden 
time have handed down the saying, that the present body is 
actually the soul’s sepulchre, in which it is buried, by way of 
condemnation, perhaps, for the sins of a former existence. Of 
course, we re hold to this. Neither would we venture 
to condemn the mere fact of the spirit’s connection with mat- 
ter, when we remember that, according to the Scriptures, such 
will be its last and perfect state when both are purified and 
transformed,—when the one becomes a sinless or uncarnalized 
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soul, the other a ‘ spiritual,” or rather spiritualized body'—that 
is, a body in perfect subjection to the spirit, instead of the lat- 
ter being, as it now is, a carnal spirit, or a ‘carnal mind,” in 
other words, a spirit not only wnited to, but immersed and en- 
slaved in matter. All this we may maintain, and yet hold, 
with all reverence for God and nature, that our present union 
with a material organization is an imperfect and defective 
state, although designed for high and glorious ends in the spirit- 
ual history of the redeemed. 

But whatever view we may take of it in regard to its final 
cause, such is the present state of humanity. Thoughts, emo- 
tions, ideas, in going from soul to soul, must pass through the 
flesh ; and to fit them for this passage, and even that they may 
be able to make the passage at all, they must first be arrayed 
in the robes of the flesh. Hence not only words for soul itself, 
but all abstract terms, all spiritual terms, all words significant 
of mental entities, properties, or acts, do ever present in their 
primary sense, and, from the very nature of things, must pre- 
sent, some material substance, or agent, or some sensation, or 
some sensible action, or phenomenon, as the inner word, if we 
may so style it, which does itself re-present the abstract or 
spiritual notion. As we have elsewhere remarked, there are, 
and must be, two stages in this process. The outward word 
or utterance stands primarily for some material essence, or 
sensible action, and this material substance, or sensible action, 
is itself the inner language of the soul to express the spiritual 
conception. In this manner does the representative, thus sent 
forth, reach at last the ear or eye for which it was designed, 
and through which, by like repeated stages, though in a reverse 
order, it is finally conveyed to another spiritual inhabitant 
enclosed in a like cavern of the flesh. 

Such, then, is the necessity our present organization. Spiritual 
ideas, and even the ideas of spirit, must array themselves in the 
robes of the flesh. They must puton the garb of materiality. But 
the more truly spiritual they are, or the more removed from every 
notion of matter, the more etherial will be the dress assumed ; or, 


1 The expressions ¢ipo eveuarixdv, a spiritual body, and cpa Luxio, 
an animal bod , (1 Cor. 15: 44) if not contradictory and unmeaning, would 
seem, ouretttialee: to transcend all human comprehension, as long as we re- 
gard the adjectives as in any sense denoting the ma/erial from, or out of which 
the body is constituted; and if we take it so in the one case, we must also in 
the other. If the one is a body made or formed of «veia, the other is a body 
formed of Lux4. It becomes plain, however, if we regard the terms as denoting 
the predominant influences under which the present and the future man are 
respectively held. “A body perfectly obedient to spiritual direction—the soul’s 
servant instead of its master; is SOc aveumarmiv—just as a spirit, under the 
direction of the flesh, is pgévnwa. Cagximov, or “a carnal mind.” 
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rather, the less grossly material the vehicle in which this myste- 
rious voyage from soul to soul, through the two intervening 
oceans of sense, is at last accomplished. 

The spiritualizing propensity, then, is seen in the fact, that 
in all languages this inner word, thus itself represented by the 
outward name, is that substance which is conceived to be the 
farthest removed towards the ultimate verge of matter, if not, 
in fact, even beyond its utmost borders. Instead, then, of 
favoring materialism, these terms show how much the human 
mind has ever abhorred it, shrunk from it, gone to the greatest 
distance from it the law of its present connection would per- 
mit, or, in other words, to the very end of its chain. It mani- 
fests its tendency to the spiritual by selecting (since it was 
thus compelled to make use of them) material representations 
of the most etherial, or seemingly least material kind. Lan- 
guage thus proves that soul, in all names for itself, has ever 
striven to get as far from the corporeal as it possibly could. Its 
mM, WD), vy, rveipa, anima, spiritus, soul, sawl, siel, ziel, Ceele 
Deift (gust) ghost, have all presented this notion, and this ten- 
dency, more or less, according to the accurate or inaccurate 
scientific conceptions of the ages when they were first employ- 
ed. The substance supposed to stand next to immateriality 
has been the one selected as this inner word or symbol. This 
is proved, too, from the fact, that as progressive knowledge has 
revealed more and more of the materiality of these first con- 
ceptions, language has taken another step to a term supposed 
to be of a still more refined significance. The soul, which in 
the @arliest ages is called air or breath, is afterward charac- 
terized by epithets derived from the fire, or the supposed hea- 
venly ether. This first manifests itself in poetry (or in that 
early musing, mystical, semi-poetical theology to which we 
may give the general name of Orphic,) until in time the 
phraseology passes into general use, and becomes incorporated 
into the common dialect. The fire, or ether, is thus brought 
in as a higher or more refined order of substance, as something 
more removed from gross matter, or more nearly approaching 
that region of pure immateriality to which the imprisoned soul 
ever draws nearer and nearer in seeking the best name for 
herself, but which, in this way, she can never fully reach dur- 
ing her present connection with a material organization. This 
is the only method she can take without employing, in opposi- 
tion to nature and all analogy, arbitrary and unrepresentative 
sounds, affording in themselves no clue to their application, and 
standing for ideas as the letters of the alphabet represent un- 
known quantities in algebra. 

Sometimes, too, there may mingle with these symbols other 
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conceptions beside that of immateriality,—such as the mys. 
terious invisibility ot the wind, the upward tendency of the 
flame, the fancied universality and eternity of the substance 
styled ether; which having its seat above the atmosphere, was 
supposed to pervade all space, and was regarded by those who 
verged toward a pantheistic view of the universe, as the sen- 
sorium of the divinity, or animus mundi. Hence it is styled 
‘¢most holy, most solemn, or sacred” — 


’Aidépa, Gsuvoraroy Siodesppmov wdvrwy,) 
“ Source and nourisher of life to all things.” 


We may take a step farther than this, and regard these names 
not only as denoting the /east material substances, and, in this 
way, the best representatives of spirit, but as actually expres- 
sive of what was supposed itself to be an immaterial entity, and 
which might therefore be rationally regarded as actually con- 
stituting, instead of being merely representative of, the imma- 
terial principle in man. 

There has always. been a tendency in the human mind to 
hold to the real existence of supposed substances, which, al- 
though not regarded in themselves as spirit, might still be 
viewed, in some way, as immaterial active entities, incapable 
of being resolved into any mere results or affections of matter, 
although related to it. There is also an analogous intermedi- 
ate conception of this kind, belonging to what may be called 
the spiritual side of being. Thus truth may be regarded as a 
real entity related to mind, yet not spiritual, or of the same 
essence with mind ; and so also those powers to which wechave 
alluded as having a place in the belief of mankind, may be 
viewed as real entities related to matter, and yet not matter,— 
that is immaterial. Even in modern science, this seemingly 
intermediate region has not yet been fully closed up. It is still 
oceupied by that unknown class of agencies which, as exhibit- 
ed under different modifications, we style light, electricity, or 
magnetism. The field may have been slowly narrowing, but 
ever, as substances or agencies, supposed, through defective 
science, to belong to this class, have been found actually to pos- 
sess materiality, has the mind been only driven farther and 
farther back to discover a similar principium, or to look for the 
realization of its thought (a thought it cannot surrender) in 
something else,—in some remote ground or limit, still farther 
removed from the obviously material. Even when light and 
magnetism shall have been clearly proved to belong to the or- 
der of material substances, (if they ever shall be thus proved,) 
the innate belief will still seek its object in what are called the 


1 Aristophanes Clouds, 570. 
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attractive powers. It will still remain in gravitation and cohe- 
sion; and when these, too, are resolved into invisible and im- 
nderable fluids, there will even then be presented the idea of 
a power still farther back—the idea of something which would 
seem to be neither spirit, nor matter, nor any known property 
or affection of either, and yet a real and powerful entity. Now, 
without being required to admit any actual existence of such 
mid-region of entities, we may advert to the belief in it, and 
the constant tendency of the mind to seek for it, as having au 
important bearing on our present argument. Air once occu- 
pied a place in the human thought similar to that which is 
now possessed by the subtle, imponderable agents of the modern 
chemist. It may, accordingly, have been so universally taken 
as the best name for soul, not simply because it was supposed 
to be the /east material of all substances then known, but be- 
cause it was actually regarded as an immaterial agent, in which 
dwelt the ¢mmaterial life or energy of the spirit. Everything 
combined to render it remarkable and mysterious. It was in- 
visible, yet most powerful. It was unseen by the eye, yet pos- 
sessed a strange and incomprehensible voice for the ear. ‘ The 
wind blew where it listed ; men heard the voice thereof, but 
could not tell whence it came, nor whither it departed.’ It 
was felt, yet could not be grasped nor held ; produced its effects, 
and exerted its powerful energies in space, and yet in that 
space there seemed, to the senses, nought but vacancy—no- 
thing which could be seen, or fixed, or weighed, or measured. 
In this way, too, came the same terms to be applied to the 
great wnseen Soul that ruled the universe. Those who urge 
the objection we are considering, drawn from the supposed ma- 
teriality of the symbols and names employed, should remember 
that God too, in the Bible, is styled N%, spirit, (wind, air,) 
and not only this, but also mm ‘nox Elohe Ruhoth, “ The 
God of the spirits to all that is flesh.’’ Those, then, who would 
divest the Old Testament of all spirituality in respect to man, 
because its terms for soul signify only air or breath, (an argu- 
ment we have seen advanced,) must, to be consistent, regard 
the Jews as believing that the wind was the God who made . 
the worlds,—that it was the wind, or a wind which entered 
into covenant with their fathers, which spake to them from the 
fires of Sinai, and represents itself to Moses, in the burning 
bush, as the I AM THAT I AM, the sole, eternal, self-existent 
fountain of all being. Such a view would fully justify the 
assertion of the Roman Satirist. that the Jews believed 


“Nil preter nubes, acia, atque celum inane ;” 
In nought but clouds, and air, and empty heavens. 
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Should it, however, be admitted, for the sake of argument, 
that the primitive mind did use these terms as significant of 
something material, and that, too, not.as symbolical, but as 
denoting the very substance of the living principle itself, still, 
even the extreme and wholly unauthorized view will not estab. 
lish that gross theory it is brought to support. We may dis. 
tinguish betwen the idea of the imcorporeal and that of the 
immaterial. The clear duality of soul and body (the impor. 
tant point which, we contend, has been always recognized, 
however incorrect the philosophy attending it,) may be as 
firmly maintained by the one as by the other. Admitting that, 
in their gross conceptions, the soul may have been regarded as, 
in itself, something material, still it might be viewed, and was 
viewed, as distinct from the bodily organization. It was still 
soul as opposed to body, NY, as opposed to W2, Lvx4 as op- 
posed to ¢pa, or spirit as opposed to flesh. 

To make this clear, we may observe, that there are two 
kinds of materialism. The one may be the offspring of gross 
irrationality, and yet truly conservative of the idea on which 
we have so much insisted, (the idea of the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the soul and the present human body as separate 
entities) together with all the moral and religious notions closely 
connected with such acknowledged diference. ‘The other form 
of materialism may be refined, philosophical, and scientific. 
It may even seem to assume a highly spiritual aspect ; and yet 
be radically destructive of any conception of the soul as a dis- 
tinct reality, and of all those views of present moral accounta- 
bility, and future survivorship, which flow so naturally from it. 

Again: The soul, as a soul, may be regarded as actually com- 
posed or constituted of some material substance. Such a doc- 
trine, it is true, may be very irrational and unscientific, and yet 
sincerely and consistently held in connection with the other 
ideas of the spirit’s distinct entity, independence, and survivor- 
ship. This material substance may be supposed to be more or 
less etherial,—as fire, or ether, or the grosser air,—and yet 
a substance, a system by itself—separate from the body in 
_ energy, in identity, and capable of existing apart from it in time 
and locality. It may be viewed as joined to it for a season, 
and yet as having received its genesis from a sphere higher 
than that of its earthly residence. It may be regarded as 
coming into the body from this higher world of materiality, 
instead of being a natural outgrowth, and again, as going 
away from the body, as surviving the body, and as living, in 
this sense, a disembodied thought not an immaterial life,— 
dsiparov, incorporeum, though not didw, There may be meta- 
physical objections to this, but in other respects, the view may 
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be perfectly consistent and conservative of the highest moral 
truths relating to our being and our accountability. 

Of the other form of materialism it is the peculiar character- 
istic that it makes the soul to be, not matter, but something 
lower—even a result of matter. It is an effect merely—an 
effect of organization—a harmony of material strings. Man 
is not composed of two parts. He is not soul and body, but 
body only. What is called the spirit has not even the dignity 
and rank of matter. It isa nonentity. It is the hum of an 
Molean wind-harp, having no essence, or esse, aside from the 
motions of the syntagma of strings by which it is produced. 
It is not the self-subsisting harmonizing principle, but the 
transient harmony which is only what the chords and their 
tension may permit it to be. It is not the vivifying power, it 
is not the cause of vitality and intelligence, but a certain effect, 
called life and thought, resulting from a certain site, figure, 
and motion of the particles and fluids of which the body is 
composed. 

Between these two systems of materialism, there may be, 
as far as pretension is concerned, an immense difference. The 
one, in regard to its philosophy at least, may be more gross ; 
the other more refined. The one may betray ignorance of the 
very first elements of certain departments of knowledge ; the 
other may boast loudly of its science. And yet, were the 
writer compelled to choose between them, he would say with- 
out hesitation—Let me believe that the soul, as a soul, is fire, 
is ether, is air, is fluid, is blood, is earth, or lead, or iron even, 
if there can still be maintained, consistently or inconsistently, 
its destined entity, its separate and higher originality, its per- 
sonality, its spiritual sovereignty, its survivorship. We would 
cling to this, however gross it might seem as a science or a 
philosophy, rather than hold to any form of transcendental pan- 
theism, or pananthropism, which denies and confounds the 
duality, either by resolving spirit into matter, or by subli- 
mating body into the sphere of soul, or by making either of 
these distinct two the effect, or out-working, or evolution, or 
ultimate, of the other. ‘There is an aspect of this philosophy 
which indignantly spurns the name of materialism; it would 
even seem to ape the highest spirituality ; it talks boastingly of 
faith, and declaims against sensualism,—and yet, after all, 
makes out man to be but a microscopic lens, refracting and 
transmitting the panorama of nature, and has even for its high- 
est thought of God nothing more than the idea of the wind- 
harp, or organ, through which is ever pouring the eternal an- 
them of the universe. 

From such a false hyper-spiritualism we turn to the Bible for 
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refuge and relief. We thank God that his blessed book avoids 
all appearance of philosophical argument,—that it merely 
adopts the ordinary distinctive language which has had its ori. 
gin in our most obvious psychological necessities,—that it sim. 
ply places soul and body, flesh and spirit, in contrast, without 
indulging in any speculations as to their essence or their 
nature,—that whilst it has nought to say of substance or acci. 
dent, it traces one part of humanity to the earth, the other to 
the eternal Breath or Spirit, or Ruah in the heavens,—that 
it so distinctly, yet kindly, speaks of the one as frail, earthly, 
and incapable of sustaining its own infirmities, (Prov. 18: 14,) 
and of the other as not only the sustainer of the flesh, but as 
itself sustained by God’s power, enlightened by the light of 
his countenance, having an interest in his righteousness, and 
capable of sharing ir his salvation. 

And so, too, in respect to God and the universe. Be it that 
the Bible comes down to the very verge of anthropomorphism, 
and anthropoperthism, in setting forth what this age, above al! 
others, so much wants, a vivid view of the Divine personality 
and personal providence. It is enough for us (and we ought 
gladly to accept it in lieu of all philosophy,) that he is therein 
represented as the eternal Ruah, or spirit who distinctly pre- 
sents himself to us as separate from the universe he has created 
—as above the universe,—ruling over the universe (1x! 
Umsexocmia as well as ¢yxosuia)—making all natural agencies 
subordinate to moral personal ends, and thus originating, sus- 
taining, wielding, dispensing with, or utterly violating nature, 
according as may be required for the manifestation of that high 
sovereignity, those holy attributes of justice and providence, 
which, even in connection with anthropomorphic views, are so 
much higher and more valuable than any merely philosophical 
or scientific theism that discards them, or keeps them in 
the background of its systems of man and of the uni- 
verse. Better believe ex animo in what is called the gross- 
ness of the Old Testament anthropomorphism,—that God 
talked face to face with Abraham in the field of Mamre,—that 
‘‘he came down to see the sons of men, and the tower they 
were building” on the plain of Shinar,—that he held con- 
verse with Elijah on the summit of Carmel,—that he spake 
with Moses in the burning mount, and placed him in the cleft 
of the rock as he passed by, and manifested to his human 
vision his ahorim, or the finite and temporal aspect of infinite 
and eternal Deity,—far better to give our hearty credence to 
these clear representations of the Divine personality and provi- 
dence, than to confound and enfeeble the mind with the misty 
pantheistic impersonality of those rhapsodizing schools that 
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destroy all distinction of God, and nature, and soul, and the 
world, and yet claim to be the most spiritual as well as the 
most profound. 

This conception of air, wind, or breath, may be regarded as 
primary in almost all terms for soul. The most important 
tongues ever present this peculiarity of human speech, and it 
may safely be regarded as universal. We need only advert to 
a few of the ancient and modern languages. It is enough 
barely to mention the Greek «vejua and the Hebrew nm”. 
The older and more general word Jvyq although the primary 
sense is obsolete, presents the same conception of air or wind ; 
and hence the sense of coolness. The Latin animus is clearly 
the same with the Greek dveuog Spirit is from spiro, and 
this from the very sound and motion of respiration. The Ger- 
man sec/e, and the English soul (Saxon sazw/) do not, at first 
view, so distinctly present the common conception; but the 
double vowel in the one, and the compensating diphthong in the 
other, show that they are both from an ol¢ root that has lost a 
guttural, and which may be supposed to contain the radical 
idea. This must be sege/, the sail of a ship, evidently carrying 
us back to an older meaning, to b/ow,or breathe, like the Latin 
flo fare, from whence come flame and afflatus. This is the 
same with our sai/, to which family would also seem to belong 
the word soul, thus presenting the same significance with the 
Latin and Greek terms, and by a similar metaphorical deriva- 
tion. With geist, ghost, compare the Saxon gast, gas, gust. 
The latter term seems peculiarly connected with ghost, as gene- 
rally now applied toa spirit departed from the body. It sug- 
gests the flittering, gliding motion, which the legendary 
imagination has ever given to the disembodied apparition, espe- 
cially to its departure, when 


it scents the morning air, 
And hies to its confine. 


Thus the ghost of Anchises— 


Jamque vale : torquet medios nox humida cursus, 
Et me sevus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis. 
Dixerat, et tenues fugit, ceu fumus, in auras. — ned, v. 738. 


tenuesque recessit in auras 
Par levibus ventis.—Ib. ii. 791. 


We would, however, at present, dwell more especially on the 
Hebrew words, and the language respecting soul and body 
which is most commonly employed in the Old Testament. And 
first, let us turn to that remarkable account given Gen. 2: 7, 
and in which, we think, is to be found the origin of this dis- 
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tinction that runs through all language, as well as of the 
peculiar phraseology which has ever been employed to present 
it. We have ascribed this distinction of terms to the laws of 
the human mind. In perfect consistency with this, however, 
we may also trace it to this ancient account, and the fact it 
sets forth, as a collateral as well as ultimate cause. “ And 
Jehovah Elohim,” it says, ‘‘ formed man of earth from earth,” 
DWH OWN,—or, as Paul expresses it, “ from the earth 
earthy,’’ “and then,’ proceeds the narrative, ‘‘ he breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of lives, (the term, it will be remem- 
bered by the Hebrew scholar, is plural,) and (thus) the man 
(this previous man of earth) became a living soul,” or “a soul 
of life,””—a soul now living in, and the cause of life to, a living 
body. The phrase 7 wd) (nephesh haggah) is also used of the 
animal creatures, and, therefore, the emphasis here must be on 
the manner, rather than on the fact, or the mere concluding asser- 
tion. There is meant to be set forth the pre-eminently divine 
manner in which the human organization became spiritualized. 
And thus man became a nephesh haggah—a living soul. 

We cannot help regarding the names referred to, and the 
distinction implied by them in all languages, as but the echo 
of this most ancient account of the huamanorigin. God’s voice, 
uttered in his earliest revelation, sounds in perfect harmony 
with the law of the human mind as thus revealed in human 
speech—soul and body—flesh and spirit,—earth from earth 
and the Divine ama, or breath of God, which comes down 
from the highest heaven. We hear this same echo, too, repeat- 
ed from other parts of the Sacred Volume. Even in the so- 
lemn sentence, “‘ Return to your dust,’ there is implied the 
presence of this higher and heavenly principle—that, which 
makes man more than earth—that at whose departure the 
mortal residue returns to the bosom of the earthly parent, and 
which will again constitute its reviving power when the same 
divine voice shall sound through the realms of Sheol or Hades, 
saying ‘‘ Come again’ Bene-Adam. Come back again, ye sons of 
earth, and from the earth.’’ There is, too, an evident refer- 
ence to this narrative of the human origin, Ecclesiastes 12: 7, 
where the dust is said to return to earth as it was, and the 
ruah or spirit unto God who gave it. Even in the Grecian 
poetry may be traced the ancient strain distinctly uttering the 
same thought, and presenting, in the same language, the same 
distinction of essence and origin. 


1 Thus rendered in the prayer-book version of the 90th Psalm. The word 
yw may certainly have the one sense as well as the other. Why may not 
both be implied ? 
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mvs iniv pig aiden, 
To dopa 0 tig AHiv— 


The soul to the ztheria | heavens, 
The body to its earth— Eurip. Sup. 535. 


Some might charge even this statement in Genesis with 
materializing conceptions ; and they might be right, or at least 
have apla usible argument, if no account ware to be taken of 
the law of language on which we have dwelt. Even here, the 
soul, it may be said, is merely air; it is neshamah, breath. It 
is said to be breathed into man, and he breathes in return and 
lives ; and hence he is said to become a living or breathing soul 
—a spirit, a ghost. But here again, we say, let there be 
marked the evident contrast and opposition intended. Here 
again our idea of the materiality or immateriality of either, 
or of both substances, becomes of less importance than the re- 
cognition of the duality. We are called again to observe the 
distinction between the two principles of humanity, their ac- 
tion and their origin. Whether involving immateriality or not, 
it is a distinction, on the very face of the account, as wide as 
heaven and earth. Let us look at it again in its most striking 
particulars. God had formed the human body of the earth or 
earthly elements. There it lay before him, as yet inert and 
inanimate. It was like the dry bones inthe valley of vision, 
before the Prophet had said, Come, O wind, and breathe upon 
them. As a bodily organization it was perfect; no material 
or physiological part defective ;—the lungs in perfect order,— 
the air, too, surrounding them on all sides and penetrating 
every part. Still there was no real breath, for the breath was 
not yet present. There was no life, no motion, no emotion, 
nointelligence. ‘‘ And God breathed,” says this ancient nar- 
rative. ‘The Spirit of God,” says Elihu (Job 30: 4), in evi- 
dent allusion to this very language, ‘‘ hath made me, and the 
breath of the Almighty hath given me life.” Now, the sacred 
writers must have had some meaning in such passages,—some 
meaning which they deemed of great importance, and which 
was far above any mere play upon words, or trifling with lan- 
guage. What, then, was signified by this mysterious breath 
of the Almighty? Could it have been intended to denote the 
mere play of the surrounding atmosphere? In the use of this 
remarkable language, was there nothing more in view than the 
inhaled and exhaled air,—a substance in itself, as much be- 
longing to the earth as the grosser elements, particles, and 
fluids of which the body was directly formed? Shall those 
who would thus interpret, ever dare to impute their own an- 
thropopathism to Moses and the Old Scriptures? Let us pro- 
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ceed again with our inspection of the record. ‘ And God 
breathed”? into this man of earth, (civ agcirov dvdeweroy ex sic 
(1 Cor. 15: 47) yi%c,XOIKON). Call it emanation or 
what you will; yet here we contend is there distinct 
mention of an unearthly principle—something which may 
be truly said to have been originally divine, although be. 
coming strictly haman—(and here we avoid all those imputa- 
tions of a pantheistic tendency with which such a view may be 
charged when incautiously held)—becoming strictly human by 
its separation from its celestial source, and its individualizing 
union with him who was to be the appointed father and repre- 
sentative of our race. Here was born the humanity. Here 
was that which was higher than the body—something which 
came from the spiritual principle of the universe—something 
which did not grow out of, but came down to and into the 
human bodily organization, after it had been formed, in all its 
physical perfection, from the earth, and which, therefore, we 
may feel assured will not perish when the earth returns to 
earth again. 

The terms for soul in the Hebrew are certainly among the 
oldest, however much it may be contended for the equal or 
superior antiquity of some other Oriental tongues. At all 
events, it claims our attention as the language of the earliest 
divine revelation. In the Hebrew, as every Biblical scholar 
knows, there are three principal terms for soul, —m 
(Ruah,) vd: (Nephesh) and 720i (Neshamah); in all of 
which there is this same radical conception, more or less modi- 
fied, however, by related ideas. Rwah is the wind, the air, 
generally ; Nephesh and Neshamah more properly breath, or air 
inhaled. The first is generally used of the soul in its higher 
aspects of affection and intelligence, and in its connection 
with the universal Ruah. Nephesh is not much employed 
to denote the intellect. It is frequently used of the affections, 
the disposition, or the general character; as in Exod. 23: 9, 
‘‘ For ye know the soul (Nephesh, the feelings,) of the stranger.” 
Sometimes it is taken for the whole personality, as in those 
passages in which the Psalmist apostrophizes his spirit, or 
calls upon himself. It is not unfrequently applied to the 
appetites and propensities, as in the phrase wd) 72 (baal 
nephesh,) Prov. 32: 2; Isa. 55: 2, &c.; but more usually 
like the Greek x4 is it employed as the most general 
name for soul, or for all of humanity that is incorporeal, or 
not flesh. Neshamah is most commonly significant of mere 
animation, although it sometimes has the higher sense of 
disposition and intelligence. In one passage, Prov. 20: 27, it 
rises even to the highest significance of nephesh or ruah. The 
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spirit of man (nishmath adam), is the lamp of the Lord, explor- 
ing all the secret chambers of thought.’ 

There are some few cases in which ruah is taken in its 
primary sense, as denoting the lowest aspect of animation, or, 
rather, the mere breath itself. It is thus employed to set forth 
the exceeding frailty of humanity, as a vapor, a passing wind, 
an exhalation. Thus, in Job,7: 7, ‘‘ O remember that my life 
is but breath,” or, ‘‘a breath.’ So also, Ps. 78:39, “A 
breath that departeth and returneth no more.’ This, however, 
is capable of a higher reference, and may denote, not so much 
the mere idea of frailty, as the irrevocable nature of the 
change produced by dissolution. Thus ruah may be taken, 
even here, for the surviving spiritual part, going out, but not 
lost—‘* A soul that goeth forth and cometh not back again.” 
A more common mode to express frailty is derived from the 
other department of our nature, which for this purpose, and 
when man is viewed under this aspect, is used for the whole 
personality, just as we have seen that in the loftier invocations 
he is characterized by the spiritual part alone. To set forth 
the transitoriness of the present condition, he is called flesh. 
As in the same passage of the 78th Psalm, ‘* He remembered 
that he was flesh, and that when the spirit departed, it 
returned not back again.” So also in the famous passage 
Genesis 6: 3, “ MY spirit shall not always strive with man, 
(or rule over his earthly nature), seeing that he is flesh.” 

All materializing inferences from such passages are com- 
pletely nullified by the fact, that ruah is applied to God as 
well as to man,—or rather to God primarily, and as the 
ground of its being applied to man. In the first chapter-.of 
Genesis, we have the Ruah Elohim that moved, or more 
strictly, according to the Hebrew, hovered over the chaotic 
darkness; or as Milton paraphrazes it, with evident allusion to 
the Evangelical account of the descent of the spirit, 


Dove-like sat brooding o’er the vast abyss. 


Then, it is the generator and quickener of all things that 
have life, from the highest to the lowest organic forms. Thus 
also, Ps. 104: 36. ‘ Thou sendest forth THY spirit ; they 
are created, and thou renewest the face of the earth.” Again, 
Job 26:13: “ By HIS spirit he hath garnished the heavens ;” 
or, ‘‘ From his spirit is the beauty or splendor of the heavens.” 


1 The Hebrew phrase here, jw3 IN would literally mean, the in- 
terior parts of the belly. It is evidently, however, a figurative expression of 
the same kind with those employed, Ps. 51: 8, for the more hidden department 
of the soul, or the deepest thought. So also the “reins,” and the “ inward 
parts,” (2p) ima pectoris penetralia. 
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cient seers. In other words, it was the source and cause of 
that prophetic and interpreting afflatus which opened their eyes 
to the divine vision, and their ears to the divine message. As 
in Ezek. 2: 1, ‘‘ And He said,—Son of man, stand upon thy 
feet, and I will speak unto thee ; And the spirit entered into 
me when he spake, so that I heard him that spake unto me.” 
Hence, such a one was called on>x we (ish elohim,) a man 
of God (ésios dvhe), and sometimes, as in Hosea 9: 7, ish haru- 
ah, a man of the spirit, or a spiritual man. See also Gen. 41: 
38, where, as far back as the days of Joseph and Pharaoh, it 
was said of one peculiarly gifted with a discerning and inter. 
preting knowledge, ‘‘ The spirit of God, or the Ruah Elohim, 
ts in him.’’? In the same, or a similar manner, was it said of 
a man who had any extraordinary skill of invention or art, 
whether useful or curious, as in Exodus 31: 3; 35: 31. 

It is thus used to denote the Divine energy in three distinct 
ways—as the life-giving and life-sustaining power of the natu- 
ral creation—as the supernatural quickener of the human sense 
to see, and of the human intelligence to know, what it could 
not otherwise have seen or known—and thirdly, as the moral 
power which is, in a still higher manner than sense and intel- 
ligence, the true life of the human soul. Examples of this third 
application are too familiar for citation. In its widest signifi- 
cance, however, and in that which comprehends all the rest, is 
it applied to God, in the remarkable passage to which we have 
already referred; where he is styled El Elohz-ruhoth—God— 
The God of the spirits to all that is flesh. This, too, is, 
doubtless, the origin of the appellation used in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, rarig sv eveysaruv, The Father of spirits—where 
it is placed in direct contrast with earthly parents, sis ¢aj«< 
hpi caréeac, ‘the fathers of our flesh,” or, ‘‘ our fathers of the 
flesh.”’ 

Ruah is employed, not only for the human spirit as residing 
in an earthly body during the present life, but also as disem- 
bodied, or regarded as dwelling in the ghostly world. It is 
thus clearly used in the sublime vision of Eliphaz, (Job iv.) a 
passage, by the way, which is enough to refute all that has 
been ever brought forward to prove the Sadducean creed to have 
been that of the ancient Israel. This passage, as well as the 
account of the bringing up of Samuel by the sorceress of En- 
dor, (whatever we may think of the actual fact in the latter 
transaction,) shows conclusively that the then prevailing opinion 
or tradition among the Jews and early Arabians, in respect toa 
ghost-world, was the same as now prevails, and as ever has pre- 
vailed among mankind from the beginning. The very supersti- 
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tion which gave rise to the belief in the possessors of the Oboth, or 
those dealers in familiar spirits who pretended to bring up the 
ghosts from Sheol, or the Jewish Hades,’ could have had no 
meaning, or cause, or any other supposition than that there was 
among the Jews as strong a notion as now exists among us, of 
a ghost-world, or realm of departed souls, and of the possibility 
of their sometimes coming back to revisit the earth. That this 
should occur, even in dreams, is sufficient for our argument, as 
showing the popular creed, and that these terms, on which we 
are dwelling, were supposed to indicate, not the mere breath 
of respiration, beginning and ending with the bodily organiza- 
tion, but some living power or entity that survived the bodily 
dissolution. In other words, soul then meant the same that 
soul does now. It suggested to the common mind the same 
ideas. It was connected with the same fearful thought of an- 
other world, or ghostly abode, undefined in locality, yet still 
near to us in a sense that might well awaken, and did awaken, 
an interest of the most solemn and even fearful nature. It gave 
rise to visions and imaginations the same as now haunt the 
world. An age or race of confirmed materialists would never 
be apt to dream of ghosts, or even to fancy scenes such as that 
recorded in the fourth chapter of Job. 

But to return to this most serious narration. ‘A spirit,” 
says Eliphaz, ‘‘ a ruah flitted before my face.” It was a wind, 
say some of the unspiritualizing commentators. The simplest 
study of the context, however, will enable the common reader 
to determine for himself the true value of such an interpreta- 
tion. ‘A spirit, a ghost passed before my face. The hair of 
my flesh rose up. It stood. I could not discern the form 
thereof, and yet an image was before mine eyes. There was 
stlence, and yet | heard a voice saying, Shall a mortal be more 
just than God? Shall a man be more pure than his Maker ? 

How strange, we cannot avoid remarking, this announce- 
ment from the spiritual world, and yet how different from what 
would be expected by mere human curiosity. Especially may 
this be said in an age like the present, so characterized by its 
singular mixture, or rather jumble, of skepticism and credu- 
lity, of pantheism and gnosticism, of Sadduceeism and demon- 
ology, of naturalism and idealism,—in short, of a secularizing 
sensualism, assuming the garb of faith, and even boasting of 
its spirituality. But the declaration made by this ancient 
spirit is in solemn keeping with the whole description. There 
is no attempted disclosure of those secrets of the unseen world 


1 The reader is referred to the 23d No. of the Bibliotheca Sacra, where the 
writer has dwelt on the kindred topic of the Jewish belief in a future state, and 
presented views he would otherwise have introduced here. 
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which human curiosity would vainly seek to penetrate. There 
is presented no physical or spiritual theory of another life, no 
clairvoyant system of psychology. There is nothing announced 
of ‘* new light about to break forth,” or of any throwing down 
of barriers between the separated worlds, or of any new reve. 
lation of the mystery of being. The introduction of the super- 
natural and the spiritual is not for its own sake, but only to 
give force to the moral truth, and vividness to the moral im- 
pression. 

And in this idea, is to be found the striking difference be- 
tween a true and a spurious revelation. Where Christ has 
barely raised a corner of the veil, and given us a few brief 
sentences respecting the physical na®nre of the other exist- 
ence, Swedenborg and other gnostical dreamers have given us 
volumes. Where prophets and apostles have hardly dared to 
lock, the latter have rushed boldly in, and explored the whole 
spiritual topography. Paul “ knew a man in Christ who had 
been caught up to the third heavens,” yet Paul barely ven- 
tures to speak of ‘the house not made with hands,’’ and 
deems it enough to announce the psychological fact, that in 
some way, through God’s great power, ‘‘ this corruptible will 
put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality.” Even “ he 
who came down from heaven,’ and ‘descended into Hades, 
and rose again from the dead”—even he has thought it sufli- 
cient to inform us, that ‘‘ in his Father’s house there are many 
mansions,” and that in the unseen world ‘ there is a great 
gulf’? between the lost and the saved. And so in this revela- 
tion given to Eliphaz ; all is subservient to strictly mora/ ends. 
A light just gleams upon us from the spirit-world, but it is not 
so much to show us things within the veil, as to cast its irra- 
diation upon our moral state, and to present more distinctly 
our moral relations to the invisible and the eternal. It is the 
solemn announcement of that great moral truth which is most 
darkened by our probationary residence in the flesh, and which 
it most concerns us to know—the great truth of God's eternal 
righteousness, notwithstanding the clouds and darkness which, 
in the seemingly chaotic aspects of our present state, may ap- 
pear to veil the splendors of that high attribute—the great 
truth, that all here is but subservient to another condition of 
being when everything that is wrong shall be rectified, and 
everything that is morally dark shall be made light. And I 
heard a voice saying, ‘‘ Shall a mortal be more just than God ? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker ?”’ 

Such, throughout, is what may be called the awful reserve 
of the Bible as compared with the impudent and blasphemous 
assumptions of pseudo revelations. It offers to us the disclo- 
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sure of no physical, or physiological, or physico-psychological 
secrets. Even if this were good for us, and the truth itself 
were not ineffable in respect to our present state and faculties, 
still it may be supposed to be kept back, because we have first 
to learn a higher moral lesson connected with the future world ; 
and until this is deeply and savingly impressed upon the soul, 
all other knowledge in respect to it would only be a hindrance 
rather than an advantage. This is the announcement which 
pervades the Scriptures, and which is so expressively summed 
up in the prophet’s solemn charge: “ Say ye, 
** Wo to the wicked, 
It shall be ill with him; 
Joy to the righteous, 
It shall be well with him.”’ 


Without this, all other disclosures would but blind the mind 
and harden the heart. Without this, although the ghosts should 
rap ever so loudly at the partition wall which divides them from 
the world of the flesh—though 
“ The sheeted dead 
Should squeak and gibber in our streets,” 

and the spirits of the departed congregate in museums and pub- 
lic places for the gratification of our profane curiosity, we 
should still *‘ cleave unto the dust,’ and become the more ani- 
mal and earthly, the louder our boasts of such faith and such 
spirituality. 

This same term ruah, is often applied to invisible celestial 
or angelic beings. ‘ Who maketh his angels spirits,” 
(ruhoth). This is the apostle’s rendering. The neologist con- 
tends that it should be transiated,—Who maketh the winds his 
messengers. He sneers, too, at the scholarship that would 
think of any other version. It is he himself, however, who is 
governed by his prejudices. It is he who makes unmeaning 
modern metaphors, and a modern usus loquendi, the founda- 
tion of his critieism ; and we are so accustomed to the natural- 
izing tendency of the day, that it seems extremely plausible. 
Metaphors, with us, have become, in great. measure, mere ele- 
gances of speech, and we think it must have been always so. 
We forget that in the earliest utterance of mankind there could 
have been nothing unmeaning. No metaphor was ever used 
except as implying behind it a deeper reality than could be 
presented in the more direct forms of speech. If, then, we are 
to judge the Hebrew by the ancient ideas, and not by the 
modern naturalism, the apostle was right in his hermeneuties— 
“ He maketh spirits his angels (or messengers), his servants the 
flaming fire.” Neither does the latter part of the passage 
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come in conflict with this idea. In Isaiah 6: 1, it may be 
seen that ‘‘ the flaming fire”’ is but another term for a stil] 
higher order of spirits, named from the symbolized conception 
of a higher or less material element. By the flaming fire we 
may understand the burning seraphim, (as the word etymolog. 
ically denotes) who touched the prophet’s lips with the glow- 
ing fire of inspiration. 

Extravagant as this may seem to some, we know that it is 
in accordance with what may be called the Hebrew theory of 
nature. Whether that theory be true or not, the writers of 
the Old Testament did believe in the supernatural agency of 
invisible beings controlling the phenomena of the visible world. 
Sometimes in the Bible the veil is slightly lifted, and there is 
disclosed to view the spiritual agent standing behind the 
machinery of natural means. Had such an expression occurred 
as ha ruah haddeber, the spirit of the pestilence, it would 
doubtless have been rendered by soine interpreters, the wind of 
the pestilence, or a pestilential wind. But the account to 
which we now refer (2 Sam. 24: 15) is all plain prose. There 
is no poetry, no metaphor about it. ‘ So the Lord sent a pes- 
tilence upon Israel; and the angel stretched out his hand 
upon Jerusalem to destroy it. And the angel of the Lord was 
by the threshing floor of Arannah the Jebusite; and when 
David saw the Malak ham-mash-hith (or destroying angel) 
that smote the people, he spake and said.’? Now whether this 
Jewish philosophy of nature be true or false, one thing we would 
boldly affirm, namely, that no amount of science, present or 
future, will ever be able to disprove it, or show its inconsistency 
with any chain of natural causation, long enough for the con- 
struction of any scientific system of natural philosophy, and yet 
allowing a limit back of which there is ample room for the super- 
natural. We however simply allude to the passage as giving the 
true exegesis of the one from the 104th Psalm, and thus as illus- 
trating the scriptural use of ruah. ‘There is not the least inti- 
mation here that this recorded pestilence is peculiar in th: agency 
by which it was brought about. It presents the same doctrine 
that we find in the account which the evangelist, with so much 
truth and simplicity, gives us of the healing angel (x2.2n W727) 
who descended at times into the waters of Bethesda, and which, 
although having no real difficulty, except in our irrational un- 
belief, is yet such a cxdvdadov or stumbling block to the ration- 
alizing interpreters. 

However little exact science they may have possessed, the 
ancient Hebrews believed as firmly as we do in the succession 
of natural causes, and some general machinery of natural 
laws. Such a belief is in fact a primordial faith, or one of the 
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innate principles of the human soul. Science does not create 
the idea of such a system of law, but only unfolds its links. 
The Jews held, as consistently as the most scientific among 
ourselves, to the A715 4353 (galgal toledoth), to use the 
Rabbinical expression, or wheel of generation, or course 
(currus) of nature (seoxiv rig yevéceus James 3: 6); but along 
with this, they also distinctly held that there were spi- 
rits (ruhoth) in the wheels. As in that wondrous vision of 
Ezekiel, ‘‘ Now asI looked upon the wheels they were very 
high,—so high that they were dreadful to behold. And they 
were fullof eyes all round about. And their appearance, and 
their work was, as it were, wheel within wheel. As went the 
living creatures, so went the wheels; and when the living 
creatures rose, the wheels also were lifted up over against (or 
in correspondence with) them. For there was a living spirit 
(a spirit of life, mahha-hagah) in the wheels. Wheresoever 
the spirit was to go, there they went, and where the living 
creatures stood, there they stood. For there was a living 
spirit in the wheels.”’ 

Allied to this use of ruah is its application to another class 
of superhuman beings, who are represented as having a similar 
agency in respect to the chain of moral causes,—that is, who 
change the cqurse of historical events by exerting an influence 
on the minds and motives of men, or who are the Divine minis- 
ters sent forth for the judicial blinding and hardening of the 
reprobate and rebellious. As in the remarkable account, 
1 Kings 22: 19, ‘‘ And the Prophet Micaiah said, I saw the 
Lord sitting upon his throne, and the hosts of Heaven standing 
by him. And the Lord said, who shall persuade Ahab that he 
may go up and fall at Ramoth Gilead? And there came forth 
a spirit (rwah) and said, I will persuade him. And the Lord 
said, thou shalt persuade him and prevail also. Go forth and 
do so. 

The other word (nephesh,) is also used in the Old Testament 
just as we now, and with our present creed, employ our term 
soul. The common reader so understands it. The rational 
critic says it is because he all along imposes on himself by un- 
consciously carrying the modern meaning with him. Rather 
may we say—inverting the argument—he carries the com- 
mon meaning into the old words, because the ancient and 
modern phraseology are so precisely alike as to suggest no sus- 
picion of any difference in their significance. ‘* And the Lord 
hearkened unto the voice of Elijah, and the soul came back 
again,” 1 Kings,17: 22. ‘The soul came again,” says 
the Scripture, ‘‘ and he lived.’’ How strikingly similar to the 
language in Genesis, when ‘‘ God breathed into the man, and 
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he became a living soul.” How well, too, does it correspond 
to those universal expressions to which we have before alluded, 
and by which, in so many languages, death is characterized as 
a departure, a going forth of something that is loosened from 
the body. The neologist, however, would make the whole pro- 
cess a mere temporary reunion of a little breath with the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and again, a temporary abstraction from 
it. Such, he would say, was all that the Jewish writer meant. 
But does this—we ask it in the name of all intelligent and candid 
criticism—does this come up to the sublime simplicity and 
affecting truthfulness of the language? _ There is no earnest- 
ness, no meaning, no sow/ in such a translation. Let the Bible 
be true or false in its claims to inspiration, yet one thing may 
certainly be said respecting it,—it is ever serious, ever in ear- 
nest. It never trifles with us; it never says unmeaning things. 
Had, too, the other view been really intended, there would 
have been no difficulty in expressing it in other Hebrew terms, 
carrying no ambiguous suggestion of any higher sense. 

In exact correspondence with this are other scriptural ex- 
pressions which represent death as a yielding or giving up of 
something that goes away at the bodily dissolution. Thus in 
Psalm 21: 1, ‘ Intothy hands do I yield up my spirit (ruhi) 
for thou hast redeemed (or purchased) me, O Lord God of 
truth.’ Here is clearly the idea of restoration, or the paying 
back of a deposit,—and the connection between it and the lan- 
guage in Gen. 2: 7, is too plain to be mistaken. Blind must 
they be who, in such expressions, see only nature, or a debt 
due to nature, as the naturalist would say, and nothing of 
covenant, nothing of grace, or of the redemption of the soul. 

In Ecclesiastes 2: 5, there is not only a direct contrast be- 
tween the soul and the material part of man, but also a clearly 
implied distinction both of essence and origin, together with a 
rebuke of such as would venture to for many mere psycholog- 
ical theory of their mysterious relation. ‘As thou knowest 
neither the way of the spirit, nor even how the bone (that is, 
the body) grows in the womb, so thou knowest not the work 
of God which he worketh in the world.” Till thou canst 
solve the mystery of the finite microcosm, presume not to ex- 
plain the surpassing mystery which is involved in the life of 
the universe, or in its moral government. 

It is not, then, the matwre of soul and body, but the clear dis- 
tinction between them, as matter of fact, which forms the main 
psychological truth of the Scripture, both old and new. With- 
out any philosophical parade of terms, without any affectation 
of spiritualism on the one hand or any materializing cant on 
the other, it simply, yet strongly speaks of man as composed of 
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two parts, soul and body, flesh and spirit, ruah and basar. 
We give only a passage or two in which the contrast between 
the spiritual and material part is too plain to be mistaken. 
“ Surely,” says Elihu, (Job 33: 8), “there ts a spirit in 
man.’ The most frigid neologist would shrink from destroy- 
ing all the force and interest and even meaning of the passage, 
by rendering itbreath. ‘ Surely there is a spirit in man,’ — 
there is something unearthly, something allied to the Divine 
Spirit. Observe, too, the reasoning implied in the subsequent 
clause——‘‘ Surely there is a spirit in man, for it is the inspira- 
tion, or inbreathing of the Almighty which giveth him under- 
standing.” 

Sometimes they are brought in immediate connection and 
succession, as though to present the two component parts of 
humanity in the most distinct contrast. Asin the 63d Psalm, 
“© Lord thou art my God ; at the dawn will I seek thee. My 
soul thirsts for thee ; my very flesh cries out, how long, as in a 
dry and desert land, wherein no water is.”” So again Ps, 84: 
2, ** My soul longs for the courts of my God; even my flesh 
cries out (e/ E/ hagi) to the God of life.” Compare also Ps. 
73: 26, Prov. 18: 14. Gen. 6: 3. Isa 57: 16, Xe. 

It is thus that the Scriptures present distinctly the earthly 
and the heaven-derived portions of our nature. They deal not 
in barren notions of non-extension and indivisibility ; they in- 
dulge in no Platonic flights respecting sense, and reason, and 
innate intelligence. They have but little to say, especially the 
older Scriptures, of the nature or manner of fact even, of the 
future existence. In distinction from all this, and above all 
this, the Old Testament idea of the soul’s dignity, and eterni- 
ty, and infinite value, is to be sought and found in those sub- 
limely spiritual declarations which represent God himself, or 
the eternal Ruah, as its light, its life, its strength, its rock, 
its refuge, its salvation, its everlasting portion, its eternal 
home, or ‘‘ dwelling-place in all generations.” This language 
is the pledge of the spirit’s immortality ; because, as we said 
in the beginning, it so connects humanity with God, or the 
human with the Divine Spirit, as to make the eternity and in- 
finity of the one the immovable ground of the blessedness or 
well-being of the other, so far as it believes, and, in believing, 
truly lives the spiritual life in distinction from the mere earthly 
and animal existence. ‘‘ As the Lord liveth and as thy soul 
liveth—“ Ovi éyd [G, xai iusig Caoeods””—** Because I live ye shall 
live also.” ‘* For with Thee is the fountain of life, and in thy 
light do we see light.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 
By Rev. J. G. Winson, Lafayette, Indiana. 


TuereE is no lawless atom nor irresponsible agent in the 
universe. Throughout the vast system of which God is the 
centre, there is a proper subordination of the visible to the in- 
visible, of the finite to the infinite, of the temporal to the eter- 
nal. ‘The end ofall philosophy,” in the study of the Word 
and works of God, ‘is the intuition of unity.’’- All knowledge 
is related to one eternal scheme, of which the ultimate end is 
the consummation of Messiah’s mediatorial reign. The proper 
position of the Christian student, as the moral centre, is the 
cross of Christ. From this point he may observe the whole 
circumference of truth, and admire the relations of the several 
parts, as in their orbits of glory they move forward in their ap- 
pointed missions, revealing the unity of Nature and Religion, 
the harmony of Reason and Faith, and the coincidence of 
Science and Revelation, mutually self-supporting and illustra- 
tive. They are parts of one system, as binary or quadruple 
stars revolving around one another and mingling their light 
together ; and so perfectly united, that if one were removed, the 
withdrawal of its light and influence from the common sphere 
would diminish the lustre and tarnish the glory of the others. 
A beautiful simplicity and harmony pervades the sciences of 
earth and heaven. 

The ancient Greek philosophers, seeking for all known facts 
a comprehensive system, assigned to particular branches of 
science and art their appropriate tutelary spirits, or guardian 
divinities, whom they called Muses, and represented as the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. Mnemosyne was the 
daughter of Ceelus and Terra, and signifies memory, and was 
called the mother of the Muses, because we are indebted to 
this mental endowment for the progress of science. The 
Muses were nine in number, and were often painted with their 
hands joined, dancing in a ring, while in thecentre sits Apollo, 
their commander and prince, holding a harp. And we are as- 
sured by Pliny that these figures were not delineated by art, 
but by the spontaneous handiwork of nature. The pencil of 
nature, it is said, described them in that manner upon the 
agate which Pyrrhus wore ina ring, dancing ina chorus, to in- 
dicate the indiss.]uble connection between the liberal arts and 
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sciences. Calliope, one of their subordinate divinities, the 
goddess of epic poetry and eloquence, is represented as holding 
a roll of parchment in one hand and a trumpet in the other, 

roclaiming with trumpet-voice the record of her parchment 
roll,—that the sciences, earth-born but heaven-descended, are 
co-existent, harmonious, and eternal. 

Truth being universal and eternal, must be self-consistent 
throughout the volumes of Nature and Revelation. The uni- 
verse were unworthy to be the creation of God, if unbroken 
harmony prevailed not through its whole extent. Weak, in- 
deed, must be that faith which fears that reason can derive 
fron the works of God a contradiction to the true meaning of 
his Word. Any interpretation of the Scriptures which is in 
conflict with the facts of science, is necessarily false ; and any 
application of known truth to unknown quantities and rela- 
tions, which restrains the free action of the mind in the investi- 
gation of the works or the Word of God in reference to matter 
or mind, is unjust and oppressive. 

Too often has there been war between the teachers of Science 
and of Revelation—an unnatural divorce between philosophy 
and religion—placing many of the world’s great minds and 
profound thinkers in opposition to the claims of revealed truth, 
and leaving the church, in her paucity of means, comparatively 
impotent for the accomplishment of her mission, 

If the voices of Nature and Revelation were properly inter- 
preted, the most perfect harmony would be perceived through- 
out all their manifold lessons ; science would blush to scoff at 
religion, and religion would cease to frown on science ; and 
the whole system of related truths as parts of the visible uni- 
verse would dwell together in unity, the memorials and the 
monuments of the Inrorminec Worp. The sciences are not to 
be regarded as rival aspirants for place and power, but as affili- 
ated truths inseparably connected and set as a single gem in 
the diadem of Him who is au. IN ALL. 

Allharmony, says Coleridge, is founded on a relation to rest. 
Take a metallic plate and strew sand upon it. Sound a har- 
monic chord over the sand, and the grains will whirl about in 
circles and other geometrical figures, all dependent as it were 
on some point of sand relatively at rest. Sound a discord, and 
every grain will whirl about without any order at all, in no 
figures, and with no points of rest. That plate is the human 
heart, and the grains of sand are the facts and principles of 
universal science. The point of rest is God himself. The 
chord harmonic is the voice of truth, and the result is the har- 
mony of earth and heaven. 

Ideal truth is absolute, co-existent, and necessarily harmo- 
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nious. The apparent discrepancy of relative truths resulting 
from the imperfection of language, or the disturbing force of 
unknown truths, or the shadows and false lights cast by re- 
flecting surfaces, or from the influence of a false position, or 
from the mystery incident to all subjects of a transcendent 
character, is not inconsistent with the most perfect harmony 
of the ideal and absolute. 

Gravitation is not inherent in matter, but is an expression 
of a law of the Eternal Mind. Colors are but reflections, and 
belong by illusion to the objects of which they are predicated. 
Were we endowed with senses of a higher order, or a more per- 
fect character, it might appear, perhaps, that the language 
which we regard as strictly philosophical, is but that of ap. 
pearance, with reference to a language still more nearly per- 
fect. And yet the popular language of appearance, though 
inconsistent with absolute truth, is scientifically correct. It is 
the language of Davy and Henry in the laboratory, and of 
Nichol and Leverier, and Mitchell at the observatory, and will 
be the language of the world to the end of time. 

As the philosopher, in the instruction of a juvenile class, by 
the structure of language and terms and images and indirect 
allusions, would indicate that he knew more than he was at- 
tempting to communicate, so the Divine Mind, in presenting to 
man the history and law of the moral universe, often alludes to 
principles of collateral sciences, but always with the utmost 
precision, and with reference to the most perfect classification ; 
proving that the words of the Scriptures, before misunderstood, 
are in pre-established harmony with absolute truth—the uni- 
versal science which preceded that of time. 

Nature and Revelation are the records of the same mind— 
segments of the same circle—reflections of the realities of 
Heaven, thrown upon different parts of the canvass on earth, 
and read from different stand-points—parts of the great book of 
universal history—branches of one all-comprehending philoso- 
phy, perfectly harmonious and consistent, ‘and reflecting upon 
each other a bright and beautiful light. , 

The whole history of science demonstrates the convergence 
of truths discovered with truths revealed. Like the prismatic 
colors, they mingle and blend together, forming one }uminous 
whole. Like rivers from different sources, rushing through 
the mountain gorges, and flowing along the valleys, they 
tend to the same ocean, and lose their waters in its blue 
depths. Each in its place is perfect, and neither can, without 
violence, assume the office or exercise the functions of the 
other. 

The idea should not be entertained for a moment, that the 
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facts of science are, or could be, in conflict with the statements 
of Revelation. Nature and Revelation are facts. Truth is 
eternal. Any hypothesis which omits facts, or involves falsi- 
ties, may be refuted by the application of the principles of in- 
ductive philosophy, without recourse to the @ priori scholastic 
philosophy, invidiously arraying the ministers and priests of 
the temple against the disciples and prophets of nature. 

It is not to be supposed that any facts or principles are new 
to the Infinite Intelligence. Those things which are new to 
us, are as old as creation, and consequently we find that the 
statements of the great Architect concerning his works, stand 
the test of experience. The alarm and anxiety manifested by 
many religious teachers, lest the revelations of Science should 
overthrow the doctrines of the Bible, under an imposing appear- 
ance of zeal for the truth, betray a sad want of confidence in 
its inspiration and power, as well as a lamentable ignorance of 
the laws of mind, and of the peculiar province of Reason and 
Faith. 

Often, within the era of modern inductive philosophy, has 
some new science appeared, with bold pretensions, seeming to 
the timid religionist as a destructive comet rushing with its 
fiery train across the horizon, but soon it passed out of sight 
and was lost in the darkness; but still dependent on the great 
law of the system, the same erratic star, after a while, has come 
circling back to do homage to Revelation. Thus it has been 
with Astronomy, Physiology, Geology, and Philosophy, as well 
as the modern science of spiritual sympathy and power, yet in 
a transition state, which, when stripped of its empiricism and 
extravagance, and matured and made to take its place in the 
sisterhood of sciences, is destined to illumine the dark page of 
mental science, and to throw a flood of light and glory on the 
relations of man to God, and of time to eternity. 

A brief induction of particular facts will illustrate the gene- 
ral principle just unfolded. 

Revelation asserts that the earth has been the theatre of an 
astonishing series of miracles, demonstrating the supremacy of 
Jehovah, and his superiority to any of the laws of his ordina- 
tion. Skepticism asserts that all things continue as they were; 
that a miracle is impossible, if not absurd; and that all around, 
above, and beneath, is governed by the laws of Nature. But 
true science has demonstrated that skepticism is blind, that its 
arrogance is folly, and its wisdom insanity. 

The earth has been more than once subjected to the action of 
fire and water. There was a long interval between the creation 
and the final organization of waste and darkness, most expressly 
described by the phrase, ‘‘ without form and void,” with no 
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basin for the sea, disruptious elevations, volcanic action heay- 
ing up mountain ranges and burying continents, alternations 
of sea and land, end an atmosphere obscured by dense carbonic 
vapor. That was an era of stupendous miracles. And shall we 
suppose that the Creator has retired from his throne, or gone to 
sleep like Brahma, leaving the world to work out its own des. 
tiny by chance ? 

Law is but the expression of the will of God. We see the 
law of gravity superseded by that of chemical action, and 
that again by the law of life. And if there be a still higher 
law, into which all these may be resolved, the most stu. 
pendous scheme of miracles of which angels ever conceived 
would be neither absurd nor contradictory. It would be merely 
the unraveling of the mystery of nature, and showing, in the 
sublimity and simplicity of truth, that God worketh all in ail. 

By the simple exercise of that more comprehensive law, al! 
the creations and forms of subordinate laws would disappear, 
and the energies of the elements, long locked in the earth’s 
embrace, would be developed ; rocks would melt, and moun- 
tains disappear ; and in the miracle of the dissolving the heavens 
and the earth would be seen the consummation of Time’s era 
and the fulfilment of the last prediction of inspired seers. 

Revelation asserts the extreme antiquity of our globe, placing 
its creation in the beginning—a period before the ages which 
the inspired historian could not or did not choose to number 
one of the units of a series of its history,—revealing a plan of the 
Deity, grand in its outlines and beautiful in its execution,— 
reaching far back into past eternity, and looking forward, per- 
haps, indefinitely into the future, precisely in accordance with 
the deductions of geological science ; the fact being incontro- 
vertible that the earth had undergone repeated changes, and 
been the theatre of other forms of life, under widely different 
circumstances, long anterior to its present formation and the 
creation of man. 

Revelation teaches that the earth in its present form is of 
recent origin—a fact which the pride of modern philosophers 
and the vanity of ancient Oriental dynasties have endeavored 
to controvert, claiming for the progress of society an indefinite 
series of ages, but which the researches of modern antiquarians 
have clearly established. 

Revelation asserts that the creation of the earth as a resi- 
dence for man was a gradual work, in regular order, at stated 
intervals, man being the last and crowning work of the Crea- 
tor’s hand; and science demonstrates that the earth was 
in existence prior to the creation of man and the existing 
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orders of animals, and vegetables were created at least three 
epochs before the present order of existence, and, in a condition 
of things incompatible with human life, attained an enormous 
size, either on account of a more intense terrestial magnetism, 
or the greater inclination of the ecliptic, or some powerful 
cause which philosophy has not been able to conjecture. 

It is the enunciation of Revelation, and the deduction of 
Science, that the earth has been the subject of many changes, 
with regular steps of progress in consecutive order, in the 
development of a mighty plan, involving various conditions of 
the earth’s surface, incompatible with the existence of the 
present order of beings, and referring to the beginning of the 
present state of things, and to the existence of the beginning 
and the end of preceding states, and pointing to the beginning 
of the whole series, and conducting us back to the first act of 
creative power. 

Revelation places the creation of light before that of the sun 
—an order of events which no uninspired man, in the days of 
Moses, would have ventured to assume. Whereas, modern 
science has demonstrated that light is an element, independent 
of the sun, diffused, perhaps, throughout the universe, which 
is acted upon and rendered palpable by the sun when above 
the horizon, and that the Hebrew word 75x includes both light 
and heat, and that these exist in all bodies in a latent state. 

Revelation, in the true spirit of modern science, speaks of the 
stars as innumerable—sown like dust through space—while, 
according to the ancient system of astronomy, not more than 
500 could be seen in both hemispheres, and without the aid 
of the telescope, scarcely 2,000 can be seen during the clearest 
night. And while the ancient philosophers regarded them as 
intelligent and subordinate divinities, exerting an influence 
upon the course of human events, the Scriptures, with 
scientific accuracy, represent them as inert matter, brilliant, 
disposed and guided by the creating hand, and moving with 
the order of an army advancing to battle. 

Revelation recognises the existence of moral and physical 
laws, controlling the worlds of matter and of mind, and affirms 
that obedience to one does not avert the consequences of a vio- 
lation of the other—a fact which modern science has just 
discovered—a fact of which the polytheistic world is profoundly 
ignorant, and which, when fully understood, will dissipate the 
twilight of superstition, and melt the frosts of skepticism, by 
limiting to their appropriate spheres the principles of the ideal 
philosophy pervading the republic of mind, and the laws of the 
Baconian philosophy, which control the universe of matter. 
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Revelation asserts the unity of the human race—a doctrine 
peculiarly obnoxious toa large portion of the skeptical world— 
but recent laborious investigations, historical, physiological, and 
ethnographical, have shown a similarity of customs and tradi- 
tions, an identity of constitution and character, and an affilia- 
tion of languages throughout the globe, indicative of a common 
origin, and have settled the question for ever as to the unity of 
the human race. 

Revelation asserts that the Cross of Christ is the sun of the 
moral system,—the source of spiritual light and life,—and the 
philosophy of history has abundantly demonstrated that 
civilization is the attendant result of Christianity. What we 
are in the scale of civilization, Christianity has made us ; and 
what we are to become, depends on the personal application 
we may make of the philosophy of Heaven. It is a beautiful 
idea of some author, ‘‘ that the return of the sun to the southern 
tropic does not more certainly occasion winter to the northern 
zone, and lock up the energies of vegetation, than the with- 
holding of the Bible from the people, or their neglect of it, would 
paralyze the energies of the soul, seal the fountains of genius, 
nip the fair flowers of fancy, produce an intellectual and 
moral darkness which can be felt, and put an effectual stop to 
all useful inventions and moral improvement.” Moral deteri- 
oration is the necessary consequential result of sin under a 
moral government. 

The beautiful fable of Grecian mythology, representing the 
banishment of Epimetheus, after having incurred the evils of 
Pandora’s box, and been changed into a monkey, to the island 
Pithecusa—the name applied by the later poets to Homer's 
description of the place of torment allotted to the earth-born 
Typheeus—and the confinement of Prometheus upon the 
rugged rock Caucasus, where, for 30,000 years, the vulture 
was to prey upon his vitals, still unconsumed, because he had 
stolen fire from the chariot of the sun, with which to animate 
his man of clay, most strikingly corroborates the truths of 
Revelation and philosophy concerning the fall of man, and the 
decline of civilization. Ovid’s beautiful description of the first 
man founded partiy on Hesiod’s golden age, and partly on 
traditions of the patriarchal religion, that we were at first 
good and happy, and lost our felicity when we lost our inno- 
cence, is surely more favorable to virtue, consonant to reason, 
and honorable to our nature, than the theory that man was the 
result of one of nature’s gradual formations—at first an oyster, 
an owl, a serpent, or a monkey, a few of whose descendants 
having acquired, by some strange accident, the faculty of 
speech, have attained to literature, civilization, and religion. 
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It is not necessary to extend this process of generalization. 
It might be continued indefinitely, until the facts of science 
were exhausted, plucking all the while fresh laurels with 
which to adorn the brow of Christianity. 

Moral and political science, with the theory of government, 
is but the application in social life of its principles; and the 
splendid systems of science constructed by Butler, Edwards, 
Chalmers, and Wayland, are but echoes, with various degrees 
of distinctness, of the voice of God proclaimed in his Word and 
works. The Bible is the Book, and contains the science of 
Heaven. In the picture language of another, “‘ A plank from 
the wreck of Paradise, thrown on the shores of time by the 
hand of Providence, it contains in the germ all truth that 
pertains to man and to God, to time and eternity, and with it 
all human science must be allied, and by its spirit pervaded, 
that seeks for perpetual vigor and immortal youth.” 

The experimental and physical sciences are necessarily 
imperfect, being only approximations toward the ideal and 
absolute. The triangle cannot be made, but is. The circle is 
that which is, which always was, and which ever will be, and 
yet the circle is not, never has been, and never can be made ; 
consequently all the physical sciences are subject to constant 
revision and change. ‘They cannot be made absolutely perfect. 

But the Bible contains noerrors. Like its Author, it is true, 
pure, perfect, consistent and eternal. Imagination, passion, 
prejudice, tradition, philosophy, and erroneous science, sacri- 
ficing the spirit for the letter, may pervert and distort it, oceca- 
sioning shadows, reflections, inconsistencies, contradictions, and 
absurdities ; but these belong not objectively to its inspired 
record, but subjectively to the mind contemplating it. 

If the Bible, fairly interpreted, should be found to contain a 
single error, it would forfeit its claims to divinity. If, for in- 
stance, it had taught the theory of the early fathers concerning 
the earth’s motion, or had called stars crystal, as Philolaus; or 
had said that the two hemispheres are enlightened by two suns, 
as Empedocles; or that the fixed stars, by the quickness of 
their diurnal motion round the earth, kindled the sun with 
their fires, as Leucippus; or that the heavens and the earth 
were formed by the motion of air and the ascension of fire, as 
Diodorus Siculus and the Egyptian sages; or that the moon 
was fifty thousand leagues higher than the sun, and that the 
earth is flat, seven stories high, each with its own degree of 
beauty, its animals and its seas, one of honey, another of sugar, 
another of butter, and another of wine, and thus the whole 
mass is carried on the heads of elephants, who, by shaking 
themselves, cause earthquakes, as the Hindoo Shaster; or had 
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adopted any of the ancient theories of astronomy, astrology, 
necromancy, or philosophy ; or the more modern cosmogony of 
Buffon, or the theory of Voltaire, concerning fossil remains of a 
primitive world, as the fanciful vagaries of the author of ‘“ Ves. 
tiges of Creation,” or the revelations of :nodern clairvoyance,— 
it would have been inconsistent with the facts of demonstrative 
science, and would be forced to retire from its proud pre-emi- 
nence as the only key to unlock the vast temple of ‘Truth and 
unfold the mysteries of Universal Science. 

While it is trae that the Bible is the sun of the spiritual sys. 
tem, illumining the whole field of science, it is also true that 
the influence is reciprocal ; salutary changes in Biblical inter. 
pretation having been wrought by the development and progress 
of physical science, as the invention and improvement of the 
telescope reveals new worlds in the firmament and new glories 
in the sun. 

It was formerly supposed by learned and pious men that the 
world was a boundless plain, and that the sun was a light re- 
kindled in the east and extinguished in the west in everlasting 
succession. ‘The present theory of the solar system, so grand 
that it makes the dullest student eloquent with inspiration, 
and so accurate as to enable the astronomer to describe and 
weigh the unseen wanderer on the very circumference of the 
circle, was once denounced on the authority of the Bible. Had 
the Pope and the College of Cardinals been able to establish 
their position, they would have done what the infidel worid has 
tried in vain to accomplish. See that assembly of Cardinals 
in solemn conclave, clothed with infallibility, endeavoring by 
resolutions to fix the laws of nature, to control the revolutions of 
suns and stars, and then with marvellous self-complacency, hav- 
ing laid the foundations of the earth, and spread out the heaven 
as u curtain, imprisoning the sage who first disclosed the un- 
explored regions of space. Hear them, as they enunciate the 
sublime truths to which the earth and heavens, ;with sun, and 
moon, and stars, must be subjected :— 


“ Solem esse in centro mundi et immobilem motu locali propositio absurda et 
falsa in philosophia et formaliter heretica; quia est expresse contratia sacre 
scripture. ‘Terram non esse centrum mundi nec immobilem sed moveri, motu 
etiam, diurno, est etiam propositio absurda, et falsa in philosophia, et theologia 
considerata ad minus erronea in fide.” 


Galileo was told that his doctrine was contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, and though mounted upon the highest walls of the uni- 
verse, vindicating by his genius and his telescope the system 
of Copernicus, he was cast into prison at Rome at the age of 
80 years, having 10 years before been induced to make a recan- 
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tation, and saying on bended knees, ‘I hate, curse, and detest 
the theory of the earth’s motion.” 

The true theory of the solar system had been proclaimed in 
the church at an earlier period, derived, doubtless, from the 
fragments of ancient science studied by the Fathers, but was 
rejected by the doctors of the church. Augustine said, that 
the doctrine that there are antipodes isagainst theology. Lac- 
tantius asked, Is any one so simple as to believe that there are 
men with their feet over their heads, trees with their fruit 
hanging upward, rain and snow falling upward? To answer 
you, they pretend that the earth is a globe. One knows not 
what to make of such men, who, once in an error, engulf them- 
selves in their folly, and maintain absurdity by absurdity. 

Pope Gregory, writing to Boniface, the Legate, said, con- 
cerning Virgilius,—If it be proved that he maintains that there 
are other men under the earth, assemble a council, condemn 
him, drive him from the church, and depose him from the 
ministry. Even Turretine, whose theology is yet the text- 
book in some theological seminaries, has laid down five formal 
propositions to disprove the diurnal revolutions of the earth, the 
third of which is, that the earth is said in the Bible to be im- 
movably fixed, and the fourth, that the birds would not be able 
to return to their nests, for during an hour’s absence the earth 
would have moved 450 miles. Luther, even, rejected the Co- 
pernican system of astronomy. He says: ‘‘ There are three 
motions of heavenly bodies. The first is prim? mobiles et raptus. 
The whole firmament moves quickly and nimbly around, and 
revolves in 24 hours in a course of thousands of miles, which is 
perhaps ordered by an angel. It is wonderful that such a great 
edifice can turn in so short a time. If the sun and stars were 
made of iron, silver, gold, or steel, they would soon melt in such 
a rapid course. The second movement is that of the planets. 
These have their own especial and peculiar motions. The 
third) is a wavering motion, which is called trepidation, which 
has lately been discovered, and is very uncertain. I think 
highly of astronomy and mathematics, for they deal in demon- 
stration and certain proofs. 

‘A new sort of astronomy has been proposed, which would 
prove that the earth revolves, and not the firmament, the sun, 
and the moon, as when one rides in a carriage or a boat he 
thinks that he is still, and that the trees and.the shore are 
moving. So it goes. Any one who would be thought wise 
must be contented with nothing that another does ; what he 
himself does is better than all. The fools would overthrow the 
whole science of astronomy. But the Holy Scriptures show 
that Joshua commanded the sun and moon, not the earth, to 
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stand still.”’ Luther, if now on earth, might adorn a theo- 
logical chair, or write admirable comments on the texts of Kir- 
wan, but with his astronomical faith he could hardly compete 
with Nichol and Mitchell in lecturing on the wonders of modern 
science. 

The existence of the Satellites, after their discovery, was de- 
nied by the clergy, and the belief of it was denounced as heret- 
ical. Even scientific men were so ignorant of the laws of 
mind, and the principles of the inductive philosophy, as to at- 
tempt by @ priori reasoning to invalidate the testimony of ocu- 
lar demonstration. Francisco Lizzi, an astronomer of reputa- 
tion, said, that as there are seven days in the week, seven 
metals, seven primary colors, and seven windows in the human 
head, two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, one mouth, so there can 
be only seven planets ; two favorable, Jupiter and Venus, two 
unpropitious, Mars and Saturn, two luminous, the sun and 
moon, and one Mercury, indifferent. 

To so great an extent has mind been under the influence of 
superstition and false philosophy, that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Bible have been overlooked, condemned, and de- 
nounced as heretical and impious by the doctors and champions 
of orthodoxy. During the progress of the Reformation, the 
great doctrine of jnstification by faith was stigmatized as a 
doctrine of the Devil, by faithful churchmen, who, in derision of 
the leaders of reform, called their dogs Luther and Calvin. 

It is only 114 years since the penal statute against witches 
was repealed in England and Scotland ; and it is remarkable 
that the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland enumerated 
the repeal among the national sins, over which they prayed, 
lamented, and wept. Interpreting the Bible in the light of tra- 
dition and prejudice, they honestly supposed that it regarded 
witchcraft as a capital offence ; whereas the old Hebrew sta- 
tute refers to a different class of offences, and the original word 
translated witch does not even suggest the idea which modern 
usage has attached to it. 

The proclamation of the Pope’s bull against witches in 1684, 
converted all Europe into a Pandemonium, one-half the people 
being bewitching or bewitched. In Geneva, five hundred were 
put to death within three months. In Lorraine nine hundred in 
fifteen years. In the diocess of Como one hundred in a single 
year. In Germany ten thousand during the continuance of 
the Pope's bull. In England three thousand during the session 
of the Long Parliament. Even Sir Matthew Hale, so pure 
and comparatively free from prejudice and superstition, was in- 
volved in the prevailing fanaticism, and heartily gave his voice 
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for the condemnation of the victims of their own deluded ima- 
ginations. 

It is said that a learned Brahman crushed the microscope 
which showed him living animals in his favorite pomegranate. 
The spirit of the Brahman still lives even in Christendom, and is 
disposed to crush by force every new truth not within its own 
range of vision. 

We are yet in the twilight of Christianity. It was midnight 
at the period of the Saviour’s advent, and though the sun now 
shines clearly, it has not yet attained the meridian. Although 
the plain practical principles of the Bible are clearly un- 
derstood, it is yet a deep mine, into whose amazing depths 
no shaft has yet penetrated. Are we to suppose that no more 
light is to be thrown upon the Bible? that perpetual shades 
are to rest upon the Oracles of God, to defy curiosity, mock 
research, and disappoint hope? Or, rather, may we not anti- 
cipate that the light of the last days will cause their splendors 
to flash out and blaze resplendent as the light of a thousand 
fires ? 

The rays of light diffused and reflected from the earth and 
from the sky, fall upon that most delicate organ, the eye, with- 
out pain, presenting a beautiful and luminous appearance, yet 
when condensed by the lens and concentrated, they burn the 
hardest substances, or impress the image of the beholder upon 
the polished plate, and when refracted by the prism, exhibit all 
the beautiful colors of the rainbow. ‘There are qualities in na- 
ture not discovered without observation, experiment, and re- 
flection. In Revelation, too, there may be facts revealed and 
brought out by the Divine Mind, which cannot be perceived 
without careful analysis and steady vision. That many things 
in the Bible are obscure, or apparently inconsistent, is no evi- 
dence that they are not sufficiently clear to the disciples within 
the porch. If Nature withholds her mysteries until put to the 
torture by the fire and the crucible ; if the laboratory of the 
chemist, with its retorts, and crucibles, and gases, and sky- 
lights, and blue lights, speak an unintelligible language to the 
tyro in science, is it to be expected that the sympois used by 
the Divine Mind as vehicles of the philosophy of heaven should 
give up their secrets ata glance? Doubtless there are in Rev- 
elation, as well as in Nature, many obscure facts and latent 
principles, yet to be evolved and brought into the great web of 
universal harmony. 

The assumed facts of science are often contingent or illusory, 
while the popular interpretations of the Bible are frequently 
the mere reflections of the mental states of the reader. When, 
therefore, they are arrayed against each other, there is presented 
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a false issue between the claims of Science and Religion. 
Besides, the principle is eminently unphilosophical. To confront 
the physical phenomena with the declaration of the moral law, 
is as absurd as to attempt to propel a locomotive by the law of 
love. It is the province of true philosophy to examine the as. 
sumptions of science, and if sustained by evidence, to show the 
mutual harmony and dependence of the acknowledged truths 
of Nature and Revelation. 

True philosophy embraces both science and religion, and 
seeks to realize the unity of man with nature through the 
senses, with man through the affections, and with God through 
faith in Christ. The archetype of all outward perfection is 
in the mind. 

Christianity is a germ, the life of the interior sphere, which, 
developing itself according to divinely appointed laws, pro- 
duces in the outer and palpable spheres of thought and action 
an approximation towards the ideal and perfect. The external 
forms may change and perish, but the internal life is immor- 
tal. Faith recognises in Christianity a correspondence to man’s 
nature ; his faculties, susceptibilities, passions, necessities, hopes, 
fears, and aspirations, being preconfigured to the reception of 
its transcendent truths ——Christianity is the great lighthouse 
of the skies. The sciences are its radiating surfaces, reappear- 
ing, by reflected light, its essential laws. Christianity is 
the flower which unfolds at the top of the human pyramid, 
shedding a charm upon the lowest leaves of the living series. 
The sciences are humble flowers in an inferior position, living 
in its shadow, and realizing their well-being in the protection 
enjoyed. Christianity is the supreme limit of human at- 
tainment, the luminous and sublime point by which humanity 
maintains its contact and vital union with Deity. The sciences 
are links in the series connecting the several parts of the 
system. Christianity is the sun of the moral system, shed- 
ding its cheering rays upon the world, and waking into 
melody the songs of the whole creation. The sciences are 
planetary orbs, reflecting its light by night, and contributing 
in proper measure to the world’s illumination, and deriving 
their power and glory from their connection with and depen- 
dence upon the central sun. 

The orbit of Saturn includes that of the earth, and 
the attraction of the sun transcends them both. So the 
Christian faith is the perfection of human _ intelligence, 
and affirming the principles of ‘‘ moral architecture on the 
several grounds of prudence, morality, and religion, the 
second signifying the first, and the third containing and sup- 
plying both the former,” approves, sanctions, and requires 
every measure, science, and reform, which tends to promote 
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man’s welfare here, or to enhance his happiness in another 
life. 

Christianity is a fixed fact, around which the moral 
world revolves, itself only unchanged, the all-embracing 
medium in which everything moves, increases, and lessens, 
being only transiently modified in the outward manifestations. 
It is a plant not set by human hands, of spontaneous growth 
in the great order ofcreative wisdom. It is a stream flowing 
from the throne of God, refreshing, purifying, healthful, and 
adapted to every age and condition of humanity, and every 
stage of intellectual progress, proceeding from an exhaustless 
fountain, extending to every part of the globe, mingling with 
and purifying the waters of every stream and fountain which 
has been discovered in the progress of science. Its truths, 
profound, yet simple, sublime, yet practical, beyond and 
above an angel’s comprehension, yet adapted to a child’s 
capacity, are the only themes presenting sufficient scope for 
the mighty energies and lofty flights of the unfettered spirit. 

You gaze upon the cloud, as it reflects a glorious golden sun- 
set; you admire the bow in the heavens, as it reflects its beauti- 
ful colors; you stand awe-stricken, and adore, as you look upon 
Niagara pouring forth its broad liquid sheet of molten silver, 
and hear its mighty thunderings, like the voice of God, and 
feel the earth trembling under your feet, as if approaching 
the mount that burned ; but here is an object purer, brighter, 
more sublime—the bright reflection of the Eternal Mind, and 
perfect guide of man to heaven. 

We have endeavored to present the sciences in this brief 
paper, as a system—one grand organized body of knowledge, 
answering in unity, as well as diversity, to the universe of 
God. In this system we have placed the Cross of Christ as 
the centre,—the throne on which sits the Prince of Peace,— 
while the spirit of literature and science ministers before the 
altar, as did Apollo, the prince of the Muses, in the ring 
which Nature painted and which Pyrrus wore. 

Believing there can be no true mental culture over which 
the Cross does not preside, and no true science in which 
its grand truths do not predominate, producing a spirit of 
reverent inquiry and high moral enterprise, we have endeav- 
ored to illustrate the harmony and unity of that universal 
science which is embodied in Nature and Revelation, and 
which confers upon its possessor mente] harmony, purity, 
and power. 

Nothing tends so directly to divert the intellect and freeze 
the fountains of emotion, ‘as exclusive devotion to one idea or 
pursuit. Even the plant which springs up at our feet re- 
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quires a varied and complex influence—the rain, and breezes, 
and sunshine—to give it health, vigor, and maturity. The 
law of mental action is progress, and its motive is hope. 

The sciences, not the masters but the ministers of religion, 
are only beginning to assume a definite form and a proper 
relation in the system of truth. They are in a forming and 
transitive state, and it is incumbent upon every careful 
thinker, and earnest worker, to contribute to their perfection 
and proper relative position. Especially is it the duty of the 
Christian ministry to vindicate the claims of the Bible, and to 
resist the aggressions of ‘‘ science falsely so called.” 

The liberally educated man is desirous to hold familiar 
intercourse with the whole circle of the sciences. He is 
willing to call no man master. He cherishes a higher ambi- 
tion than to make his mind the polished brilliant satellite of 
another’s sun. It is his privilege to leave no field of science 
unexplored. As an amateur of the Muse, he would with 
Milton sing— 


“ Of etherial light quintessence," 
Pure springing from the deep.” 


As a philosopher, he would, with the genius of Stagira, 
speculate upon the quintessential purity of a heavenly body 
immutable ; or, with the rigid Baconian, in the spirit of the 
inductive philosophy, observe closely and analyze the phe- 
nomena of matter and of mind, and deduce the general princi- 
ples which control their operations. And with the astrono- 
mer, he would take his position upon the observatory, and 
hold converse with the stars. 

A mind fully educated and subjected to rigid discipline, 
should be able to grasp the unseen, or to be filled with a 
single idea, as the human eye, combining the principles of the 
telescope and the microscope, now embracing a hemisphere, 
and now seeing only an animalcule. Such a mind possesses 
the peculiar force of genius and talent combined. The former 
soars on eagle pinions to worlds unseen and spiritual; the 
latter, like Atlas, stands under and supports the phenomenal 
world ; the former creates, the latter executes. The charac- 
teristics of the former are activity, celerity, daring, imagina- 
tion, and invention; of the latter, conception, comparison, 
and strength. Origination is the province of the former; 
enterprise and exertion, the glory of the latter. United, and 
mutually supporting each other, they make earth’s great 
minds ; and animated and directed by the evangelical principles 
of Christianity, they form heaven’s aristocracy, the true 
nobility of human nature. 
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‘‘ Tt is,” says the illustrious Arago, “ the men of study and 
thought who in the long run govern the world ; and the spirit 
of union among men of science is a certain presage of the 
union of nations and the good of the world.” 

The education of the people of any country is the true 
measure of their rank, power, and grandeur. Had Rome not 
cultivated letters and philosophy, her renown in arms would 
have perished beneath the ruins of the power that achieved it. 
The imperishable glories of Greece were achieved, not by the 
sword, but by the pen, the pencil, and the chisel. When the 
last pyramid shall have perished, and the channel of the Nile 
alone shall indicate the domain of the Pharaohs, the astro- 
nomical and scientific attainments of the priests of Egypt 
will illustrate and perpetuate the glory of her name. But 
we need not multiply illustrations on this interesting subject. 
The theme is inexhaustible, and the scene which it presents 
to our imagination is grand and overwhelming. 

The triumphs and glories of educated mind are not seen in 
the present state. ‘They are garnered up in the great temple 
of truth, to be wrought into thrones and crowns for the kings 
and priests of the Most High. Without presuming to unveil 
the future, we may confidently aflirm, that if faithful in the 
fulfilment of our mission on earth, we shall be permitted, in 
the exercise of a living faith, having borne the last testimony 
to the harmony of Science and Revelation, to look up to 
heaven, and exclaim with rapturous anticipation— 


* What means yon blaze on high ! 
The empyrean sky, 

Like the rich vail of some proud fane is rending. 
I see a star-paved jand, 
Where all the angels stand, 

Even to the highest height in burning rows ascending. 
Some with their wings outspre:d, 
And bowed the stately head, 

As on some errand of God's, departing, 

Like flames from evening’s conflagration starting. 
The herald’s of Omnipotence are they, 

And nearer earth they come to waft my spirit home.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
SECULAR AND CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. 
By Rev. Samvet W. Fisuer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To one who looks out upon the world as it is, and back upon 
it asit has been, the scene presented is the most involved and 
contradictory imaginable. Instead of flattering the pride of 
man, or inferring for him a glorious destiny, it is full of pic- 
tures the most humiliating, of facts the most mournful. 
Amidst the rise and fall of nations, the spread and decay of art 
and science, he seeks for some clue to thread the labyrinth, and 
discover the divine purpose around which these opposite results 
may harmonize. The Deluge is there, engulfing a quarter of 
the life of the race; the ocean rolls over all the earliest civili- 
zation of the world. Then follow the Dispersion, the creation 
of new forms of speech, the formation and development of 
many and various nations, their ascent to power and civilization, 
and their mysterious return to the oblivion from which they 
sprung. Those forma problem, the solution of which he seeks 
in vain. To effect what great purpose have Asia, Europe, and 
Africa been the seats, now of barbarism, then of civilization, 
interchanging from century to century? For what purpose 
these forms of government, ranging from absolute monarchy 
down to simple democracy ; forms of religion descending from 
the pure theism of Noah to the reptile worship of Egypt, and 
then ascending to Christianity ? Forms of government, too, in 
religion, fromthe pontifex maximus of Rome through hierarchies 
and synods to the anti-formism of George Fox? Here are 
vast moral forces at work for long ages, in ways innumerable, 
resulting in developments the most diverse and varied ; experi- 
ments conducted on a scale of surprising grandeur, both in re- 
spect to the long periods occupied, the numbers engaged in 
working them out, and the magnitude of the interests concerned. 
What, then, is the final purpose of all this life so industriously 
at work for six thousand years? The question is not, what 
results does a single one of these forces effect, but what is the 
grand resultant into which all those trials are to be resolved ? 
What lesson is the universe to be taught? What prepara- 
tion is here made for a nobler civilization than the world has 
ever seen ? 

There are those who regard all these as fortuitous occur- 
rences. As the seed borne by the wind now falls in the cleft 
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of the rock, and now in the rich valley, germinating in the 
one case a tree stunted and deformed, in the other a noble 
specimen of vegetable life, so has the race of man colonized, 
formed governments, built cities, warred, conquered, decayed. 
The laws which control the movements of nations are isolated, 
individual. . History has no central chain along which all its 
facts crystallize ; the parts are connected together, if at all, by 
loose contact, as stones in a vessel, not as the cornin the ear, 
with the germ in the earth from whence it came. To this un- 
scientific and atheistic hypothesis we make no specific reply. 
Its defenders cannot consistently hold to the providential go- 
vernment of One infinitely wise ; and denying that, conviction 
is to reach them by other means than discussions of this 
character. 

Others, reflecting more deeply on these subjects, have adopt- 
ed a very different theory—a theory of progress, according to 
which the world, by these successive stages of discipline, has 
been advancing from infancy to manhood, and is destined to 
reach, at length, the full stature of a perfect society. The past 
contributes to the present; thought, knowledge, never dies ; 
nations may decay, may cease to exist, but that which is of 
value to man, gained by their experience, survives; it passes 
over to their successors; it becomes an element of improve- 
ment; it grows itself in power, and then is delivered over to 
succeeding generations. The life of the race is thus a stream, 
widening and deepening as it flows, gathering upon its bosom 
all manner of rich craft, and laving the shores of Time with 
fertility and blessing. Man is on the whole rising ; the world 
is gaining in knowledge—in religion—in all the elements of a 
complete civilization. Ifhis life is not cut short too soon, if 
the conflagration can only be deferred to some far distant 
future, we may anticipate his elevation toa more than para- 
disiacal perfection. ‘This is a most beautiful theory. It is full 
of hope, sanguine of good, replete with glorious visions. Over 
that grand future which it declares is coming on, imagination, 
restrained no longer by the stern facts of the past, is free to 
spread her wings; and poetry here can create a world of beau- 
ty, in the full assurance that it will yet become a substantial 
reality. 

This theory we accept so far as to adopt two of its leading 
ideas ;_ we reject it so far as it pretends to give the philosophy 
of these changes in history, the purpose of God in their per- 
mission, and the precise mode in which the elevation of man is 
to be accomplished. Unquestionably the end contemplated by 
this theory,—a far higher and nobler style of civilization than 
any yet attained,—is in perfect harmony with the annuncia- 
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tions of propheey—with those brilliant pictures of times yet to 
come, drawn by inspired pencils, and distancing in their 
grandeur the sublimest conceptions of mere worldly philoso- 
phy or poetry. Nor is it to be denied that the past is made to 
contribute to the progress and perfection of the present, as it 
will to that of the future. But with this admitted, it is equally 
certain that *he elevation of men is not to be secured chiefly 
by the increase of knowledge flowing from the various experi- 
ments of history, and so creating a new and pure atmosphere 
around society. _ Neither in the past, nor in any of the laws 
that connect us with it, is there power sufficient to warrant 
the supposition that, through the gradual advance of century 
after century, the race, becoming generally and thoroughly en- 
lightened, would, in time, work itself clear of all its social 
evils, and attain an elevation of perpetual purity and peace. 
Whatever homeopathy may accomplish in medicine, we are 
sure that in respect to human progress, it is of little avail— 
that it needs mightier forces than these minute contributions 
saved from the wreck of nations, to preserve others from a simi- 
lar fate, and lift them to a nobler destiny. Surely it is not 
alone for these slight advantages that mighty kingdoms have 
flourished and decayed; that the world presents to us such 
magnificent experiments ending in failures so disastrous. If 
the life of the race may be likened to a river, it isa river now 
deep, then shallow; now broad, then narrow; now dashing in 
cataracts, then creeping sluggishly; now swelling over its 
banks, then almost losing itself in wide-spreading saharas. 

In this discussion it will aid us to have present a definite 
idea of that highest style of civilization toward which the 
world is advancing. ‘This involves five things. 

1. Bread. Food and raiment in abundance, with only an 
amount of physical labor consistent with advancement in 
other respects, is a radical idea of all true civilization. A state 
in which multitudes are compelled to live at the lowest point 
of physical endurance, where the brawniest arms and the most 
skilful hands alone earn a fair livelihood, while the weak and 
the less ingenious stand ever on the threshold of starvation,— 
such a state, no matter what other advantage it may possess, 
or how many may roll in luxury, or what agonies it may send 
forth on the broad ocean, is yet deficient in the first elements 
of a true civilization. That is elevation above the savage, 
this is depression in one point below him. 

2. Freedom. The liberty of self-government and self-ad- 
vancement, with only such restraints as are indispensable to 
the secure enjoyment of that which we attain, and which, 
therefore, really quicken men to action by the stimulus of a 
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sure reward, belong to the condition we are now contemplating. 
A civilization in strata—a sort of geological civilization, with 
all the soil and the verdure, and the fruits and the beauty 
above, and all the sand and stones below, is far removed from 
our ideal of a perfect state. Despotism can never consist with 
this condition, unless the despot be himself the noblest being 
in the universe. Withoutthe ability to rise through all grada- 
tions of society ; without an open pathway to the highest posi- 
tions from the very lowest, in a world like ours there never 
can be realized the purest form of rational life. 

3. Knowledge. Into this civilization there enter science and 
art, the study of all that is beautiful and excellent in nature, 
the production of forms of beauty and grandeur, of those innu- 
merable instruments by which the taste is gratified, labor 
diminished, the comforts of life increased, and distant re- 
gions approximated. These advantages of knowledge, no 
longer confined to a limited circle, are diffused through the 
whole of society, dignifying the lowly and enriching the poor. 

4, Social peace and harmony. War, which a philosopher of 
note affirms is the natural state of man, is wholly foreign to 
this noble condition of society. With the exclusion of all 
social institutions that exalt one at the expense of another, 
the leading external causes of strife are banished. With equal 
privileges, the motives to discord are greatly reduced. That 
civilization is confessedly most imperfect, in which the most 
attractive music is the clash of swords and the roar of artil- 
lery; where the camp and the court-room, the arsenal and 
the jail, stand in the front rank of society. That state has 
risen to a most noble position, in which the prevalence of peace- 
ful arts, humane dispositions, and enlarged views have banish- 
ed the drum and the war-horse, and turned the court-room 
into a stage for the quiet arbitration of difficulties. 

5. Pure religious faith. This quality of civilization, al- 
though not visible, is yet the secret spring of all its goodness. 
Without elevated affections, healthfully developed toward God, 
and spreading themselves benevolently among men, society 
can never attain completeness. The education of the heart in 
all excellence ; the communication of those principles of faith 
by which a soul is anchored, so that no storm of passion, no 
currents of selfishness can bear it off into licentious indulgence ; 
the indwelling of divine influences, of God himself as a sove- 
reign and father in the heart, ever saying to its native turbu- 
lence, ‘‘ peace, be still ;”°—these constitute an element of popu- 
lar prosperity, often overlooked, but nevertheless the most 
essential power in the whole social system. These five things,— 
bread, freedom, knowledge, social harmony, and a pure faith,— 
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are the leading elements of that complete destiny to which the 
race is advancing. 

Now, when it is affirmed that man hitherto has lived as the in- 
fant, the child, the youth ; that this being the case, the past exper- 
iments and attainments of the world are furnishing the secret 
power by which he will be enabled to ascend to his true posi- 
tion, and attain his perfect manhood, and rise to the highest 
civilization, we think too much plastic power is attributed to 
the past, and that the theory fails to assign a sufficient reason for 
the remarkable changes to which the race has been subject. 
It is indeed surprising how comparatively trifling, so far as we 
can see, are the contributions of the first half of the life of man 
to his growth at this day. ‘The history of the first three thou- 
sand years is written somewhere, and will doubtless yet be 
read by us; but for man, while here on the earth, there re- 
mains only a few hieroglyphics to indicate the scenes, the in- 
stitutions, the changes, the attainments of ages in time and in- 
numerable millions of people. So far is it from being true, as 
a universal statement, that no good thought or art has perished ,— 
that all useful knowledge remains when the nation decays, 
and passes over to some other heritor,—that the very opposite 
assertion is most probably correct. Certainly the advocates of 
this opinion can never prove it, while there are strong proba- 
bilities, rising even to certainties, that there have been periods 
in the world when the most. profound national ignorance suc- 
ceeded the most brilliant attainments; that it seems to have 
been a part of the divine plan that many nations should work 
out for themselves their own elevation or degradation, with little 
assistance from the past or their cotemporaries; and that there 
are now hidden from our eyes histories, and achievements, and 
sciences belonging to the past, that, once unfolded, would thrill 
through the heart of universal man. Authentic history, if we 
except the Sacred Scriptures, hardly reaches back twenty-five 
centuries. Yet how immensely valuable, how intensely in- 
teresting, in all probability, would be the records of the pre- 
ceding period! What remains to the world of ante-diluvian 
civilization? What record declares the form and results of 
that post-diluvian empire in central Asia, to which so many 
otherwise unaccountable facts seem to point? What knowl- 
edge of Egypt? We have her Zodiacal circle, her solemn 
and gloomy temples, her pyramids standing sentinel over 
buried empires, her mummies and hieroglyphics. But in what 
manner, in what state of society, were those pyramids reared ? 
Who understands the mysteries of Isis—mysteries which, like 
those of Eleusis, sent forth a mighty influence upon both prince 
and people? It is even yet in dispute what elements of knowl- 
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edge and religion Egypt gave to Greece, or whether that queen 
of the nations is indebted for a single pearl in her coronal to this 
ancient monarch of the Nile. What knowledge of Assyria and 
Babylon? A torn leaf of a splendid romance; a few admira- 
ble sculptures, exhumed by the patient enthusiasm of Lay- 
ard; a few brief sketches in the sacred volume ; two or three 
half fabulous chapters of profane history, are all that remain of 
those once the most magnificent and powerful kingdoms on the 
globe, confessedly far advanced in civilization, and inferior 
to no other nations of their time in art and science. There is 
in the quarry at Baalbec, a stone 70 feet in length, 14 high, and 
14 broad, hewn ready for removal. By what means they trans- 
ported such immense masses, antiquity informs us not. 
Etruria, Phoenicia, and her fair daughter Carthage, what have 
they given to the world in comparison with their age, their 
grandeur, and their attainments, as an element of power to 
assist in working out its final elevation? Their temples and 
palaces—the productions of their poets, orators, philosophers, 
and statesmen—their mechanic arts and practical sciences, have 
all gone down into oblivion. What art can now dye the Tyrian 
purple? Nay, who can discover that modern secret—the 
mode in which the artist of the middle ages stained in such 
exquisite tints the windows of cathedrals and abbeys in 
Europe? Who can restore the 400,000 volumes destroyed by 
the soldiers of Omar in the capture of Alexandria? Where 
are the lost books of Solomon, of Livy, of innumerable authors, 
the naturalists, historians, philosophers, theologians of their 
day? Where are now the treasures of Arabian literature— 
of that Augustan age when, at Bagdad and Cordova, learning 
flourished green and rich in fruits most precious, at the very 
time its stock laid withered to the root in Rome and Athens ? 
The Almansars and Abd-Alrachmans of the East and the 
West have left us successors ; while their splendid libraries, 
scattered to the winds or hidden within the palaces of igno- 
rant Pachas, are lost to the world. 

As we approach our own times, it is easy to trace the influ- 
ence of two nations upon the literature of our day. Grecian 
taste and Roman law reveal themselves clearly enough in 
modern society. Yet on this subject we venture two assertions. 
The first, that the chief element of the more advanced civiliza- 
tion of this day is Christianity ; the second, that whatever ad- 
vantage we have derived from the nations just mentioned, there 
is to be set off against it their influence in corrupting Christian- 
ity, and so enfeebling the very power which was working out 
the regeneration of the world. It is not from them influences 
are to proceed greatly influential in human elevation. Their 
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chief power is past—its results are known, and known to be 
insignificant compared with the wants of man. Not solely for 
these ends were they raised to such a height of dominion and 
refinement. 

Must we then look upon the life of the world hitherto as an 
ocean, now washing away one side of a continent, then casting 
up its sands on another, gaining here what it loses there, tossed 
with winds, driven in secret currents, ebbing and flowing, yet 
much the same after 6,000 years as at the close of one? Is 
there no real advance; no influence from the past tending to 
the exaltation of the future ; no forces potent enough to elevate 
the world to that state for which all this creation groans; no 
higher ends to be accomplished than such as are now visible ? 
In the heavens each satellite has its proper motion round its 
primary, and each planet a motion round the sun; while we 
have reason to believe that this whole system has still another 
motion, an orbit immense and grand, around another centre. 
Thus, while in their courses there are relatively backward move- 
ments, yet absolutely there is a steady progress. ‘There is a 
secret force lodged somewhere, not now fully known to us, in 
obedience to whose attraction they are all passing round the 
vast circle that encompasses the central power. It is thus with 
our world. These nations, rising and falling, returning upon 
themselves, and inverting the order of ascent at the very time 
when all things promise fairest for progress, are parts of the 
life of the race, satellites and planets, in the vast system of Provi- 
dential government. Neither their advancement nor their 
retrogression is without connection with the steady progress of 
the whole round the grand centre. 

The great problem in this world—excluding the world of 
spirits and eternity—is by what means to impart the noblest 
civilization to fallen minds—to minds naturally prone to barbar- 
ism. Were itnotso; were there no strong tendencies downward 
adverse to his elevation ; were, indeed, the chief forces strongly 
set toward whatever is pure, and noble, and excellent, then, 
unquestionably, the solution of the problem would be the easiest 
in the world. Left to himself, he would soon throw off his 
weights, and soar into his native heavens. There might be 
obstacles in his way; but we are well assured that they must 
yield to the constant effort of such powers steadily directed 
against them. Long ago, had this been the ease, the world 
would have reached its meridian of glory and blessedness. It is 
the fact that man’s nature is earthly, that constitutes the difhi- 
culty of a full soluticn of this question. 

The answer to it is purely theological, yet is it none the less 
vitally associated with literature, science, and art—all that ‘© 
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beautiful in form or noble in thought. The power to reach 
man, to give him the grandest civilization, is from without,— 
from God. The Word that inspiration has written, and the 
Spirit that divine wisdom bestows, are the powers which are 
to effect this result. Here it is well to speak more fully. 
There are those abroad, in common with us, seeking for the 
solution of the same great problem, who dignify their schemes 
of reform as the developments of true Christianity, and the 
realization, in the fullest degree, of the Christian dispensation. 
Regarding Christianity as mainly a scheme for the bettering 
of man’s condition here, they necessarily lose sight of some of 
its most essential truths. Appending to their scheme of social 
organization that portion of it which is more or less common to 
all systems of morals, and which they might just as well have 
taken from Socrates or Cicero, they baptize the whole com- 
pound Christianity. They girdle that glorious system, and 
then take the deadened, leafless trunk, as the living tree that 
is to be for the healing of the nations. In opposition to all 
such theories, we regard in this experiment Christianity as a 
whole—a complete system—adapted to the largest wants of man. 
We include all its doctrines, its depravity, its cross and atone- 
ment—its divine sovereignty and the efficacious working of the 
Holy Ghost—its precepts and sanctions, promises and revela- 
tions of the future world. It is the entire system which is yet 
to be made available in securing the perfect civilization of the 
world. 

In addition to this, we regard Christianity as aiming prima- 
rily at our preparation for heaven; secondly, only at our eleva- 
tion on earth. Her chief ends are future. Its foliage and its 
blossoms are for time ; its fruit for eternity. Thus its vivifying 
power is drawn from the other world. Its grand agent is in- 
visible. It is the descent of divine wisdom and strength into 
man, to recover him from that pestilent fall which has over- 
spread this life and that to come with darkness. Its power as 
a civilizer of the race is derived almost wholly from its con- 
nection with the forces of eternity. To elevate us for this life 
is a secondary object, a means toa far nobler and more endur- 
ingend. The kingdom of Christ is not properly of this world. 
But its spread and establishment here will create the finest 
condition possible for humanity on earth, at the same time that 
it is preparing spirits for a brighter sphere. It is by the union 
of the two that power is gained for temporal purposes. He 
who views the Christian scheme as having respect chiefly to 
time, strips it of the force essential to its success in time. 
Its success for this world will be measured in the longest pe- 
riod by its success for the other. It can only effect fully the 
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civilization of the race here, by preparing it most perfectly for 
a life most sublime and most holy beyond the grave. It is this 
linking of time to eternity, this bringing the forces of that to 
work upon the heart and mind of man in this, by which the 
grandest results are to be secured. 

Such is the theory, but at first it is only a theory—a purely 
theological dogma, proved by no experience, demonstrated by 
no facts. As mind is the subject of its operations—the most 
subtle, variable, independent agent in the universe—so it never 
can be inferred absolutely before actual trial, that this is the 
solution of the problem, or, if for convincing reasons of another 
nature we attain this conviction, yet the immense multitudes 
who are to be affected by it, can never be so grandly impressed 
with the perfection of this scheme, and the wisdom of its Au- 
thor, as by the demonstration of anactual experiment. To the 
completeness of this impression, it must be illustrated both po- 
sitively and negatively. It must be shown by the failure of all 
other forces that this a/one can secure the periect civilization 
of the world. The experiments must be so varied, and so pro- 
tracted, as to include a fair trial of all the chief kinds of influ- 
ence that can be brought to bear upon the human mind. They 
must all be tried, or the illustration is not complete ; the one 
omitted may be that which is able to effect the elevation of 
man. They must have a fair, and therefore a protracted, trial, 
because these causes act slowly, spreading themselves down 
the slope of centuries, and gathering about them the spirit and 
power of antiquity. 

It might seem, at first, an easy matter to determine this 
problem: it might seem as if a century or two at most would 
be all sufficient for this purpose. But that complex being, man, 
is not thus easily compassed. The mind and heart are, of all 
things, the most capacious recipients of influence; they are 
moved and moulded by an infinite variety of objects. The 
causes which move them are not only varied, but often slow in 
their operation. It is possible to quicken physical causes ; it 
is possible that certain forces concerned in the stratification of 
the globe, and the settlement of its chaotic masses, did as much 
work then in a year as in other circumstances they could do 
ina thousand. But it is not possible thus to hasten the ope- 
ration of moral causes. Mind itself matures slowly ; feeling 
unfolds gradually. The man is to grow up not simply as one, 
but in generations and nations, that similar influences may 
mould him in the cradle, in the social circle, in the world with- 
out; that the power of each class of motives may receive all 
the strength which time, which antiquity, which system, and 
other leading influences interlocking with it, and increasing 
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its plastic energy, can bestow. Even in material science there 
are some questions which centuries alone can solve. There 
are disturbing forces in the sky, whose results the astronomer 
observes, but their nature and origin he is unable to determine 
till after the recorded observations of many centuries afford the 
data for his calculations. There is a star whose revolution 
round its centre is supposed to be 160,000 years. If, then, in 
the world of matter there are cycles so immense, and problems 
solvable only after the passage of slow moving ages, how much 
more reasonable is it, that in order to the settlement of this 
stupendous moral question, age should follow age, century 
succeed century, decades of centuries rise and set ere the grand 
experiment shall be fully tried, and the result announced to the 
far off and eagerly attentive world. 

Let us here note some of the elements of this experiment, and 
then select two or three as illustrations of the whole. | In deter- 
mining the only means by which man can be exalted to the 
highest civilization, there must come into trial, the influence 
of life long continued, and life brief and uncertain ; of differ- 
ences of language ; of social institutions; of formsof government 
and national distinctions ; of climate and physical position; of 
the country and the city; of war and peace; of luxury and 
poverty ; of commerce, agriculture and manufactures ; of law in 
all its forms; of art and science ; of the press, the pulpit and the 
school; of religion, both in doctrine and government ; of theism 
and Christianity in connection on one side with the simple and 
complex rites, with corruptions and talmuds, rabbinical sayings 
and priestly additions ; on the other with monarchy, the hi- 
erarchy, republicanism and democracy. These constitute a part 
of that great assemblage of influences by which it has been 
tried to elevate man to the highest earthly felicity. It is 
obvious that these experiments are necessarily more or less in- 
termingled and combined, rendering the process of solution 
slower and more difficult. For the influences at work must be 
combined in all the different modes of which they are suscep- 
tible, in order to furnish a triumphant conclusion. It may be 
that sufficiency of food and healthful labor are all that is es- 
sential ; or that these must be combined with some one form of 
religion ; or these with art and science; or these with some 
peculiar government ; or all these with an age of centuries to 
perfect their operation. Where the elements are so numerous, 
the combinations on which the final result is to depend may 
be greatly increased. The Socialist tells you, ‘‘ Grant me, Ist, 
land ; 2d, a certain organization of social life, and I will build 
you up a perfect state, a pattern community; I will set up my 
beehive, remove the drones, set the queen adrift, elaborate the 
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richest honey, expel the worms, bar out the chill blasts of win- 
ter, and exalt my little industrial community to the loftiest 
point of civilization.” Now, that which this man affirms of 
his plan, millions have affirmed of theirs. ‘ Let me select, let 
me combine, let me watch and guard against adverse influences, 
and I will reara grander Utopia than Plato, or More, or Swe- 
denborg, or Fourier, ever imagined. Well, this process of 
selection and combination, on the largest and most protracted 
scale, has been going on for 6,000 years, and is still in progress. 
Let us look at some of these experiments. 

First in time, if not of importance, is the Methusaleth period 
—the age of physical and mental vigor, maintained through long 
centuries. The experiments of those 1,600 years must have 
been numerous and deeply interesting. What an opportunity 
to determine the capacity of individual improvement in science 
and morals! Think of an investigation conducted by a ripe in- 
tellect in any direction for six, seven, or eight centuries; think of 
the steady advance of a single mind through almost the entire 
period of the existence of the Roman Empire. What decisive 
results it could attain during so immense a progress! The 
mere decay wrought by time within that period, would give 
the most magnificent cities to ruin. The adding of a stone 
each day would rear a palace of enormous dimensions, or a 
tower rivaling that of Babel. What progress in art could not 
the skill of ages effect! What architecture! What statuary! 
What painting! What music could not the artists, whose ex- 
perience extended through 800 years, have achieved! In gene- 
ral science, how profound, how large, how admirable the results 
would be! Now, the strongest intellect has only become well 
educated for its work, and fairly commenced its investigations, 
when disease enfeebles its power of application, or death 
totally terminates its relations to this world. How often the 
chariot is arrested midway in its burning progress to the goal, 
and the ardent spirit, animated by the anticipation of victory, 
suddenly tumbled from his seat! What vast projects, spread- 
ing far into the future, and destined, could they be accomplished, 
to open new worlds of thought, are left for ever unfinished by 
the rude interference of time! Could Copernicus have lived 
to follow out the magnificent system of the universe he had 
barely time to trace and commit to the immortality of the 
press ;——could Bacon have not only theorized but demonstrated, 
not only composed a new method of science, but prosecuted 
that method, with the matchless vigor of his intellect, in a body 
yet undecayed, for half a dozen centuries !—could Burke 
have advanced in political philosophy, and Edwards in the- 
ology, for many ages, what rich and wonderful products 
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would they have given to the world! ‘Time corrects errors, 
changes points of view, gives opportunity for experiment, 
for the comparison of opinions, for the abatement of pre- 
judice, the protracted culture of the power of discoveriug truth. 
But now men barely get seated at their work before the pale 
messenger beckons them away. The broken clue another may 
tie, but that other may not rise for long ages. The openings 
of grand thoughts, the vision of new mysteries, without a 
question, are often closed for ever by the advent of death. No 
other being in the whole history of the race may arise, who 
shall occupy the same stand-point, and behold truth in the 
same combination. But that past period gave full scope for 
the experiment of time. Whatever man could do, they enjoy- 
ed the opportunity of doing. To what heights of civilization 
they rose; what magnificent cities they built; what smiling 
arcades greeted the morning sun; what provisions for luxury, 
what experiments in government and religion, they made, we 
do not fully know. Butone thing we do know,—the experi- 
ment of .J'ime was a failure. The mere possession of age— 
of long ages of existence, in which human nature might correct 
the evil, and work out the good in all imaginable forms of 
beauty and utility—in which all the influences that meet us 
here might have room to show their power in elevating this 
race to its high destiny,—all this was not sufficient. Whatever 
progress it secured in some directions, it failed in laying the 
broad foundation on which alone true civilization could be per- 
manently reared. It not only failed, it signadly failed ; it was 
a failure worthy of the frightful catastrophe which buried the 
unsightly fabric of antediluvian toil from the sight of future 
generations, lest its presence should aid improperly in vitiating 
all other experiments. The records of that mighty age, when 
men of gigantic form, who could look back over many cen- 
turies, thought, planned, and wrought, are yet to be unrolled. 
When the eye shall rest upon them, who will be able to doubt 
either the magnificence of the experiment in human legisla- 
tion, or the utter powerlessness of earthly forces, separate or 
combined, in the case of such a temporary immortality, to 
work out the grandest destiny of man? The singings of that 
angry flood roar unceasingly, in the ears of heaven and earth, 
angels and men, and on through the yet unborn future pro- 
claim the sad conclusion of the first great act of Time. 

Let us enter now upon another period—that which furnishes 
the broadest field for the recorded experiments of history ; that 
in which life declines nominally to three quarters of a century, 
but actually in the great majority of cases falls much lower. 
The conditions of the experiment are now wholly changed. 
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The alteration in the age of man introduces a revolutionary 
element into all the previous combinations, and necessitates a 
repetition of them. From the Flood onward, the experiments 
in reference to civilization fill up each age of history. But of 
these it will be necessary for our purpose to select only two or 
three as illustrations of the failure of the whole. We will se- 
lect first an example of popular freedom combined with popu- 
lar intelligence and polytheistic worship. 

In the south-eastern peninsula of Europe dwelt a people, 
free even to the extreme of democracy, intelligent to a degree 
rarely equalled. Girt in by the waters, a nation, circum- 
scribed within the circuit of a few leagues, rose to an emi- 
nence in history to which the world has ever since looked back 
with admiration, and from which, as a queen, she sent forth 
her commands for centuries to the worshipers that kneeled 
around her throne. Worthy was she of that queenly crown. 
Never before had another such risen on the earth; and few 
since have appeared who dare pretend equality with her. The 
stars that illuminated her firmament still shine serenely. She 
gave to the world such forms of beauty as ever since have rav- 
ished the senses of mankind. She sang; the nations listened 
enchanted. She speculated; and men learnt to reason. She 
wrote; her narrations thrilled the soul ; the scenes of history, 
instinct with life, moved before the eye a present reality.. She 
spake ; the tones of her eloquence swayed the heart; the earth 
gave audience ; her whispers penetrated far continents and dis- 
tant ages. She acted; it was nature revealing nature to the 
soul, passion sublimely impassioned, virtue avenged, vice pun- 
ished, law triumphant. She wrought; the Parthenon arose. 
She fought ; Marathon, Salarius, Platea became the watchword 
of freedom-in all time. What nation is ignorant of her histo- 
ry? What academy, college, university worthy of the name, 
studies not her works? What land of modern civilization 
seeks not to realize her beautiful forms? 

This wonderful perfection was national, universal. It was 
not an exotic, reared in a royal conservatory to adorn a mon- 
arch’s court. There, statesmen, orators, poets, philosophers, 
warriors, sprang spontaneously from the people. The roots of 
their greatness derived vitality from the masses among whom 
they grew. If they had genius, it was but a fuller develop- 
ment of the genius of the multitude. If they possessed intel- 
ligence, it was an intelligence not greatly in advance of the 
mass for whom they wrought. They were the loftier oaks of 
a noble forest. Their native genius, combining with a most 
perfect system of popular education, gave birth to a remarka- 
ble diffusion of general intelligence. Rarely in the world’s 
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history can we find a nation more thoroughly penetrated with 
the spirit of learning. Without a press, they yet studied, ques- 
tidned, listened to the most cultivated minds, judged, passed 
laws, criticized works of arts. They seemed to live mainly 
for the curious, the beautiful, the new. Their national en- 
thusiasm inspired devotion to art, to science, to letters. An 
entablature, a statue by Phidias, an oration by Demosthenes, 
a play by Euripides, moved the heart of the nation. Their 
everlasting “‘ei xaivov,” and “1 yaworezov,” about which both the 
Apostle Paul, and their own chief orator, declared they mainly 
busied themselves ; their perfect freedom, their self-govern- 
ment, their daily exercise in all those great questions which 
have always tested the powers of the human intellect ; the di- 
rect intercourse between them and their great men, combined 
to lead them in this path of self-instruction, and diffuse abroad 
a vast amount of general intelligence. ‘* Let us,’”’—says one of 
the most brilliant critics and historians of the age,—* let us for 
a moment transport ourselves in thought to that glorious city. 
Let us imagine that we are entering its gates, in the time of 
its power and glory. A crowd is assembled round a portico. 
Allare gazing with delight at the entablature, for Phidias is 
putting up the prize. We turn into another street; a rhapso- 
dist is reciting there; men, women, and children are throng- 
ing around him; the tears are running down their cheeks; 
their eyes are fixed ; their very breath is still ; for he is telling 
how Priam feil at the feet of Achilles, and kissed those hands 
—the terrible—the murderous—which had slain so many of 
his sons. We enter the public place; there isa ring of youths, 
all leaning forward, with sparkling eyes, and gestures of ex- 
pectation. Socrates is pitted against the famous atheist from 
Ionia, and has just brought him to a contradiction in terms. 
But we are interrupted. ‘The herald is crying, ‘‘ Room for the 
Prytanis.”” The general assembly is to meet. The people 
are swarming in on every side. Proclamation is made— 
‘Who wishes to speak ?”’ There is a shout and a clapping of 
hands; Pericles is mounting the stand. Then for a play of 
Sophocles ; and away to sup with Aspasia.” 

Under such a discipline, Greece must have enjoyed influ- 
ences, the mos: «fective of their kind, for ennobling the charac- 
ter, exalting her to the highest point of civilization. What- 
ever the most unlimited freedom of thought, speech, and action 
could effect ; whatever art and popular intelligence could do; 
whatever dignity the responsibility of public treasures, a per- 
sonal interest in the minutest affairs of state, the opportunity 
of daily witnessing the finest displays of genius, could impart 
to the character,—all this she possessed in the highest degree. 
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Whatever purity and elevation the soul could derive from the 
most artistic and beautiful forms of polytheistic worship, the 
grand and lovely images of gods and goddesses, the splendor 
of their public celebrations, the awful communion of their 
mysteries, this was within her reach. If art, if taste, if senti- 
ment, if general intelligence, combined with a genius for ac- 
tion the most enthusiastic, and a field for its display the most 
unbounded, in connection with the finest style of polytheism, 
could secure the noblest state of man, then would this people 
have attained that state, and left the world the legacy of a mo- 
del civilization. Yet who of her most enthusiastic admirers; 
who of those that have examined her history with sufficient at- 
tention todiscern the foul currents of passion that beneath all 
this exterior of beauty were ever in motion; the pride, the 
sensuality, the levity, the ingratitude, the malevolence, the 
ambition, the indifference to the noblest feelings of religion ; 
who, understanding her whole character and history, is willing 
to accept her as an illustration of the highest style of civiliza- 
tion—of that destiny to which he hopes the race is yet to be 
exalted ? Who, on the other hand, knowing her well, will not 
pronounce this experiment one of the most decisive, though 
splendid, failures in the whole series of experiments! Pos- 
sessing a part of the elements of true civilization in great rich- 
ness, she yet lacked the noblest, most effective of them all. 
Her civilization was natural, instinctive. It was neither cre- 
ated by the highest form of religion, nor pervaded by the pure 
spirit of divine love, nor irradiated by supernatural intelli- 
gence, nor guided to the most useful ends by the precepts of a 
noble humanity. The mighty stream of evil passion flowed on 
unchecked, unpurified; and though it meandered through 
meadows enameled with flowers of every hue, amidst parks of 
most majestic trees, and by temples and palaces of noble archi- 
tecture, yet it was the same foul and destroying current still. 
No prophet had sprinkled salt upon its bitterness; no intellec- 
tual cultivation had sufficed to cleanse away its putridity. In 
due time the beauty that adorned its banks faded; its marble 
glories crumbled; its majestic oaks lost their foliage, and 
death and solitude reigned with an unbroken sovereignty. 
Greece ! what is she now but a sad and splendid illustration 
of the imbecility of these outward and earthly influences to 
secure man’s noblest elevation. For this she rose; for this she 
attracted by her meteor brilliancy the notice of all time ; for 
this she set for ever in a night of gloom and death. Her ge- 
nius, still breathing around us, and destined to live wherever 
the feet of civilized man shall tread, now looks sadly down, and 
declares the necessity of other and higher forces than mere 
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freedom and intelligence, to create and preserve the purest, 
richest, and happiest earthly state. 

Turn now to her colossal neighbor. Rome, from her pro- 
tracted existence, her wide-spread dominion, and the changes 
which the world underwent during her ascent to power and 
subsequent decline, furnishes a variety of negative illustrations 
of our subject. First, She illustrates the inability of mere 
law, however wise and just, however established in constitu- 
tions and vigorously executed, to elevate a nation to the 
highest point of civilization. If Greece was distinguished for art 
and general science and popular freedom, Rome was, for ages, 
equally distinguished for constitutional law. Her Senate was 
a far more august tribunal than that of the Areopagi. Her 
forum gave birth to those statutes of justice which have been 
wrought into the code of the civilized world. Around her sons 
she threw a shield of brass, and the talismanic words, ‘“‘ I am 
a Roman citizen,” forced pretor and consul to respect the 
rights of the State, though maintained by the meanest of the 
populace. Even the conquered nations, though sometimes 
wasted with reactions, were yet in the main treated with the 
justice that befitted the sovereignty of Rome. We cannot ac- 
count for the steady maintenance of her power, and the firm 
incorporation of so many diverse nations into one empire, ex- 
cept on the supposition that she carried her principles of civil 
equity abroad, and sought to ally the subject people by lifting 
them to a comparative equality of privilege. Such at least was 
the theory. It waslaw—known law—ruling, rather than a king 
or an emperor. The death of Remus, for his contempt of law 
and right, was a fit type of the spirit of that stern dominion. 
Its history illustrated the power of law in the exaltation of a 
people. Yet this experiment failed. Excellent in theory, 
there was a secret force of evil that vitiated its practice. The 
masses were ever unhappy, restless—a dark sea, tossing its un- 
quiet waves and dashing things most precious to destruction. 

Then the emperor—the Cesar rose. Another experiment is 
tried. Vast power is centralized in a single hand. The 
mightiest empire the sun ever shown upon, knew but one 
master. He spake ; they trembled or rejoiced He command- 
ed ; swift winged couriers bore the edict to the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the pillars of Hercules, the mountains of Armenia. Yet 
this, too, was a failure. Staguation followed action ; the free- 
man, turned into the slave, lived to riot or suffer. Man rose not 
so high under the Emperor as under the Consul. 

Again the experiment is changed. In the preceding cases, 
the combination is with Polytheism. But now a purer reli- 
gion began to spread itself abroad—to force even emperors and 
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pagans to recognise its divinity. The Immanuel had died ; 
and Christianity, sealed by his resurrection, had begun her 
world-wide mission of mercy. This mighty State allies the 
ministers of this pure faith to itself; they, in turn, corrupted 
by prosperity, and grown into an hierachy, soon blend the rites 
of paganism with the simple worship of the religion of the cross. 
Then began the experiment of Church and State on the one hand ; 
of Christianity wedded to heathenism on the other, as forces 
powerful to work out the elevation of men. They were both 
gigantic failures. The pure spirit of religion shrunk from the 
profanation ; with the form of paganism came its power ; the bap- 
tism of its temples neither overturned its altars nor demolished 
its idols. The name was changed, but, save in pomp and splen- 
dor, the old worship differed little from the new. The State 
itself declined in power as the priest grew, until the experi- 
ment reached its full demonstration, when the tiara towered 
above the crown, the mitre overshadowed the helmet, and 
princes with devout humility held the stirrups for the apostate 
successor of Peter. Behold here the result of spiritual autho- 
rity, centralized in a fallible mortal, spreading over a wide 
field, and operating with a more fearful energy than did that 
of the empire! Man debased to the most degrading sunersti- 
tions, yet hearing the sacred name of Christ ; mind active only 
in rearing cathedrals, in foolish disputations, in feudal com- 
bats ; ignorance settling thicker and darker upon the face of 
the earth; discussion on all the high themes of religion restrain- 
ed by a Jaw inconceivably horrible ; while even physical science 
must ask on bended knee a priestly benediction, ere it dare 
publish to the world its brilliant discoveries. Then were all 
souls captive, in dungeons dark, and strong, and terrible. At 
such an hour, the clarion of the Monk of Wittemberg rang 
through Europe ; it reverberated in the dome of St. Peters ; its 
echoes lingered in the Alps, and were repeated in the Highlands 
of the North. 

Another experiment began. Christianity was divorced from 
paganism, but yet it was cumbered on the one hand with arti- 
ficial forms of worship, and on the other by State alliances. 
Since then, these and various other combinations have been tried. 
The church has been allied in turn to monarchy and democracy. ~ 
It has been arrayed in all manner of ritualism, and made to 
play a part subordinate to earthly interests. These experi- 
ments have all been failures. Not that Christianity has in 
any true sense failed. Wherever it has been permitted to come 
in contact with men, it has wrought with vastenergy. It has 
upheaved continents of superstition, abuse, and ignorance. 
It has done all for man that was most vital to his elevation. 
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But in all these cases the experiment of the power of Chris- 
tianity, has been partially vitiated by that which men have as- 
sociated with it. They have mingled, without a just appreci- 
ation of their relations, the human with the divine ; used phy- 
sical energy to assist moral influence; built towers of stone to 
strengthen the pillars of heaven. Truth has often been like a 
thread of gold in a cloth woven for the most part of perishable 
materials. When at length the garment lost its strength and 
brilliancy, men blamed the thread of gold, and not the miser- 
able elements around it. Yet did that thread remain unfaded, 
unimpared, as bright and strong as when first woven. Oh! 
had the world possessed the wisdom to have used this mate- 
terial alone, this work would have stood for ever. 

Did our limits permit us to gather up the results of experi- 
ments in human elevation thus far, it would be easy to show 
that no mere earthly force has been sufficient to secure, for even 
a brief period, that style of civilization which we now antici- 
pate. It would be seen that no form of government and no 
merely social organizations have power to eflect this end. It 
would be demonstrated that no form of government, combined 
with greater or less degreesof popular intelligence, could secure 
the result. It would be manifest that none of these, combined 
with any form of false religion, or any corruption of true re- 
ligion, or even with Christianity itself, when the alliance sub- 
jects the latter to the former, can succeed. It would be seen, 
that even the art of printing, the boasted liberty of the press, 
and the diffusion of intelligence in itself, has no power to exalt 
or civilize the race. A vast variety of forms, alone and in com- 
bination, have thus been tried. There is in every experiment 
something wrong; some unguarded point; some secret evil, 
which works the failure of arrangements seemingly most wise. 
No matter what the constitution of society may have been, 
the historian can always see something which, if it had or had 
not been associated with all the other elements, might have 
saved the State. There is always something wanting to the 
perfect working or the perfect results of the best plan. All 
reflecting minds tacitly or openly admit the failure of the com- 
bination as it was. Now, if they could only find some other 
organization which had succeeded—some one that, surviving the 
ruin of the rest, grew brighter and stronger with the passage 
of time, elevating man to the highest heaven of terrestrial 
blessing—then might we exclaim with the ecstatic mathema- 
tician, “‘ Eureka, Eureka!” then we might believe that if 
Egypt, or Greece, or Rome had only possessed this or that 
earthly element, they would have given an abiding illustra- 
tion of just the combination of forms necessary to lift the race 
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to its just position. But in the absence of such positive exam. 
ples, amidst the overwhelming testimony of so many dead and 
dying nations, amidst the wailing of millions in their debase- 
ment and sorrow, we are forced to the conclusion that all 
efforts to effect the largest civilization of man by earthly influ- 
ences have been, in the main, failures. Some things they have 
effected ; but they have not effected the elevation of the race, 
or any large portion of it, to that position for which it is quali- 
fied by its original endowments. 

Thus far, it is true, these experiments have been chiefly 
negative and secular. Christianity or pure Deism has run 
along through these earthly forces, and wherever their opera- 
tion has been most free, the results have far transcended those 
of any combination of other powers. Whatever is most bright, 
whatever the heart loves to dwell upon with most delight, has 
been associated with the truth of God. It has been well re- 
marked by F. Schlegel, that ‘‘ The majesty of antiquity is felt 
to be indissolubly linked with images of decline and ruin, for 
both arise from the same souree—the dominion of instinct, and 
the spontaneous development of nature.” The civilization of 
the past has been chiefly the development of nature, and that 
the lower nature of man. The instruments for effecting it 
have been drawn from reason and instinct. The forces have 
been almost wholly secular and earthly, or if other powers have 
been brought in, if religion has been introduced, it has been 
rather as an assistant than as a sovereign. The nature of man 
has been permitted to work its way and reveal its richest fruit. 
But that nature, being itself in ruins, without a total transforma- 
tion, can never rise to a perfect civilization. Aided by all the 
powers of reason, yet destitute of strength from above, it can 
only attain an imperfect condition—a perilous elevation in one 
or two directions—an elevation unsustained and unguarded by 
the higher powers of the soul, and from which it is certain to 
be precipitated by the evil that is unsubdued in the heart. 
Here is the grand difficulty with all past experiments in civili- 
zation. ‘The instinctive love of the beautiful and the orderly, 
combined with the most vigorous powers of the reason, may, 
from art, and law, and science—may thus construct the body 
of a civilized. society most symmetrical and majestic ; but in 
vain do they strive to create a soul that in purity and love shall 
animate that body, and guide its limbs, and use its senses for 
noble purposes. All these trials show conclusively, that man, 
left to the workings of his own nature and reason, can never 
deliver himself from the evil that hitherto hath undermined his 
noblest structures. But the experiment of religion—of pure 
Christianity—the positive experiment, has yet to be fully tried. 
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Hitherto it has wrought insubordination to inferior powers. 
Now it is to assume the first place. Men are to be intent not 
so much on that which is outward as on that which is inward, 
vital, saving ; not so much on mere forms of government as on 
self-government; not so much on the dress of life, as upon its 
spirit, its ultimate character. Christianity is to create govern- 
ments, and not guvernments to create Christianity. The order 
pursued in secular civilization is to be reversed. For without 
such a reversal, the positive example cannot be fully exhibited. 
Its operation will oblige men to give it the first place in their 
thoughts, and listen reverently to its teachings, and yield im- 
plicit obedience to its laws. It is impossible Christianity should 
have a fair trial, unless it is permitted to assume the relative 
position which the other elevating influences of the past have 
occupied. As men have listened to the voice of learning and 
eloquence, so must they listen to these sublime teachings ; as 
they have bowed to earthly rulers, so must they submit to God; 
as they have sought by mere organizations to cover the defects 
of their nature, so must they seek from their heavenly Father 
the cure of their distempered spirits. Such will be that posi- 
tive experiment by which the Divine Wisdom revealed in the 
system of the gospel, and the Divine Spirit giving it life and pow- 
er, will first reform the impure nature of man, and thus enable 
him to develop all his powers in their appropriate work. It 
will reach out and remove the cause of national mortality. It 
will make science and art consistent with purity and law. It 
will spread abroad a civilization of the million rather than the 
few, and make princes common, by elevating all men to princely 
character. 

What further examples of self-ruin, of blind effort ending in 
disaster, of man struggling to raise himself from the morass, 
and sinking deeper, we are yet to witness before the trial of 
this great experiment, does not yet appear. One thing is most 
manifest—whatever particular or general experiments are yet 
to be made, will be far more intimately connected with the 
world as a whole, than heretofore. In time past, nations rose 
and decayed, with only occasional connections with other na- 
tions. Their isolation gave a peculiar impress to their charac- 
ter, and enabled them to illustrate more perfectly the operation 
of local influences in molding states. But the tendency of 
this day is to universality. The earth, long possessed by con- 
flicting nations—nations so separated by rivers, mountains, 
oceans, and their own intense selfish patriotism, as to forbid 
the entrance of universal knowledge—is now passing under the 
reign of influences that in time will level the dividing walls, 
and net-work its entire surface with the means of rapid and 
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constant intercommunication. Rome had a vast empire, tra- 
versed by solid roads in various directions. But Rome was 
only a single nation, confined to the land, or creeping fearfully 
along the shore in her clumsy triremes. How absurd her ideas 
of nations no farther distant than Britain! What school-boy 
has not laughed at the description given by Tacitus of the 
ocean that washes those northern isles, and the ridiculous phi- 
losophy by which he accounts for the viscidity of its waters? 
Now the ocean is as truly the home of millions as the land. 
Compare an ancient war galley with an American frigate. 
What want of adaptation and power in the one; what life, 
force, majesty, in the other! That was bounded by the Medi- 
terranean ; this presses the everlasting ice chains of the poles. 
The earth has no nook so secluded, no retreat so hidden, as to 
escape the Humboldts and Lyells of this age. Steam—the 
chief agent as yet in the approximation of the distant—has but 
begun its reign. Half a century has not elapsed since it was 
successfully applied to locomotion. Five miles an hour satis- 
fied Fulton; twenty miles an hour on railroads, a few years 
ago, was declared to be highly dangerous ; while more recently 
still, a celebrated lecturer on natural science demonstrated, be- 
fore an intelligent audience, the impossibility of ocean-steam- 
navigation. With what rapidity has experiment outrun theory 
and overturned hypothesis! ‘Thirty miles an hour is ordinary 
speed ; the steam-ship circumnavigates the globe. Locomotion 
is reduced to a very simple problem: so much water and so 
much coal, and then let the tempest rave ; against wind and 
tide the staunch boat presses gallantly onward. ‘The expansion 
in this mode of travel within ten years is prodigious. What, 
then, shall another half century witness, when perchance other 
and even more efficient agencies may be harnessed to this 
work ? 

The almost accidental discovery, that a stream of electricity 
passing over a soft iron converts it into a temporary magnet, 
is the fundamental idea of a new instrument for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence, whose results are just beginning to unfold 
themselves. That thought should travel around the globe, re- 
cord its progress, reveal its character, distancing time itse!f in 
its flight, is a fancy of yesterday, a fact of to-day. The distin- 
guished conductor of the Cincinnati Observatory—a gentleman 
whose fertile genius, power of application, capacity for the most 
subtil analysis, admirable mechanical ingenuity and exhaust- 
less invention combined, with a profound knowledge of his sci- 
ence, have introduced a new era in the history of Astronomy ; 
who has made of the lightning a printer, and compelled him to 
stereotype the positions of the stars with an accuracy and ° 
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rapidity that multiplies a hundred-fold the ability of the astron- 
omer to advance in the solution of that amazing problem, the 
motions of the stellar world—this gentleman has actually mea- 
sured the progress of the electric fluid. By positive and nega- 
tive experiments, he has determined the speed to be about a 
mile in sess0 of a second ;' so that a word, a thought, commit- 
ted to this Mercury, would travel round the globe, were the 
wire circuit complete, in a single second! The idea of such an 
encircling of the world is abroad. We may yet live to see the 
Emperor of China, the Czar of all the Russias, the Queen of 
England, and the President of the United States, engaged in a 
friendly conversation on the same evening. 

Commerce, keeping pace with these increased facilities, is 
spreading itself everywhere. The knowledge of the world as 
it is is penetrating all nations. Even the Celestial Empire— 
hitherto the centre of the world, while all beyond was a rim of 
barbarism—even this empire, heretofore of all others most im- 
penetrable to foreign ideas, has recently witnessed the publica- 
tion of an historical Geography, written by one of her most 
eminent scholars and civilians, graphically and truly describ- 
ing the earth itself, and the nations that dwell upon it. Mean- 
while, the two great maritime nations are putting forth their 
joint energies in the same direction, and seeking to annihilate 
the obstacles that have kept men asunder. The treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, by which the neu- 
trality of any pathways of commerce hereafter to be constructed 
across the Isthmus that divides the two Americas is secured, is 
a sign of the approaching brotherhood of nations. With such 
elements at work; with such means of exploration, of commerce, 
of the transmission of intelligence, of the more perfect acquaint- 
ance, and more frequent intermingling of nations, it is obvious 
that the era of a new series of experiments, or of some one grand 
experiment, has arrived. Never before have the chains of sym- 
pathy stretched froin continent to continent as they do now ; 
never before has mere physical power so felt its weakness in 
the presence of the moral sentiment of far-off millions. What 
force has of late years wrought most effectually at Constanti- 
nople? The press of London and Paris. How long will it be 
before the Emperor of China will’find the Times a necessary 
appendage to his breakfast, and Pekin shall have its reading 
rooms, vying in extent with those of New York and Boston? It 
is out of the question, in these circumstances, for the old pro- 


1 We do not mean to engage in the controversy respecting the nature of this 
motion, or the manner in which it is propageen Whether it is a current, or 
an atmospheric fluid, or what it may be, we leave to others to determine. The 
simple result of these observations in respect to time, is all we design to state. 
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cesses of thought and action to continue and repeat themselves. 
It is impossible for any one nation to isolate itself from these 
silent and omnipresent influences. The world is usurping the 
nation; the invisible force of intelligence and moral sentiment 
is slowly but surely undermining the ramparts of sectional 
bigotry and ignorance. The steamship that penetrates the wa- 
ters of the great Eastern Archipelago, is the sure sign of an 
approaching revolution in manners, knowledge, morals, modes 
of thought, and even mechanic arts, among the innumerable 
multitudes of that unknown world.. The Chinese are digging 
for gold in California ; but they are Chinese no longer. There 
is in our own country a similar process going forward. In the 
intermixture and friendly collision of millions born in different 
lands, the national is gradually lost. National churches can- 
not long exist without a radical assimilation to the new order 
‘of things around them; while national modes of thought, cus- 
toms, and language, soon give place to something very difler- 
ent—a combination of Americanism with the sturdier qualities 
of national character—the old framework penetrated by a new 
spirit, and manifesting a new life. This process is to go for- 
ward all over the world. Nothing can long retard it. The re- 
sult will be something new—something perhaps grand—some- 
thing far more remarkable in the way of experiment toward 
the full civilization of man, than history has yet recorded. 
What effect this intermingling of nations, this casting down 
of the separating walls, this mutual action and reaction, is to 
have in settling the question respecting the only true means of 
human elevation, we cannot foresee. That nosuch world-wide 
brotherhoot, no such rapid intercourse is sufficient to satisfy the 
conditions of the noblest civilization, we are well assured. 
There are other considerations that seem to indicate that this 
new aspect of the world is to be associated with the full trial of 
the positive and grandest experiment of civilization. It is to be 
supposed, indeed that the closing up of the experiment of the 
earthly forces will be gradual. It is not according to the analogy 
of the divine government in time past, that these vast processes 
should suddenly cease. The winding up will probably be 
slow ; cotemporaneously with the opening of the final illus- 
tration, trains of powers reaching back through centuries will 
spend themselves ; subordinate and even some of the grandest 
forces to which humanity has clung with despairing tenacity 
as the chief anchor of hope, amidst the heavings of this 
troubled sea, will reveal their weakness. Side by side with 
these vanishing powers, the Christian experiment will push 
itself forth, growing like a tree which, long roofed over and 
pent in by walls, at length enjoying the sun, the rain, and the 
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breeze, rapidly spreads its life far up into the sky. There are 
two circumstances, among others, which specially indicate the 
rapid approach of the time for the full illustration of Christian 
civilization. First. The tendency to religious freedom is 
increasing on every side. Freedom is one of the leading 
conditions of the great experiment. This mighty scheme 
cannot be tried, or the fullness of its power be manifest, while 
men and states are ever rearing their perishable buttresses 
around it, stretching out their arm and their sword to shield it 
from peril, and enforce its authority. Truth asks no such 
defence ; David cannot fight in Saul’s armor; neither will 
Christianity ally to itself such elements of corruption with 
which to divide the glory of victory. Its triumphs are in the 
soul, where no external power can reach, where human 
authority and brute force are powerless. It goes forth alone 
in its own spiritual might, to do battle with the forces of 
depravity. It will stand alone upon the morass in which 
corruption is sinking the race; alone it will despoil their foe, 
lift them on their feet, and make the earth solid beneath 
them. ‘Too long its victories have been retarded and its glories 
eclipsed by the secularizing policy of states, and the unbelief 
of its own supporters in its intrinsic power. Misunderstanding 
the nature of man, the plans of God, and the vitality of the 
gospel, they have coupled the eagle and the owl, as if the lazy 
bird of night could assist the monarch in his soaring to the 
sun. On this most important point the world is getting 
wisdom. Ever since the opening of the fifth act of time, when 
the curtain was lifted up from this vast country, as the broad 
stage for the noblest scenes of time, causes have been in oper- 
ation which have at length wrought out the freedom of truth 
here, and are slowly sending their influence over the entire world. 

In yonder isle of the deep—our fatherland—where power and 
wealth, genius and learning have reared their throne, behold ! 
the earth trembles beneath their lofty cathedrals, while their 
time-honored union of church and state bleeds freely from the 
vigorous thrusts of a true hearted chivalry. From the hills 
and glens of Scotland, the noble army of confessors send forth 
around the earth the voice of liberty achieved, of truth casting 
off her unnatural ally and rushing on to combat in the strength 
of God alone. In that land which infidelity, wedded to papacy, 
has filled with monsters,—the land of the Huguenot,—in those 
forests and fields where of yore the trumpets of Luther and 
Zwingle spake the first sounds of deliverance to the spiritual 
bondmen,—even there also, where the tiara still gleams luridly 
in the light of yon blazing mountain, are hearts by millions 
panting for this rich boon—freedom of thought, of utterance, 
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of worship; hands innumerable ready to grasp the sword to 
achieve it ; and purposes deep, settled, immovable, yet to effect 
it. Even the Crescent grows pale before the gray dawn of this 
coming day, which is to scatter the darkness of Moslem bigotry, 
and herald the triumphs of a nobler civilization than even 
Athens, or Bagdad, or Constantinople ever saw. This onward 
progress toward religious liberty is no dream; no midnight 
vision ; no paroxysm of a crippled giant, to pass away in a 
deeper bondage and a more hopeless night. Backwards and 
forwards, now eddying this way, now rushing that ; seething 
and foaming against opposing rocks; pausing at times as if 
about to settle away in the earth and be lost for ever, still the 
stream rises and swells, and will rise and swell, till at length 
Christian truth shall spread over every land, in the glorious 
freedom, the uncontaminated purity and living force of the 
wisdom of God. This condition of the great experiment is 
gradually forming itself in one and another land ; especially in 
those lands whose power over the world is most quickening, 
and whose sons seem destined to revolutionize the forms of 
social life, the governments, the commerce, and the religion of 
half the globe. Such is the first clear sign of the trial of the 
chief experiment. 

The second condition of its operation and sign of its coming 
is similar in its character. It is the preparation of a great 
multitude of hearts for actively engaging in this experiment. 
The spirit and the truth work in human hearts, through 
human minds and tongues. These noble instruments will be 
found polished and prepared in great numbers, increasing as 
the great work of Christian civilization is fully open to their 
efforts. The silent preparation of large masses of men for some 
such labor, is obvious to any careful observer of the church of 
Christ. At this hour, and increasing all over the earth, are 
armies of souls who despair of human elevation by human 
inventions; who feel not only that their higher life for the 
better world must be inspired from above, but that the noblest 
form of this earthly life must be cast into the same mold, and 
bear the same impress. Confidence in human governments, 
in forms, in rites, in merely external influences, as complete 
means of civilization, is dying—in a multitude of souls is 
already dead. They are looking away to a higher power ; 
they are going forth in the simple panoply of truth, to revolu- 
tionize nations, upheave their hoary superstitions, abolish their 
hereditary and interlocked abuses, set up a new form of civili- 
zation, and make Christianity the lever with which a world is 
to be moved from its place of evil, and elevated to a position of 
light and love, of purity and peace. It is not usual for 
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Infinite Wisdom thus to prepare his instruments when their 
work is yet far distant. These convictions, these efforts, this 
faith in a better scheme of civilization, are his own product. 
They are the marshaling of an army for near conflict ; the 
mighty preparation for the noblest victory. Hitherto the good 
have been overborne ; defeat has depressed the spirits of those 
who sought for man’s elevation. But now a new era will 
open—an era of faith and victory. The king will himself 
ascend the throne, direct the forces, infuse energy into his 
subjects, baffle his enemies, and at last spread over the earth 
the light, and joy, and peace of man’s golden age. 

Such are the indications of the near approach of the positive 
experiment. The old must die. The mighty whom the earth 
has worshiped, must fall. One after another, the schemes 
and appliances for human civilization must spend themselves, 
Yet not in vain have they lived and wrought. Those forests 
that stretch across our western world must die. Those grand 
old trees, amid whose majestic tops the winds have moaned 
the requiem of centuries ; that exuberant life which age after 
age has renewed itself, and spread the shade of its foliage over 
the swarthy Indian and his wild prey, even they must fall. 
But though they fall, yet not without a purpose of good have 
they so long existed. hat life above has created the mold of 
a nobler life than its own: that deposit of ages past, hurled 
downward by autumn winds and rotted by winter rains, is 
the soil, deep, rich, exhaustless, which, uncovered to the sun, 
is yet to nourish countless myriads. The genius of a nobler 
civilization cries to us: ‘‘ Girdle those wide-spreading giants ; 
heed not the tossing of their brawny arms against the wintry 
sky; heed not the grandeur and the loveliness, the pride and 
majesty, the wealth of life and grace of motion, with which 
they rise between you and the burning sun of summer! 
Below their shade, brutes, reptiles, beasts of prey nestle on 
the very soil that would minister wealth to starving myriads. 
Down then with the majesty of rank! let in the sun! let in the 
plow! bring forth the cradle and hoe!” Behold! a newscene 
opens. The wild winds sing their requiem no more ; the war- 
whoop startles us no more ; the catamount and the deer have hied 
them to other lands. But around us smiles a noble civiliza- 
tion. The tasteful farm-house, the clustering village, fields 
waving with grain, meet the eye; the lowing of cattle, the 
hum of commerce, the snort of the steam-horse, the merry 
voices of children, fall upon the ear. The school-house, the 
academy, the college, rise before us in all the beauty of art; 
while conspicuous among them, the crown of earth’s richest 
possession, the truest source of abiding prosperity, the church 
of the Redeemer, sits queenly. 
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Thus will it be when this protracted drama shall approach 
its close. Those wondrous forms and institutions of the past, 
through which man has in vain sought to liken himself to 
God, must crumble. Egypt, with her solemn temples and 
rock built pyramids; Greece, with her beauteous diadem of 
illustrious minds, her bright and joyous Acropolis ; Jerusalem, 
with her awful tabernacle, her priestly train, her splendid 
ritual ; Rome, with all the magnificence of her forum, her vast 
Coliseum, her monumental arches, her noble Basilicas, and her 
stern, unflinching justice ; Rome spiritual, with all that art 
which she has made religion, her Vatican palaces and libraries 
and paintings, the robes of her harlotry, with that world-re- 
nowned trophy of Ais skill, Great Angelo!—these, and a 
hundred others less grand and mighty, must all pass away. 
Upon your decaying majesty, your marble mausoleums, your 
crumbling castles, your works of mightiest genius, we gaze 
with wonder, spell-bound with that fascination which so long 
made you the mistresses of the world. Yet when we look 
beneath, look at the populace, at the publicans and sinners, at 
the foul reptiles that found a covert under your shade, the 
unclean birds that revelled in your dim, religious light, and 
amid your grand leafy aisles, we waken from that dream of 
joy, and welcome your conquerors, and light the torch that 
shall send the flame crackling and roaring through all your 
pride. Another world is opened as ye fall ; another civilization 
begins its course as ye decay, as far above yours as yours was 
above that of the savage in his wild home. 

As one after another these earthly schemes reveal their 
powerlessness, the system of Redemption by Christ will 
attract to itself the hearts of the world. Entering the mind 
and forming it first for the life to come, it will in its progress 
fashion the noblest sons of earth, develop their finest attributes 
in harmony, link religion to genius, and cause genius to 
bring forth finer products than history has ever recorded. 
From that state of elevated humanity, idleness, enervating 
luxury, perishing poverty, blood-thirsty war, bloated drunk- 
enness, licentiousness with its lustful eye and insatiate appe- 
tite, court-room wrangles, ignorance with its idiot merriment 
and its unskilful hands, passion in its rudderless vessel, with 
its unsheathed dagger,—all these and whatsoever else doth 
wound and corrupt society, shall be banished. Then shall 
that divine wisdom, instinet with divine power working in 
the heart, and out in the life, give health, vigor, and beauty 
to man ; harmonize conflicting interests ; purify all social inter- 
course ; guide all energies to noble ends ; and elevate the intel- 
lect into a clear atmosphere, where the glorious forms of science 
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shall appear in harmony and light. Then knowledge shall 
daily grow in accuracy and extent, unfolding the mysterious 
forms of nature, and their application to now unknown ends 
of practical utility. Then mechanism, associated with the 
finest powers of genius and invention, shall push aside the 
common mode of labor, alleviate the condition of toil, and lift 
poverty to competence. ‘The sweat of man’s brow will not stream 
so copiously ; the earth will bring forth her weeds less luxu- 
riantly ; and the face of nature will be as the garden of the Lord. 
Then Art shall have its resurrection, its true inspiration. No 
longer substituted for religion, and worshiped as God, it 
shall come forth to minister to spiritual religion, and assist in 
guiding man back to the Infinite. It shall rear our temples 
and dwellings in forms that will awe and tranquilize and 
gladden the heart, speaking to it as doth nature in the roar of 
the ocean or the wailing of the forest. Then grace and 
motion, then all sounds of harmony and melody, all forms of 
beauty, shall harmonize with the works of wisdom and power 
around us; and the outer life of man possess a loveliness, a 
bright and joyous character, indicative of the purity, the 
peace, the science and the faith of his spirit. Such, in faint 
outline, will be that better state to which the race is advanc- 
ing, and to which it will attain when the experiment of 
Christianity shall be fully tried. 

At length, even this positive experiment shall have wrought 
its results. Then will come the final gathering up, and com- 
parison of both the negative and positive trials. Whata scene 
will that be, when the life, the deeds, the whole panorama of 
antediluvian existenge shall be displayed. A manuscript 
history, begun by Than, continued by Methusalah, and com- 
pleted by Noah, would set the world on fire with eager desire 
to behold and read. But this scene, transcending all such 
imperfect testimonies, will place that ancient life in all its 
minutest operations before our eyes and those of the universe. 
Thus, too, will Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt all be raised to 
life, and seem to move before us. Each experiment, however 
small or great, will take its just position in that vast exhibi- 
tion, like the separate features of a luminous painting ; while 
in contrast with them all, shines forth this last and grandest 
scene of Christian civilization ; a race fallen, in ruins, whom 
no plenteousness of food, no freedom of government, no in- 
fluence of art, no teachings of science, no sanctions of law 
could refine, elevated to the highest point of earthly aggran- 
dizement, by the inworking force of that truth, THE LAMB oF 
GOD SLAIN FOR THE SINS OF MEN, AND THE SPIRIT OF GOD BESTOWED 
FOR THE PURIFICATION OF POLLUTED SINNERS. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


1. A Pastor’s Skercues: or, Conversations with Anxious Inquirers 
respecting the way of Salvation. By Icuanop 8. Spencer, D. D., 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1850. 12mo., pp. 414. 


No man has so responsible and yet so difficult a part to act in life, as 
the Christian Pastor. He must have an eye for every interest, a heart 
for every sorrow, a hand for every service. He is called to deal with 
all classes of minds,—with men under every conceivable circumstance 
in life,—with human nature in her thousand phases of mental, social, 
and moral development. Not only must he preach the gospel “in 
season, out of season, warning every man;” but he must “watch for 
souls ;” he must go forth and mingle with his flock, seeking out the in- 
quiring, visiting the sick and the poor, comforting the afflicted, and 
ministering to the dying. He often witnesses scenes the most solemn 
and affecting ; is called to speak in counsel or instruction, where life and 
death seem to hang on his lips ; and he gets, if at all observing, a deep- 
er insight into human being and life, than other men, and treasures up 
facts and experiences not only thrillingly interesting, but highly instruc- 
tive, to the world. 

It is not surprising that the young and inexperienced pastor so often 
feels extreme embarrassment in his work. His work is always a difficult, 
and often a delicate one. He has no experience to guide him, and it is 
like “drawing a bow at a venture.” His knowledge of man is mainly 
a book knowledge, and it avails him but little in dealing with the real 
living beings with whom he has to do, He knows not how to approach 
them with the truth. He cannot adapt himself and his instructions to 
the peculiarities of each case. He is ignorant of a thousand devices, 
a thousand exercises and phases of the human heart. He cannot meet 
the practical and endless objections of unbelief. He is not skillful in 
the use of the weapons of his warfare. He has not learned to confide 
in the simple truth, as the two-edged sword of the Spirit. He is em- 
barrassed by a sense of his insufficiency when he enters the chamber 
of sickness, or the house of mourning, or stands over the dying, or goes 
to the “inquiry meeting.” Cases of such difficulty often arise, that he 
is totally in the dark as to what course to pursue—what counsel to 
give—what expedient to adopt. He wants light himself; and where 
shall he seek it? Books of ordinary instruction do not meet the case. 
What shall he do? Many a pastor has wept and prayed over this 
question, and sought the experience of older brethren to teach him. 

We doubt not that the ministry oftener fails of its great end from a 
lack of a correct and thorough knowledge of human nature, and how 
to adapt wisely the gospel to individual cases, occurring a little out of 
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the track of ordinary experience, than from any other cause. There is 
a great amount of piety and intellect and learning, in the ministry of 
our day; but we do think that there is a great lack of that practical 
knowledge of mankind ; that shrewdness of observation, and penetration 
of character, and common sense view of things as they really exist ; that 
facility of adaptation to circumstances, and seizing upon passing events 
to subordinate them to the one ruling purpose ‘of life, which so emi- 
nently characterizes the men of this age in all other professions and 
pursuits. 

We welcome, therefore, as we know thousands of ministers and pri- 
vate Christians will, the book before us. It is not a book of fancy, 
but a record of the observation and experience of one of rare qualifi- 
cations and opportunities, during a long, laborious, and successful min- 
istry, in the most difficult cases and services connected with the Chris- 
tian Ministry. It is not a book of abstract truth, or of truth in its 
more ordinary application—but a book of real expertENces—the expe- 
riences, in most cases, of anxious inquirers after salvation, in every stage 
of inquiry, and under all the variety of spiritual exercises ;—of truth 
in its special applications in the sick-room, with souls under conviction, 
to skeptics and scoffers, to hypocrites and self-deceived persons, to 
doubting and despairing souls, to sinners dying hopeless, and saints 
triumphant. In a word, it is a plain, reliable record of what an honest, 
fearless, wise and faithful minister endured, and saw, and said, and did, 
in the most difficult and trying circumstances in which the man, whose 
business it is to deal with souls, is ever placed. It is the teaching of 
EXPERIENCE, where experience is most of all needed ; and it will prove 
a light in the path of many an anxious pastor. 

We cannot dismiss this book without saying a word of its Author, 
and giving a few specimens of its intensely interesting and powerful 
“ Sketches,” 

Dr. Spencer has been for twenty-two years engaged in the active 
duties of the ministry. As a preacher, notwithstanding some little in- 
felicities of manner, we think he has no superior among living men, 
uniting as he does the imaginative with the philosophical, the doctri- 
nal with the practical, the graces of style with the power of compre- 
hensive and impressive thought, to a degree that is seldom attained. 
As a pastor, we know him to be most laborious and faithful, searching 
out such cases as he has here so graphically sketched, and ministering 
to them as the circumstances may require. 

The Dr.’s peculiarities and excellencies are strongly marked. They are 
seen in the pages of this unstudied and unpretending volume. He 
reasons at times with the strength of a clear and great mind. When 
he pleases, he can touch the secret springs of the heart, and make the 
tears to gush forth. At times he displays an imagination and a genius 
of the highest order. With a word, be often dashes to the ground a 
self-righteous hope, or sweeps away the sinner’s last “ refuge of lies.” 
“ Rooted and grounded in the truth,” he is bold as a lion—clear, decid- 
ed, authoritative in his enunciation of it. His own convictions of the 
truth are deep and powerful, and he makes his hearers feel that it is 
the Worp or Gop that he preaches to them, and that they are not at 
liberty to refuse it, or half-believe it—that they must believe it, and 
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obey it, or be damned. He has evidently made man the study of his 
life. He seems to penetrate one’s character at a glance ; to know the 
human heart in its most subtil deceptions, and in all its sinuosities, and 
how to meet it on its own ground, and either carry it by storm, on un- 
dermine its strong bulwarks by the power of his argumentative skill A 
scholar of rare attainments, fitted to shine in any station, on any occa- 
sion, he yet gives himself wholly to the work of the ministry among 
his people, and aims continually, and labors by every means in his 
power, to bring perishing sinners to Christ. 

We feel in duty bound to say this much of the Author, for the benefit 
especially of those who do not know him—and he will pardon us for 
saying it—that this class of our readers may appreciate these “ Sketches,” 
They embody the wisdom, the experience, the example, of one having 
the entire confidence of those who know him best; of one eminently 
fitted to guide his younger brethren in those perplexities and difficulties 
which all who are called to exercise the ministry, experience. 

These “Sketches” are 40 in number—some of them very short, and 
others of considerable length. They are taken from real life, being 
‘the experiences of some whom the author has known in the course 
of his ministry.” They were selected ‘from the materials in his pos- 
session, on the principle of avoiding useless repetitions, * * * and 
of meeting some of the strange difficulties which sometimes trouble in- 
quirers after salvation.” Each case, therefore, is the representative of 
a distinct class of cases; each case meets a special difficulty, and not 
only shows us how it was met by the Author, but furnishes us with a 
striking illustration of truth, or a useful fact. The sketches are drawn 
from various classes in life—from scenes often of harrowing interest ; 
they portray every shade of character—and possess various degrees 
and kinds of merit and interest. Some of them are given without any 
drapery—the bare fact and the moral are left to speak, and tell their 
short but affecting story : while others are comparatively full and per- 
fect sketches of history, character, and conversations, drawn with artis- 
tic skill, yet with perfect fidelity to the truth, and are overpowering in 
their interest, and most pointed and impressive in their instruction 
Some of them, (“ The Welch Woman and her Tenant,” and “ The Har- 
vest Past, or Dying Universalist,” for instance,) are tracts equal in in- 
terest and value to anything that we have ever read. They ought to be 
adopted by the Tract Society, and sent forth by millions on a mission 
of mercy and of warning. 

Take a specimen of the Author’s reasoning powers. It oceurs in his 
sketch of “The Young Irishman,” which is by far the longest of the 
series, and contains, we hesitate not to say, the most pase cer and 
ably reasoned and satisfactory argument in our language, drawn from 
Natural Theology, to prove the existence of spirit, and of God the In- 
finite Spirit. This man was a highly educated and acccomplished law- 
yer, but an avowed infidel, and fast sinking into the grave when our 
author was called to see him. He questioned the being of a God, the 
existence of spirit, everything but matter. The infidel, who would take 
nothing on “ trust,” but must have “ knowledge” for everything, raised, 
during the discussion, the following question : 


“ Do you mean to affirm, then, that human knowledge in respect to spirit is 
as clear and certain as in respect to materia] things ?” 
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« Certainly, sir : I mean to affirm just that; and I maintain, that the idea of 
the imperfection of our knowledge about spirit is all a mere impression and 
mere prejudice. The mind has taken an untenable position, and has espoused 
a falsehood, when men declare, ‘ we know little about spirit—we can under- 
stand what matter is, but spirit is beyond our comprehension.’ ” ° 
Pa * * * + * 

« And in the outset, I admit, that our knowledge about matter comes in such 
a mode, that that knowledge has a vividness, and-often an impressiveness, 
which belongs to no knowledge gained in any other way. We have a sensi- 
ble organism, which brings us into contact with matter. Our nerves are affect- 
ed by it. And through that machinery, sensitive as it is inexplicable, we have 
impressions as well as knowledge, and have an instant certainty, which requires 
no slow and cool processes of reflection, or examination of evidences. We see 
the sun; and that is enough: the moment we have the sight, we have the 
knowledge. We hear the thunder ; and that is enongh : the moment we hear, 
that moment we have the knowledge. We need not any other examination. 

“ Now this sensitive machinery, and the instant rapidity and suddenness with 
which it acts, give to the knowledge which we gain in this way, a vividness, an 
impressiveness and force. But is not that all? Have we any greater certain- 
ty about things seen, and things heard, and things handled, than we have about 

ings reasoned and demonstrated? How is this? Can we trust the mechan- 
ism of our nerves, any better than we can trust the multiplication table, or the 
mathematical processes of astronomy and the counting-house ? any easier than 
we can trust the deep philosophy of law ? Indeed, is it not more probable, that 
some derangement should come in, among the mechanism of the senses, and 
make us see wrong, or hear wrong, or taste wrong, than that the sure processes 
of mathematical calculation should deceive us? In our knowledge derived 
through the senses, we can employ only our own processes ; nobody else can 
use our nerves of sight, or hearing, or taste. But in our knowledge derived 
through mathematics, and in some other modes, we employ the same processes 
which others have employed before us, and are employing all around us; and 
we can therefore fortify our own conclusions by theirs, and substantiate our cer- 
tainty in knowledge, (if need be,) by a comparison of calculations. ‘T'heir pro- 
cesses, by which they obtained their knowledge, their certainty, we can make 
our processes ; but we cannot use another)man’s eyes or ears, or the nervous 
mechanism by which they act. All we can do, is to take the testimony of the 
men who do use them ; and then our knowledge rests only on testimony, not on 
the senses. And because we are confined to our own machinery of sense, and 
cannot employ another man’s machine ; we have not, herein, one of the advan- 
tages for certainty, which attend knowledge in mathematics, and all other mat- 
ters of reasoning. We can employ for our assurance, another man’s reasoning 
powers, but his eyes are his own, and we cannot use them. We can add the ées- 
timony of one man to that of another man, and then add another, and make them 
all auxiliary to our own,for heightening our assurance and certainty in knowl- 
edge ; but we can do nothing of this in the knowledge derived from the senses 
—we cannot borrow another man’s nerves. And it follows from all this surely, 
that, instead of there being more ground of certainty in knowledge derived di- 
rectly through the senses, there is Jess certainty than in knowledge that comes 
in some other modes.” 

* * * * * * 


“ But I have not dune with the charge. There is another item in this count. 
There is another false assumption in the notion which am combating. Your 
notion is, that we can have a certainty of knowledge about matter, such as we 
cannot have about spirit; because our senses furnish evidence of matter, but 
not of spirit. This is a mere assumption, and a falsehood. Have you no sens- 
ible pir mi of spirit? When you move your tongue, and utter your argu- 
ments, are not the motion and the arguments any evidences of an unseen mind ? 
They are sensible evidences of something to me; for I see the motion, and I hear 
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thearguments. And will you tell me, that the matter of the tongue, the mere 
material of it, moves of its own accord, and weaves the arguments by its own 
power? Ifnot, then, the motion I see, and the arguments I hear, are sensible 
evidences of the existence of an unseen spirit, which prompts the motion and 
weaves the arguments. Though my senses do not directly reach the spirit it- 
self, yet they do reach the effects of that spirit (the motion of the tongue and the 
audible arguments,) which come from the unseen mind. And thus my very 
senses do furnish me with an evidence of the existence of that mind, as clear 
and certain as if my eyes could behold it. They do behold the effects of it— 
the traces of it—the signals ef it, as clearly as they behold anything. The sig- 
nals, the traces, the effects, cannot come from any other quarter. They must 
come from mind. A reasonable argument must be a production of reason. And 
just as certainly as I hear it coming from human lips, just so certainly I have the 
evidences of two of my senses, that a mind exists somewhere, a spirit which 
has moved the lips, and contrived the argument. It is, therefore, an assumption 
and a Siehent. when one says he has no sensible evidences of spirit, and 
hence cannot know much about it.”—Pp. 14-23. 


Again : 


“You surprise me by saying that power lies in will.” 

“ Just in will, sir,” said I; “nowhere else. This presides over the whole 
field of causes and effects. It belongs to the very nature of the human mind, 
to attribute any change which we behold, to something. That something we 
denominate the cause. It may not be itself the cause, only instrumentally, un- 
less it is the will; and when it is not the will, then we must trace our way 
back through the instruments, till we reach the real seat of power ; and we shall 
always find that to be the will. My motions, my speech, my walking, are 
changes, and no sane man supposes them to be uncaused. | cer on sup- 
poses them, knows them, to proceed from some cause adequate to the produc- 
tion of the changes. This is common sense; and on this principle every 
language on earth is formed. The principle is interwoven with the structure 
of the Greek, the Latin, the French, the Chinese, with every tongue. No 
man’s mind rejects this principle. If anybody thinks changes to be uncaused, 
he is a madman or a fool. Common sense always knows, that changes are the 
effects of some cause, which holds power over them. That cause. in respect to 
my motions, is my spirit. My motions are an effect. My spirit is the cause. 
The cause of all the changes in the universe is God. All these changes are 
effects coming from something, and that something (whatever it be,) is God. 
He is the great first cause of all things. But calies delegated to me a little 
power, (for a time,) over a few particles of matter, which I call my body ; and 
by the exercise of that power, 1 can move. My agency is only a subordinate 
agency, limited, and not lasting. It may last till I die, but no longer; and 
then | must account for my stewardship. It extends only to my own flesh. I 
cannot make a stone or a clod of earth move, by my willing it, as I can move 
my material frame. And, dependent creature that I am, | cannot move my 
material frame, except by the mysterious power of my spirit, which wills it,—a 
power not my own, in the sense of independency, but only in the sense of sub- 
ordination. But in this subordinate sense, J am the cause of my own actions, 
and accountable for them, —sometimes to men, and always to God. 

“ Now, just on this ground of common sense, my motions are all evidences of 
the existence of my spirit, which has power over them; and the great motions 
of the universe are all evidences of an unseen Spirit, which has power over 
them. That unseen Spirit is God. These changes of the universe are visible. 
Our senses take note of them ; and, therefore, our senses, though they cannot 
directly reach the Divine Being, can reach, and reach everywhere, those changes 
which are his effects, and demonstrations of his existence and mighty power.— 
This argument is rock. There is no getting away from it. These changes of 
the universe are effects, by the common consent of all mankind. Being so, 
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they must have a cause: they demonstrate the existence of a cause. And 
whatever that cause, be it is God. Our senses come in contact with the ef- 
fects ;—and now, who shall maintain, that we have not as evidences 
about God, as if our eyes could behold him? It may be less sudden, less start- 
ling, and hence less impressive evidence ; but is it not as good? May I not be 
as certain as if Isaw him? Do not I know, that a cause of visible changes is 
operating, just as well as I know the effects which I behold? If there is any 
uncertainty about my knowledge of God in this way of knowing, let any man 
attempt to tell where it lies. He cannot tell—The changes? my eyes see 
them. I, therefore, know them by evidences of sense. They are effects. I 
know this by my common sense, and the common sense of every man around 
me. And the cause of these effects, you must either allow to be the Deity, or 
you must maintain, that dumb matter, mere dirt and rock, has reason, and will, 
and power of motion, of its own. And coming in contact with these effects 
constantly, as I do, I certainly am unable to perceive, why I do not positively 
know there is a God, as well as I know there is a sun that moves, or a drop of 
rain that falls. My knowledge may not be impressive and startling ; but is it 
not real—certain—founded on good and legitimate evidences ? 

“And now, what is power? or, where does it lie? or, what wields it? 
Where is its seat? its home? Where does power originate? There is some- 
thing which men call power—something which is capable of effecting some 
change ; and the question you put to me is, what is it? or, where is the seat 
of it? And the answer is, power lies in the spirit—not in matter, but in spirit. 
The power by which all changes in matter are effected, resides immediately in 
spirit, in mind. The power by which I move a muscle does not belong to the 
muscle itself. The muscle is only an instrument which obeys that act of my 
spirit, which I call my will. My will is that mysterious thing with which my 
Maker has invested me, and by which I can move. The will is the power. 
We cannot move a single atom of matter in the universe without it. It has a 
direct power over our bodies in health, and till we die; and an indirect power 
over a little other matter. Acting indirectly, our will can bring our bodies, or 
some portion of our material frame, into contact with other matter; and thus 
we can effect some changes in that other. The stones we lift, the mountains 
we level, the ships we build, are all lifted, and leveled, and built, by the power 
of our will. Power resides nowhere but in spirit. You speak of the mechan- 
ical powers, and I am not going to find fault with your language. But let not 
the imperfection of language mislead your understanding,—as it certainly does, 
if you suppose these mechanical powers have an item of power of their own. 
They have none. The power exists only in your own will. You use them. You 
bring your hands, or feet, or some other portion of your body into contact with 
some other matter, the lever, the screw, the pulley; and thus you willingly 
employ these contrivances to do what you could not do withoutthem. But the 
lever, the screw, the wedge, the pulley, have not an item of power in them- 
selves. Nobody ever saw them doing anything alone. It is will, it is spirit, 
which employs them. The will first formed the contrivances themselves ; and 
could not form them so as to invest them with power to work alone. And the 
will, in every instance of their operation since they are formed, must come 
along with its continued power, or they will do nothing,—can do nothing. 
They have no power, because they have no will. You have, then, this great, 
universal lesson, Power resides only in mind; all power exists in spirit, and in 
spirit only. 

*God’s will is his power. He employs his power directly or indirectly, as 
he pleases. He can use instruments, or do without them. He has no need of 
them, as you have. The direct power of your own spirit is limited—it is lim- 
ited, as I said, to the few particles of matter which make up your mortal body ; 
and if you would move or change anything beyond that, you must contrive 
some mode to bring your material body into contact or some connection with it. 
But God, the unseen, eternal Spirit, is able to bring the power of his will to bear 
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directly upon all ng ibe directly as the power of your will bears upon the 
body it moves. He has only to will it, a _ conceivable change will in- 
stantly take place. The power all lies in the Infinite Spirit. is Spirit. 
His will is the effect. Nothing intervenes between his volition and the change 
which follows it, to give any power to the volition itself. The mere volition is 
all his power.—Awful God! Tremendous Deity! On his simple volition 
hangs this mighty universe of being! Earth, heaven, hell depend upon it! If 
he should wilt it, there would not be an angel in heaven, or a devil in hell! ex- 
istence would cease! this universe would become a blank! and nothing 
would be, except ‘that high and lofty One, who inhabiteth eternity !—Oh! who 
would not have this God for his friend! Oh! who would endure to have him 
his enemy? Enemy? sooner, come annihilation! Let me perish—let my 
spirit die—let all these thinking faculties, my soul, go out in eternal night, 
sooner than have this awful God against me! It need not be. That God who 
‘spake and it was done,’ who ‘ commanded and it stood fast,’ who said, ‘ let 
there be light and there was light,—this God is love. I hear a voice coming 
from resurrection lips, ‘all power in heaven and earth is given unto me ; go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature, and, lo, | am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world. He that believeth shall be saved 
~-though he were dead, yet he shall live again.’ Blessed words! blessed Sa- 
viour! Open your heart, sir, to this message. ‘Take this offer. Poor sinner 
as you are—weak mortal—-being of a day, and soon to lie in the dust; cast 
your immortal soul upon the power of this Christ, to save you from eternal 
death, and give you life evermore !”—Pp. 26-32. 


The third sketch gives a beautiful illustration of the simplicity of 
faith ; and the Author’s remarks suggested by it, are just and striking. 
He was sent for, in great haste, to visit a dying woman. He found her 
happy in mind, and already at the gates of the celestial city. 


“ Mrs. M., you seem to be very sick ?” 

* Yes,” said she, “I am dying.” 

* Are you ready to die ?” 

She lifted her eyes upon me, with a solemn and fixed gaze, and speaking 
with great difficulty, she replied : 

é — God knows--I have taken him—at his word--and—I am not afraid 
—to die.” 

* * * * * * 

“T wanted to tell you--that I can—trust—in God—while—I am dying.— 
You have—often told me--he would not—forsake me.—And now—I find—it 
true.—-I am--at peace.—I die willingly—and happy.” 


* * * * * * 


“ Many of the published Dissertations, on the nature and philosophy of the 
atonement, may be deep, but they are dark. We cannot afford to travel along 
such weary distances, and through such twilight paths, in order to get at the 
fact--at what it is, that we are to believe, and trust in. The Bible puts it 
directly before us——‘ slain for us—the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us to God.’ We are asked to receive it, just on God’s testimony : not by the 
aids of philosophy, but on the declaration of the fact. We ‘make God a liar,’ 
if we do not ‘ believe the testimony which he hath given us of his Son.’ We 
must take it on God’s declaration. That is faith. The speculations may be 
useful to silence skepticism ; but they never soften hearts. They may make 
us scholars; but they never make us children, or lead us home. The atone- 
ment satisfies God. He says so. That is enough. Leave it there. Men 
may try; but they will try in vain, when they attempt to convert the weapons 
for defending against infidelity, into bread to feed God’s hungry children. We 
must ‘take God at his word.’ The philosophy of religion, is just faith : nothing 
more.”——Pp. 73, 75. 
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The most deeply affecting sketch in the volume, is that of “ The Welch 
Woman and her Tenant.” He was asked to go to a distant street to 
visit a sick woman, an entire stranger. He found her in the last stages 
of consumption, and in extreme poverty. She was young—had been 
married but a year—and had an intemperate husband. She had seen 
better days, and was now the tenant of a poor but pious Welch woman. 
“] have seldom seen a more perfectly beautiful woman. Her frame 
was delicate, her complexion clear and white, her countenance indica- 
tive of a more than ordinary degree of intelligence and amiability ; and 
as she lifted her languid eyes upon me, I could not but feel, in an in- 
stant, that 1 was in the presence of an uncommon woman.” He found 
her extremely ignorant, however, of religion. She had never prayed— 
never thought of religion—never read the Bible—was never inside of a 
church. ‘And itis too late now for me to do anything about it. I 
am too far gone.” The kind pastor, in a most feeling and admirable 
manner, sought to enlighten her dark mind. We give only the last 
scene : 


* But—will he save—such—a wicked—undone creature—as [ am ?” 

“ Yes; he will. He says he will. He came from heaven todo it ; ‘to seek 
and to save that which was lost.’ He invites you to come to him. I read it to 
you in his word ; ‘come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’ ” 

* May Igo ?” says she, (her countenance indicating the most intense thought ; 
and her eyes, suffused with tears of gladness and doubt, fixing upon me, as if she 
would read her doom from my lips.) 

“ Yes, youmay goto Christ. Come in welcome. Come now. Come just 
sucha sinneras youare. Christ loves to save such sinners.” 

She raised herself upon her couch, and leaning upon her elbow, with her dark 
locks falling over the snowy whiteness of her neck, her brow knit. her lips com- 
pressed, her fine eyes fixed upon me, and her bosom heaving with emotion,—-she 
paused for a moment,—said she : 

“ | do want—to come to Christ.” 

“ He wants you to come,” said I. 

“ Will he—take—me ?” said she. 

“ Yes, he will ; he says he will,” said I. 

“1 am wicked—and do not—deserve it,” said she. 

* He knows that ; and died tosave you,” said I. 

“Oh, I think—I would come, if God,—if the Holy Spirit—would help—me. 
But—my heart—is afraid. Ithought,—just now ; if I only knew—the way, I 
would do it. But now, when—you have told me; | cannot believe it. I cannot 
—trust Christ. I never—knew before ; what—a distant heart I have !”’ 

“The Holy Spirit does help you. At this moment in your heart, he urges you 
to come, to trust Christ. The Bible tells yon tocome. ‘The spirit and the 
bride say, come.’ God lengthens the hours of your life, that you may come; 
while he says to you, ‘ Behold now is the accepted time, now is the day of sal- 
vation.’ ” 

I paused for a little time ; and as I watched her countenance, she appeared 
to be absorbed in the most intense thought. Her brow was slightly knit—her 
lips quivered—her fine eyes roamed from side to side, and often upward; and 
then, closed fora moment. And seeming utterly forgetful of my presence she 
slowly pronounced the words, with a pruse almost at every syllable ;—* lost sin- 
ner—anger—-God-~—Christ——-blood—love --pardon—-heaven——help—Bible—-now 
come.’ And then, turning her eyes upon me, she said: 

“ [do want—to come—to Christ-—and rest onhim. If my God—will accept 
—such—a vile sinner—I give mysel/—-to him—forever !—oh !—he will—accept 
me—by Christ—who died !—Lord—save me—I lie on thee—to save me.” 

THIRD SERIES. VOL. VI. NO. IV. 12 
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She sunk back upon her bed, with her eyes lifted to heaven, and her hands raised 
in the attitude of prayer; while her countenance indicated amazement. I knelt 
her bed, uttered a short prayer, and left her, to return at sunset. 

As I returned, the old Welch woman met me at the door, her eyes bathed in 
tears, and her hands lifted to the heavens. I supposed she was going to tel! 
me that the sick woman was dead; but, with uplifted hands, she exclaimed, 
“ Blessed be God! blessed be God! The poor thing is happy now; she is so 
happy! Thank God! she isso happy! She looks like an angel now! She 
has seen Christ, her Lord ; and she will be an angel soon! Now I can let her 
die! Ican’t stop weeping! She has been a dear creature to me! But it 
makes my heart weep for joy now, when I see what God has done for her, and 
how happy she is.” She conducted me to her sick friend’s room. As I entered, 
the dying woman lifted her eyes upon me, with a smile : 

“The Lord—has made me happy !—I am—very happy. I was afraid—my 
wicked heart—never would—love God. But, he has—led me to it. Christ— 
is very dear—to me. I can—lean on him now. I—can die—in peace.” 

I conversed w:.h her for some minutes, the “ old lady” standing at my elbow, 
intears. She was calm and full of peace. She said, “All you told me—was 
true ; my heart finds it true. How good—is Jesus, to save such sinners! | 
was afraid to fall upon him ; but I know now—that believing is all. My heart 
—is different. Ido love God. Jesus Christ is very dear—to me.” 

She appeared to be fast sinking. I prayed with her, and left her. The next 
day she died. I visited her before her death. She was at peace. She could 
say but little ; but some of her expressions were remarkable. She desired to 
be bolstered up in her bed, that she might “ be able to speak once more.” She 
seemed to rally her strength ; and speaking with the utmost difficulty, the 
death-gurgle in her throat, and the tears coursing down her pale, and still beau- 
tiful cheek, she said: 

“ | wonder—at God. Never was there such love. He is all goodness. | 
want—to praise—him. My soul—loves him. I delight—to be his. —He—has 
forgiven me—a poor sinner—and now—his love exhausts me.—The Holy 
Spirit—helped me—or my heart—would have held—to its own—goodness—in 
its unbelief. God has—heard me. He has come—to me,—and now—lI live— 
on prayer. Pardon me—sir,—l forgot—to thank you—I was—so carried off— 
in thinking—of my God. He will—reward you—for coming—to see me. | 
am going—to him—soon—I hope. Dying will be sweet—to me—for Christ—is 
with me.” 

I said a few words to her, prayed with her, and left her. AsI took her hand, 
at that last farewell, she cast upon me a beseeching look, full of tenderness and 
delight, saying to me : “ May I hope—you—will always—go to see—dying 
sinners 2?” Jt was impossible for me to answer audibly ; she answered for me : 
“ [ know you will ; farewell.” 

She continued to enjoy entire composure of mind till the last moment. Al- 
most her last words to the “ old lady” were, “ My delight is—that God—is king 
—ov ¢ all, and saves sinners—by Toon Christ.’ 

I called at the house after she was dead, and proposed to the “ old lady” that 
I would procure a sexton, and be at the expense of her funeral ; lifting both her 
hands towards the heavens, she exclaimed—* No, sir! indeed ; No, sir! You 
wrong my heart to think of it! God sent you here at my call; and the poor 
thing has died in peace. My old heart road turn against me, if I should allow 
you to bury her! the midnight thought would torment me! She has been a 
dear creature to me, and died such a sweet death. I shall make her shroud 
with my own hands ; I shall take her ring-money to buy her coffin ; | shall 
pay for her grave ; and then, as I believe her dear spirit has become a minis- 
tering angel, I shall hope she will come to me in the nights, and carry my pray- 
er back to her Lord.” —Pp. 134—140. 


“Tbe Harvest Past; or, The Dying Universalist,” is a soul-harrow- 
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ing sketch: What a commentary on the doctrine which some men try 
to believe, and some are wicked enough to preach! But harrowing 
as it is to the feelings, it contains a warning which ought not to be kept 
back—which ought to be wrung in the ears of those who are weak 
enough to be deluded, or wicked enough to delude others to ruin, by 
this specious error. There is in the son’s feelings and conduct towards 
the father who had misled him, a foreshadowing of the experience of 
a darker world: 


I was hastily summoned to the bedside of a sick man, by the urgent request of 
his mother. He was yet a young man, I suppose about twenty-six years of 
age, was married, and the father of one little child. I had never spoken to 
him. 

* * = a7 * 

As I entered the sick man’s room, and as she called my name, and told 
him that I had come to see him, he cast a sudden lock at me, appeared start- 
led, and turned away his face toward the wall, without uttering a word, as if 
he regarded me with horror. I approached him familiarly and kindly, offered 
him my hand, which he seemed reluctant to take, and feeling his feverish 
pulse, aimed to soothe him, as much as | could. 

ok * * ” « ok 

“ Has your pain returned ?” 

Stil holding his hands aloft, and without looking at me, he exclaimed, in a 
tone of horror, “ oh! oh! oh!” « 

“ Are you in great pain ?” I asked. 

Another groan was his only answer. 

“T am sorry to find you so ill,” said I. 

He uttered another groan—a dreadful shriek ! 

His wife, sobbing aloud, left the room. 

I then said to him, ‘God is merciful. He is the hearer of prayer ; and if 
you are’ — 

* Oh!” was the dreadful sonnd from his quivering lips which interrupted me ; 
it was a shriek which rang through the house, and every one of the family 
hurried into the room where he was. Among others was his little brother, 
who was the only one he seemed to notice. He glanced, once or twice, at him, 
and thinking he was about to speak to him, I remained silent. As he sat thus 
erect in his bed, with his hands stretched aloft to the utmost of his power, his 
eyes fixed on vacancy before him, and his lips uttering only his dreadful mono- 
syllable, as a scream apparently of horror, he was the most pitiful object my 
eyes ever beheld. 

“Shall l pray with you ?” said I. 

** 4 * 

“ It will do no good to pray for me, sir.” 

I waited for him to say more, but as he did not appear to be inclined to do so, 
I replied :— 

“God is the hearer of prayer: he has encouraged us to pray tohim; he has 
not said that it wil! do no good to pray.” f 

“ My day has gone by !” said he. “ It is too late for me !—it is too late!” 

“No, sir; it is not too late. If you want God’s mercy, you may have it. 
God himself says so: ‘ Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.’ 
You ought to think of the death of Christ for sinners,—of the mercy of God.” 

“ Mercy! mercy!’ he vociferated; that is what makes my situation so 
dreadful! Ihave despised mercy! I have scoffed at God! I have refused 
Christ! IfGod was only jus/, I could bear it- But now the thought of his 
abused mercy is worst of all! ‘There is :o mercy for me any longer! For 
years. I have refused Christ! My day has gone by! Iam lost! I amlost!” 
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“ You think wrong,” said [, “ God has not limited his invitations. Christ 
says, ‘Come unto me ail ye that labor and are heavy laden.’ ” 

“ My day has gone by !” said he. 

“No; it has not,” I replied, in a voice as firm as his own; “behold now is 
the accepted time—now is the day of salvation.” 

“ That is not for me!” said he; “I have had my time and lost it! I have 
spent all my life for nothing! I have been a fool all my days, and now I am 
dying! I have sought for nothing but this world! I have refused to attend 
to God, and now he has taken hold of me, and I cannot escape!” (The family, 
much affected, retired from the room.) 

“ You have time still to seek him, to repent and flee to Christ. You have 
time now—to-day. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. Pray to 
God. You may be saved.” P 

“ You think so,” said he; but I know better—I know better! It is too late! 
I am dying, sir!” 

“Christ accepted the dying thief,” saidI. “ God is so rich in mercy, that 
he pardons sinners at the eleventh hour.”’ 

“ The eleventh hour is past!” saidhe. “This is the twelfth hour! God’s 
time of vengeance has come! I have had my time, and lost it! Itisall gone! 
I have loved the world only, and now I must leave it! Oh! fool! fool! 
What is the world tome? Oh! how could I live so? I have been a fool all 
my days !”—Pp. 382—391. 


The reproaches he heaped upon his father were terrible coming from 


the lips of a dying son : 


“ Don’t talk to me, father,” said he, in a tone of authority, or rather of hatred 
and anger. “You have been my worst enemy! You haveruined me! You 
led me to disobey God, and neglect the Bible! You led me into sin when I was 
only alittle boy! You took me off to fish and hunt, Sundays, and stroll round 
the fields, when mother wanted me to go tochurch. You told me there was 
no hell, that all men would be saved. And don’t come here now to try to 
deceive me any longer! You have done your work! You have been my ruin !— 
Oh! if [ had minded mother, and not you, I should not have come to such an 
end !—Don’t cry, mother, don’t cry so,—(he heard her sobbing.) You are a 
good woman: you have nothing to be afraid of. God will take care of you. 
Don’t cry so. Oh! I would give a thousand worlds, if I owned them, to 
have your religion—or any part of it—or anything like it! But I am lost! | 
am lost !—You told me, father, there was no hell, and I tried to believe it. I 
joined you in wickedness, when I knew better. I have laughed at hell; and 
now hell Jaughs at me! God will punish sinners! He has taken hold of me, 
and I cannot get out of his hands !” 

His father attempted to say something to him, but the son would not allow 
him to finish a single sentence. The moment he began to speak, the son ex- 
claimed : 

“* Quit, father! Don’t talk tome! Your lies cannot deceive me any longer ! 
You have ruined my soul!” 

* ok * * * 

“Father! Iamno more crazy than you are! You need not deceive your- 
self with that notion! But you are not deceived. You know better! You 
try to deceive yourself, just as you try to believe there is no hell. You pre- 
tend that all men will be saved ; but you don’t believe it. You led me to talk 
in the same way, and laugh at the warniogs in the Bible against sinners. 
When I was a little boy, you began to lead me into sin! Don’t come here to 
torment me with your falsehoods now, when I am dying !”—Pp. 392—-394 


His interview with his brother is one of the most solemn and affect- 


ing scenes that the eye of man ever saw, or the pen of man ever 
sketched. 
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“ At this moment, his little brother, about twelve years of age, whom he had 
asked for, entered the room. Calling him by name, and looking tenderly upon 
him, vastly different from the look ‘he had just bent upon upon his father, 
he said : 

“Come here, my brother. I am going to die very soon; and I want to tell 
you something. I want you should remember it after I am dead. You are 
young now, and I want you to begin to live in the right waye I have beena 
very wicked man. Don'tdo as I have done. Read the Bible. Never swear, 
or take God’s name in vain. Always go to church, Sundays. Always mind 
what mother says to you. Father will lead you into a very bad way, if you 
are not very careful. He Jed me into sin, when I was a little boy, like you. 
He has led me to ruin, because I was fool enough to yield to him. If I had 
done as mother wanted me to, I might have “died in peace. She is a good 
woman.—Don’t cry, mother, do not cry so :” (sobbing aloud she left the room :) 

—* If father ever says there is no hell for the wicked, don’t believe him. ‘There 
is an awful hell! Remember that | told you so when I was dying! If father 
ever says that all men will be saved, never believe a word of it. The wicked 
will be turned into hell! Dear boy! Itisa pity that he should be led to ruin. 
Never believe what the Universalists say. Believe your mother; and don’t let 
father lead you into sin. Bea good boy. If I could live, I would tell you more 
another time. But I must die!” 

* * * x . * 

“Tt was one of the most affecting scenes. His mother, who had returned 
again to the room, his wife and myself, subdued to tears, sat for some time in 
silence. But the sick man never shed atear. I had hoped, when he spoke so 
tenderly to his mother, and when he began to talk so affectingly to his little 
brother, that his own sensibilities would have been excited in a tender manner, 
and be a means of overcoming the stern and dreadful stubbornness of his reso- 
lute despair. But there was none of this. His voice never faltered. His eye 
never moistened. His burning brow never quivered.”—Pp. 394—395. 


And thus he died. What interest and emphasis do the solemnities 
of that scene give to the lines of the poet 


* When the harvest is past, and the summer is gone, 

And sermons and prayers shall be o’er ; 

When the beams cease to break, of the sweet Sabbath morn, 
And Jesus invites thee no more ; 

When the rich gales of mercy no longer shail blow, 
The gospel no message declare ;— 

Sinner, how canst thou bear the deep wailings of wo! 
How suffer the night of despair ? 


When the holy have gone to the regions of peace, 
To dwell in the mansions above ; 

When their harmony wakes, in the fullness of bliss, 
Their song to the Saviour they love ;— 

Say, O sinner, that livest at rest and secure, 
Who fearest no trouble to come, 

Can thy spirit the swellings of sorrow endure ; 
Or bear the impenitent’s doom ! 
Or bear the impenitent’s doom !”—p. 400. 


We leave this book with reluctance. It has all the interest of War- 
ren’s Sketches, entitled, “‘ Diary of a Physician,” and it is an interest of 
a much higher order. It is a book, too, of pointed and solemn in- 
struction, on the gravest of ail themes. Nothing like it exists. It is 
invaluable to the young minister, to the private Christian, to all classes 
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of inquirers after salvation, and to all who would give safe and wise 
counsel to them ‘Twenty years ago he would have valued a book 
like this above all price.” So says the Author; and so will every 
reader say, who can call to mind the trials and experiences of a twenty 
years’ ministry. We hope the success of this volume will be such as 
to encourage the Author to develop his rich stores of treasured knowl- 
edge, and experience on other subjects on which he is able to shed the 
light of a great mind, and of an original, independent, and thorough in- 
vestigation. 

We ought to say, that the book is brought out in an exceedingly at- 
tractive and beautiful style. 


2. Tue Works or Leonarp Woops, D. D. In five volumes. Vols. IIL., 
IV., V. Andover: Jonny D. Firace. New York: M. W. Wood, 
1850. 


These three volumes complete the series of Dr. Woods’ Theological 
Lectures, and contain, besides, the most valuable of his controversial 
writings, and his contributions to periodical literature, and occasional 
sermons. We have already given an analysis of the first two volumes, 
The subjects discussed in the third volume, are Regeneration—Holiness 
—Repentance—Faith—Prayer—J ustification—The Perseverances of 
the Saints—The Resurrection—-The Endless Punishment of the Wicked 
—Baptism—The Lord’s Supper—The Sabbath—-Church Government— 
and Personal Religion necessary to Ministers. These several subjects 
are all of them discussed in a very lucid and able manner, and some of 
them with great thoroughness and power of argument.—Vol. IV. con- 
tains his celebrated Letters to Unitarians, in reply to Dr. Ware—his 
Letters to Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, being strictures on his peculiar 
theological views—-and his masterly examination of the doctrine of 
Christian Perfection, in reply to Mr. Mahan, first published in the 
Biblical Repository in 1841. Vol. V. contains Letters to Young Min- 
isters——Essays on the Philosophy of the Mind—-Remarks on Cause of 
Effect in connection with Fatalism and Free Agency, and his reply to 
“ Inquirer,” first published in Bib. Repository—and 26 Sermons preach- 
ed on occasions of special interest and importance, e. g. the sermon 
preached at the ordination of the first missionaries sent out by the 
American Church, Messrs. Newell, Judson, Nott, Hall, and Rice. 

As we expect a thorough review of this work in our next number, from 
the able pen of Dr. Edward Beecher, it is unnecessary to add much to 
what we have already said of its excellences, (see Bib. Rep. for January 
and July, 1850.) The work, as a whole, will undoubtedly take high 
rank, and win its way to extensive favor. The style of it is eminently 
simple and clear; and the spirit of it candid, courteous, and Christian- 
like throughout. Every page bears the marks of a vigorous and dis- 
criminating mind, of patient research, and of a thorough and independent 
investigation. The Author is no friend to rash speculation ; nor is he 
disposed to take anything on human authority. He is wise in keeping 
within the limits of revealed truth, in the matter of doctrine; wise in 
giving such liberty to the reasoning powers within those limits ; and 
wiser than all in the profound reverence he everywhere shows for the 
teachings of the Scriptures. In the statement of doctrine, in the de- 
finition of terms, and in the manner of meeting and replying to 
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objections, Dr. Woods, we think, is eminently felicitous : we know not 
his equal in these respects. 

We are gratified to learn that the sale of the work far exceeds ex- 
pectation. We are confident that, notwithstanding the rage for specu- 
lation, in certain quarters, and the unhappy influence of German ration- 
alistic views upon a certain class of minds amongst us, there is a 
growing regard in the great mass of evangelical minds in this country, 
not aly for the good old doctrines of New England theology, of the 
evdinar se stamp, but also for the plain, common sense, old-fashioned, 
scriptural way of stating and defending them. And in this we rejoice. 
We by no means wish to see the Germ: in experiment of philosophizing 
and rationalizing in matters of religious belief, tried in this country. 
There is a constant tendency that way, beyond a doubt. Such sys- 
tems of theology, and such modes of reasoning, as Dr. Wood’s, will ‘do 
much to counteract it, and help to retain in ‘the American church the 
simplicity and purity of the Gospel. 

3. Dr. Jonnson: His Reuiciovs Lire anp nis Dearn. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1850. 

Owz, in these days, can judge but little of the character or nature of 

a book, from its title. All sorts of devices are resorted to in order to 
olil the public eye and secure purchasers: all sorts of crude thinking 
and worthless trash are put forth under captivating or imposing names. 
A lucky title and a fine style will do more for a book than its intrinsic 
merits. We have an instance of this in the book before us. Thou- 
sands will buy it for its title: Dr. Jouxson: “1s Retieious Lire anp 
nis Deatn! Who can resist the attractions of such a name and subject ? 
But ninety-nine out of a hundred who buy it will be disappointed. The 
book had as appropriately borne almost any other title, Dr. Johnson 
is the text to be sure, and something is occasionally said about his reli- 
gious belief and experience : but the main body of the sermon is about 
something else, and all sorts of applications, to all sorts of subjects, 
are made before the preacher concludes. A more appropriate title for 
the book would be—7The Church and her Virtues vs. Dissenters and 
their Persecutions. What moved the Author to this work, for which 
he has not a single qualification, we are at a loss to divine. We grant 
that “no apology can be due to the public for another book on Dr. 
Johnson ;” but to inflict such a book upon the public is almost enough 
to blast the good Dr.’s reputation, and make the grave “Old Samuel 
Johnson” figure in a burlesque. 

The book throughout wears the aspect of undisguised and bitter 
hostility towards the English Dissenters ; its spirit and style are those 
of a conceited, arrogant, self-complacent high churchman. To work 
on the prejudices of the reader, the author repeats all the stale slanders 
that he is master of, and indulges in the most sw eeping | and condemna- 
rat remarks. For Papists, he has gre at charity ; and, in his judgment 

“ Deist may be avery good man ;” but towards all Dissenters he 
ries a pious horror. The drift of much that he says is to fasten 
upon them the stigma of intolerance and persecution. ‘ While we 
mourn over the excesses of a Chreighton, or a Claverhouse, we cannot 
but acknowledge their temper and spirit of persecution to be verily 
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incarnated in the Presbyterian body.” ‘‘ They (the Presbyterian min- 
isters of Scotland) make intolerance an article of their religious creed 
and action; they sanctify their tongues and right arms with it; they 
will not admit the exercise of toleration.”—p. 240. ‘ What are we 
to think of those who fled from Episcopal authority to New England, 
there to exercise the most dreadful kinds of persecution?” There are 
many such amiable specimens of the Author’s spirit and fair dealing. 

What are we to think of the candor and intelligence of the man who 
can coolly perpetrate so foul a slander on the memory of John Calvin, 
and on the character of his Dissenting brethren?” “John Calvin 
caused Servetus to be roasted ; and was the principal means of bringing 
Gentilis to the block.” ‘ Few men are intellectual and conscientious 
in their dissent.” He is at great pains also to show that Dr. Johnson 
held all Dissenters in abhorrence. He represents him as saying, and 
ever acting up to it: “I will not give asanction, by my presence, to a 
Presbyterian assembly.” “Never,” says the author, with characteristic 
candor and truthfulness,—‘“ never was the Church of England so esteem- 
ed as at the present time.” His bump of self-complacency must be 
large. Pity he did not select a text worthy of his theme, and not vent 
his spleen and savage ferocity against poor Dissenters over so venerated 
a name. It is a shame to consecrate such gross assaults upon the 
piety and intelligence and history of a large part of the Christian 
world, by the ashes of the dead. This part of the book, (and it forms 
the major part of it,) is not only worthless ; it is intolerable. 

Dr. Johnson’s religious character was, in many respects, highly in- 
teresting and striking. His mother was the means of impressing reli- 
gious truth deeply upon his mind in early life. While at Oxford, the 
reading of Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life, revived those first impres- 
sions and made them permanent. He was eminently conscientious and 
devout in his whole religious character. He lived a life of prayer. He 
was unbending in his integrity. He would not suffer profane swearing 
in his presence, nor allow the utterance of immoral sentiments to go 
unrebuked. He was somewhat superstitious and bigoted, but this 
arose in part from the depth and strength of his religious sentiments 
and feelings. He had all his life an intense fear of death; but that 
fear was wholly connected with the state after death, whose awful re- 
alities seemed ever vividly present to his mind. His religious character 
sympathized with his intellectual; it was rugged, massive and some- 
what austere and gloomy; but then it was honest, sincere, reverent, 
the outgrowth of strong convictions and deep pious feeling. He met 
death at last with great calmness, humbly hoping for mercy through 
Jesus Christ. Notwithstanding some occasional expressions to the con- 
trary, we are inclined to the opinion, that Dr. Johnson took a true view 
of the Gospel, and bowed his great mind in true penitence before God, 
and received Christ as his salvation in the spirit of a little child. 


4. Tue Biste anv Crvit Government, in a course of Lectures, by 


J. M. Mathews, D. D. New York: Carter & Brothers, 1850. 


We regard these lectures by Dr. Mathews as a most valuable contri- 
bution to the means of Biblical learning. They are five in number, and 
embrace the following topics: 1. Introductory Lecture, showing how 
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fitly it corresponds with the goodness of God, that He should give to 
the world a distinct revelation on the subject of Civil Government; 2. 
Civil Government as ordained in the Commonwealth of the Hebrews ; 
3. Influence of Emigration on National Character; 4. General and 
Sound Education indispensable to Civil Freedom; 5. Agriculture as 
an Auxiliary to Civil Freedom. The general subject of the whole dis- 
cussion, as announced by the Author himself in his first lecture, is The 
Connection between the Holy Scriptures and the Science of Civil Gov- 
ernment ; a subject full of interest to all classes of readers, but far less 
generally understood than it deserves to be. Dr. Mathews writes 
upon it with thorough scholarship and learning. His principles are 
solid and just, and his inferences philosophically drawn. In these days 

of sciolism and semi-infidelity, when we are flooded with a spring- tide 
of transcendental essays and soi-disant scientific lectures, and when a 
suicidal hand is attacking the Old Testament as the stronghold of war, 
slavery, and despotism, it is refreshing to hear a bold and. manly voice, 
and to see a strong and vigorous arm 1 raised i in defence of that Venerable 
Record as the fountain, not only of all that is true and precious in 
religion, but of all that is wise, just, noble, dignified, compassionate, 
liberal, free, and comprehensive in government. Dr. Mathews has 
produced a book, which ought to be in the library of every divine, 
every statesman, every lawyer, every scholar, every friend of free and 
popular government, and, we will add, of every Sabbath-school and 
every Common-schoo] in the land. 


Lire anp Lerrers or Toomas Camppetr. Edited by Wriiiam 
Beatriz, M. D. In two volumes. Pp. 556, 521. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

Tuese are elegant volumes, both in a mechanical and a literary sense. 
It is refreshing to the soul to meet with such charming writing amid 
the wilderness of trash that one encounters in the world of modern 
literature. They leave a deep and very pleasing impression on the 
mind, of the gifts and general character of the renowned author of 
“Pleasures of Hope,” and “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” 

Of Campbell as a poet, it becomes not us to speak; nor need we; 
for he is favorably known the world over, and will be admired and hon- 
ored as a poet, while true poetry retains a place in the affections of 
mankind. These volumes present him mainly in other relations and as- 
pects ; they beautifully portray his life, his real every-day character ; 
and sketch his manifold experiences, the habits of his mind, his private 
friendships and opinions, joys and sorrows, and finally his death. They 
set him forth in the relations of a son and brother, a husband and 
father, a bosom friend and companion, a citizen of the world, and an 
actor in its stirring scenes. We see him struggling with poverty in early 
life, and indeed through all his days ; m: king his way from obscurity, 
and against many trials, by the power of his genius, to fame and great- 
ness ; battling manfully with adversity, and private griefs, and embar- 
rassments ; sharing his scanty income with his aged mother and invalid 
sisters as long as they lived ; delighting ever in the charms of domes- 
tic life amid the rural beauties of his favorite Sydenham ; retaining the 
warmth of his affections, and the strength and freshness of his early 
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attachments to the last hour of a long life; enduring the rude blasts 
of many a fierce storm, burying friend after friend of his cherished 
love, and finally, retiring from the world, with only the society of a 
favorite niece, meeting death among “strangers in a strange land,” 
seeking consolation in, and cheered by the hopes of that glorious Gos- 
pel which he had been early taught to revere, but which he had evi- 
dently neglected, if not disbelieved, during many years of his life. It 
is an affecting, a deeply interesting and profitable sketch of a gifted and 
admirable man. 

The staple of these volumes is Campbell’s own Correspondence, taste 
fully and with admirable judgment arranged and woven into the nar- 
rative of his life. It is Campbell, therefore, telling his ‘own story 
throughout, and in his own way, which is remarkably free, pleasing, 
graphic, and captivating. This mass of correspondence, judged of in 
a literary and social point of view, surpasses in interest and excellence 
anything of the kind we remember to have read elsewhere. Warm 
with the life of pure, ardent, confiding friendship; sparkling with the 
gems of a rare fancy and genius ; rich with classic learning, and 
abounding with personal, historical and descriptive sketches of a high 
order of merit ; redolent with genuine wit and soul and eloquence, both 
of thought and expression ; and unfolding the delicate and somewhat 
intricate web of his own life and destiny,—it carries the reader along 
to the last page of it with a keen and growing relish. Dr. Beattie 
has certainly performed this delicate task for his lamented friend, with 
rare taste and judgment ; not seeking to conceal his faults, nor to ex- 
aggerate his virtues and gifts. 

Did space permit, we should be delighted to give some of the many 
passages we had marked for citation. ‘There is a good deal of philos- 
ophy and solemn thinking in these volumes, as “well as poetry and 
lighter matter. ‘Take a specimen, where Campbell gives his judgment 
of the value of posthumous fame. 

“ When I think of the existence which shall commence, when the stone is 
laid above my head—when I think of the momentous realities of that time, and 
of the awfulness of the account I shall have to give of myself—how can lite- 
rary fame appear to me but as—nothing! Who will think of it then? If, at 
death, we enter on a new state of eternity, of whet interest beyond this present 
life can a man’s literary fame be to him? Of none—when he thinks most 
solemnly about it.” 

The closing scene, as his biographer has presented it, is deeply af- 
fecting. Had he believed in and sought consolation from the Gospel 
during his life, as he did in death, he had been a much happier man, 
and his influence on the world had been of a much higher and more 
salutary character. We give a single extract from Dr. Beattie’s par- 


ticular description of the death-scene : 


“ By his desire,” says Dr. B., * I again read the prayers for the sick, follow- 
ed by various texts of Scripture, to which he listened with deep attention ; 
suppressing as much as he could the sound of his own breathing, which had 
become almost laborious. At the conclusion, he said: ‘It is very soothing.’ 
At another time, I read to him passages from the Epistles and Gospels ; direct- 
ing his attention, as well as I could, to the comforting assurance they contained 
of the life and immortality brought to light by the Saviour. When this was 
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done, I asked him, ‘ Do you believe all this?” ‘Oh, yes!’ he replied, with em- 
hasis—‘I do.’ His manner all this time was deeply solemn and affecting. 
When I began to read the prayers, he raised his hand to his head—t ok off his 
night-cap—then clasping his hands across his chest, he seemed to realize all 
the feeling of his own triumphant lines : 


‘This spirit shall return to Him 
Who gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark !— 

No! it shall live again, and shine 

In bliss unknown to heams of thine, 
By Him recall’d to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robb’d the Grave of Victory, 
And took the sting from Death.’ 


“Later in the day hespoke'with less difficulty—he said something to every one 
near him. ‘To his niece, who was leaning over him in great anxiety, and an- 
ticipating every little want, he said, ‘Come, let us sing praises to Christ !!— 
then pointing to the bedside, he added— Sit here.’"—* Shall | pray for you ? 
she said.’-—Qh, yes,’ he replied ; ‘let us pray for one another” * * * At 
two o’clock he opened his eyes, and then, as if the light of this world were too 
oppressive, closed them. He is now dying. The twilight dews of life are 
lying heavy on his temples.” 


6. Exementary Sxetrcues or Morar Prrosorny. By the late Rev. Sidney 
Smith, M. A. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. 


These sketches are the substance of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion in the years 1804-5-6. A part of them are mere fragments ; the rest are 
perfect, though they treat mainly of the elemental principles of the science. 
The subject is treated in a popular form, being prepared “ fora mixed audience 
of ladies and gentlemen,” and hence is divested of that dryness and abstruseness 
which characterize the most of the treatises upon the science of mind. 

Mr. Smith treats of Moral Philosophy not in the restricied ethical sense in 
which we are accustomed to define it, but in the broad sense in which it is 
taught in the Scotch Universities, as comprehending all the int llectual, active, 
and moral! faculties of man, embracing, therefure, both mental and moral science. 
The subjects treated of in these sketches with greater or less fullness, are— 
The History of Moral Philosophy-—-Cone “| tion—-Memory—-Imagination —Rea- 
son and Judgment—Wit and Humor—Taste—The Beautiful—The Sublime— 
The Faculties of Animals as compared with those of Men—The Conduct of 
the Understanding—-The Active Powers of the Mind--The Evil Affections— 
The Benevolent Affections--The Passions—The Desires—Surprise, Novelty, 
and Variety—Habit. The style of the book is beautiful; its illustrations are 
happy and often very striking ; it is full of genuine wit, fancy and eloquence. 
It is introdaced by an admirable letter from Lord Jeffrey to Mrs. Smith, written 
a few days before his death, in which he nobly retracts a hasty judgment which 
he expressed against these lectures years ago, and urges their publication. This 
Prince of Critics says among other things, in this letter : “ The book seeins to me 
to be full of good sense, acuteness, and right feeling—very clearly and pleasing- 
ly written—and with such an admirable mixture of logical intrepidity, with the 
absence of all dogmatism, as is rarely met with in the conduct of such discus- 
sions. Some of the conclusions may be questionable ; but I do think them gen- 
erally just, and never propounded with anything like arrogance, or in any tone 
of assumption, and the whole subject is treated with quite as much, either of 
subtilty or profundity, as was compatible with @ popular exposition of it.” 
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7. Puitosopny or THe Pian or Satvation. By an American Citizen. 
With an Introduction, by Calvin E. Stowe, D.D. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Co. Cincinnati: G. L. Weed. 


Few theological works of modern times have excited more attention, or been 
more extensively read than this. As a short, original, anderstandable, and vig- 
orous treatise on the subject, written by one who was not hampered by a false 
philosophy, and who had no favorite theological scheme or school of his own to 
sustain, it has scarcely its equal. It is written with great power. Its philoso- 
phy is that of the Bible. Its teaching is in the main, we think, correct, and 
highly important. We are glad to know that it is so extensively appreciated. 
The present is the eighth edition : it was first published in 1841. We have be- 
fore fully expressed our views of it. No intelligent man can neglect to read it, 
without injustice to himself. 


8. Tue AvTopiocrapny or Lercu Hunt: with Reminiscences of 
Friends and Contemporaries. In two volumes. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, 1850. 

ConsIDERABLE interest bas been awakened in regard to this work, in advance 
of its publication, not only op account of the known characteristics of Hunt’s 
mind and genius, but also because of his relations to many of the distinguished 
literary men of the past generation. Our own impression is, that it falls con- 
siderably short of meeting the expectation which had been raised in certain 
quarters in reference to it. It has an interest, certainly, but not of the highest 
kind. It is immeasurably inferior, in many respects, to the volumes on Camp- 
bell. Leigh Hunt is certaiuly a man of genius,and of great versatility of 
power and gifts, and possesses many charming traits of style, thinking, and 
character. But bis weaknesses, according to his own showing, are many and 
excessive; he has no elevation of moral sentiment, or sympathy with moral 
and religious truth. His vanity is nauseating; his personal antipathies are 
inveterate ; his blanders have been serious and numerous. He tells the story 
of his life without any reserve, and with great apparent candor and fdelity; 
and discusses the merits and faults of his “friends and contemporaries” with 
great freedom. His life has been anything but a happy, serene, and prosperous 
one ; and the insight he gives us into the lives of many distinguished literary 
men of his times, presents a sad and hnmiliating illustration of human nature. 

The religious views of Mr. Hunt, he has taken no pains to conceal, and they 
are of the loosest and most erroneous cast. Of the Scriptures he appears to be 
perfectly ignorant. And we should infer from his crude sayings, that he had 
never spent an hour in his life in the sober exercise of his reasoning and re- 
flective powers on the subject of Christianity; and yet, as Carlyle would say. 
he has a gospel to preach; a Jesus to reveal to mankind ; an ideal faith to 
avow, to which the world must be converted or be damned. And he sums up, 
on this point, after the fashion of Carlyle, and our own Parker and Emerson, in 
the following language : 

“It seems clear to me, from all which is occurring in Europe at this mo- 
ment, from the signs in the papal church, in our own church, in the universal 
talk and minds of men, whether for it or against it, that the knell of the letter 
of Christianity has struck, and that it is time for us to inaugurate and enthrone 
the spirit * * ™* Such, and such only, are the texts (texts that speak 
only of Jove) upon which sermons will be preached, to the exclusion of what- 
soever is infernal (which he calls the doctrine of future punishment,) and un- 
intelligible. Nohell. No unfatherliness, No monstrous exactions of assent to 
the incredible. No impious Athanasian creed. No creed of any kind, but 
such as proves its divineness by the wish of all good hearts to believe it if they 
might, and by the encouragement that would be given them to believe it, in 
the acclamations of the earth. ‘The world has oat-grown the terrors of its 
childhood ; and no spurious mistake of a saturnine spleen for a masculine ne- 
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cessity will induce a return to them. Mankind have become too intelligent ; 
too brave; too impatient of being cheated, and threatened, and put off ; too 
hungry and thirsty for a better state of things in the beautiful planet in which 
they live, and the beauty of which has been an unceasing exhortation and pre- 
face to the result. By that divine doctrine will all men gradually come to 
know in how many quarters the Divine Spirit has appeared among them, 
and what sufficing lessons for their guidance they have possessed in almost 
every creed, when the true portions of it shall hail one another from nation to 
nation, and the mixture of error through which it worked has become unneces- 
sary. For God is not honored by supposing him a niggard of his bounty. 
Jesus himself was not divine because he was Jesus, but because he had a divine 
and loving heart; and wherever such greatness has appeared, there has divine- 
ness appeared also, as surely as the same sunshine of heaven is on the moun- 
tain-tops of east and west.” 

For the benefit of Americans we give a specimen of a different character, 
which is not only characteristic of the Author’s extreme vanity, but expressive 
also of his amiable feelings towards us, and his appreciation of our national 
character : 

“ How many poems of mine, or editions of poems, or prose writings, have ap- 

ared in America, I cannot say ; but I believe the booksellers there have re- 
published everything which | have written; and I confess I cannot but be 
sensible of the shabby honor thus done me, and heartily glad of every genial 
hand into which my productions may be carried in consequence; but I should 
like to know what an American publisher wou!d say if some English traveler 
were to help himself to the fruits of his labor out of the till, and make off with 
iton board ship. Being acousin-germane of the Americans, I am very popular 
in their country, and receive from them every compliment imaginable, except a 
farthing’s payment. How came my mother to be born in such a country? 
* * * Thold in due favor their Bryants, their Emersons, their Lowells, and 
their ambassadors. But I wish I could get rid of the impression which I have 
before mentioned, to wit: that one great shop-counter extends all down their 
coast from Massachusetts to Mexico. Why do they not get a royal court or 
two among them, and thus learn that there is something else in the world 
besides huffing and money-getting ? ‘To be slaveholding in the south, payment- 
shirking in the north, and arrogant everywhere, is not to ‘go ahead’ of the 
nations, but to fall back into the times of colonial Dutchmen.” 


9. Five Years or a Hunter’s Lire i tue Far Interior or Soutn Arrica. 
By R. Gorpinc Cummine, Esq. With illustrations. Two volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


THesE volumes have no lack as to the exciting and the marvelous. They 
are the adventures of a “ fierce and blood-thirsty Nimrod,” in hunting the lion, 
elephant, rhinoceros, giraffe, hippopotamus, and the like, in the wilds of South 
Africa. The man must have a strange taste who could exchange the High- 
lands of Scotland, and the charms of civilized society, for the perils and hard- 
ships of an African forest, and the society of the wild men and wilder beasts of 
prey that prowl in their native haunts, and who could seem to find the highest 
of earthly happiness in the indulgence of the most daring and destructive pro- 
pensities. The adventures are exciting, novel, and wild to the highest degree. 
The volumes have a value, too, as giving muct: information relating to the na- 
tural history of the southern portion of that little known continent. 


10. DariusTHEGrEat. By Jacop Aszotr. With illustrations. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

ANOTHER volume of Abbott’s historical series, pleasingly written, beautifully 
illustrated, and in a style of real elegance, corresponding with the previous 
numbers. We have often commended these Histories, and do again, as emi- 
nently adapted to instruct the younger class of minds in this important branch 
of learning. ‘Ihe style is pleasing ; the subjects are well chosen; and a great 
deal of historical information is condensed into a small compass. 
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11. TuropneusTy, oR THE PLenary INsrRaTtiON or THe Hoy Scrirrvres. 
By 8S. R. L. Gavssen. Translated. by Edward ‘Norris Kirk. Fourth Amer. 
ican, from the second French edition. "New York: John 8. Taylor. 1850. 
Tue theory of inspiration advocated in, this work by Prof. Gaussen, is al- 

ready so well known that it is unnecessary to speak particularly of its peculi- 
arities and excellences. It takes high ground on the whole subject of inspira- 
tion, and maintains it with an array a force of argument which we have not 
yet seen destroyed, There are orthodox ministers and writers, not a few, who 
think its views are extreme ; but it is better. infinitely to err on the rigid side, 
than to adopt the latitudinarian views which are so prevalent in the old world, 
and which we fear are making headway in our own country. But, for our- 
selves, we do not think its views are, extreme ; we. believe they are true and 
scriptural, and the only consistent and safe views which ,can be held on this 
important subject. 

e are glad to see a new edition of this valuable work. It has been care- 
fully revised and enlarged by the author. It treats of a fundamental subject. 
It discusses it with great ability and force. The subject and discussion are 
eminently timely, and worthy the profound attention of all who reverence and 
receive the Scriptures as the inspired testimony of God. Great laxity of views 
on the subject prevails with many; we are in no little danger from this source. 
We cannot be too watchful and vigilant here. And we know, on the whole, of 
no work so well adapted to meet and expose the prevalent false philosophy and 
rationalistic views on the subject, as the book before us. 


12. Tue Lire or Luruer ; with special reference to its Earlier Periods and the 
Opening Scenes of the Reformation. By Barnas Szars,D.D. 12mo. Pp. 


528. American Sunday-School Union. 
LutHeERr has fallen into much better hands than Calvin in the preparation of 


a new biography. Dr. Sears was the man to give a standard work in English, 
on the great Reformer of Germany. He possessed himself of all the materials 
needed to furnish a full and faithful life of him, and he has used them with 
discrimination, skill, and judgment. Those the most competent to judge, pro- 
nounce this by far the best life of Luther accessible to the English student. It 
is written in a popular and pleasing style, and the Society have put it into a 
beautiful and substantia) form. 


13. A Brste Trmitry. By Tueormitus. 12mo. Pp. 332. Hartford: Edwin 

Hunt. 1850. 

WE are sorry that the venerable Author should have wasted so much time 
and money on so crude and worthless a book. Jt is altogether beyond our 
criticism. The Author has sought to present the doctrine of the Trinity as he 
thinks he finds it in the Bible, regardless of all theories and creeds. And he 
may have given “a Bible Trinity” view of the great subject, but he has failed 
totally to give the “ Bible Trinity” doctrine as held by orthodox men. The vol- 
ume is inscribed to “all who love divine truth more than the dogmas of the 
schools ; who receive the Holy Scriptures as a sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice, and bow to the authority of no other creed; and who, thinking for them- 
selves, allow all others to enjoy that sacred birthright, unmolested by bigotry, 
superstition, antiqaated error, or arrogant power.” Hence, the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds are “ superannuated fictions,” “ monstosities ;” and such or- 
thodox views of the Trinity as were given in the Bib. Repository, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher, Oct. 1849, are denominated * speculations most daring, pre- 
sumptious, audacious, and benighted.” The views of the auther, we think, 
will find little favor in any quarter ; they are not likely to originate another 
“ Bushnell controversy,” or school of theologians, We felicitate the author in 
the matter of the only wise thing we see in the book—its fictitious fraternity. 
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